


THE SONG OF THE WOODPECKER. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


I. 
The young rooks caw in the elm-tree tops ; 
Dip, yaffel, dip from tree to tree: 
The eggs are warm in the hazel copse, 
And warm is the lamb that the meek ewe drops ; 
Dip, yaffel, dip from tree to tree. 


Il. 


The bees hang down from the columbine cells ; 
Laugh, yaffel, laugh from tree to tree: 

The throat of the misselthrush sinks and swells, 

And the wise fool shaketh his cap and bells; 
Laugh, yaffel, laugh from tree to tree. 


Ill. 
The old wain creaks with the piled-up wheat ; 
Scream, yaffel, scream from tree to tree: 
The babe is hushed on its mother’s teat, 
And the acorn drops at our dreaming feet ; 


Scream, yaffel, scream from tree to tree. 


IV. 
The whimpering winds have lost their way ; 
Weep, yaffel, weep from tree to tree: 
The trunks stand grim and the fields stretch gray, 
And the year that is dead, is dead for aye; 
Weep, yaffel, weep from tree to tree. 
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TIGERS AND TIGER-HUNTING. 
By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


With Illustrations by HARRY DIXON. 








HROUGHOUT the numerous varieties and species of carnivora 
there is none more interesting than the genus Felis ; there is no 
class of animal which embodies to the same degree and generality 
the instinct of destruction. The individuality is almost the same in 
every species ; there is the natural ferocity, combined with wari- 
ness; the prey is approached by stealth ; although the attack is 
sudden and resolute, extreme caution is observed in the approach, 
and the instinct of self-preservation is strongly marked by the 
desire for concealment throughout every variety of the tribe. 

The ordinary domestic cat is an excellent example of the genus. When a kitchen 
cat deserts the house, and despising the puny sport of mousing, seeks nobler game in 
the neighbouring coverts and preserves, she becomes in character the leopard, or tiger 
of the Indian jungles. It is most interesting and instructive to watch the movements of 
such a cat when she is seeking her prey, in happy ignorance of being observed. If she 
were painted in stripes she would become a tiger in miniature; every attitude is the 
same; shecreeps stealthily towards a doomed leveret, step by step; now she halts, and 
crouches low; her tail moves spasmodically from side to side, the tip striking the 
ground in restless excitement. Again she creeps forward ; but presently she turns 
her head inquiringly, and looks around in nervous anxiety lest something, or some- 
body, might disturb her game. Satisfied at last, she makes a sudden run forward, 
and with a fatal spring she seizes her prey by the neck, at the same time she fixes her 
claws firmly upon the unlucky animal, and there is no escape. Now is the moment 
when the natural ferocity of the tiger may be witnessed in any ordinary domestic cat: 
let the game be a simple mouse, and who will venture with ungloved hands to rescue 
it from those pitiless jaws ? 

If a person has had long acquaintance with the larger felidz in their native haunts, 
he cannot fail to observe the habits of the domestic cat with more than ordinary 
interest, as every movement and expression will remind him of the nobler animals of 
his past experience. Although the tiger is merely a large cat, it differs from the latter 
in its peculiar love for water. During the hot season the tiger may often be found 
stretched in a shallow pool that will just cover its body when lying at full length. 
Tigers will swim long distances; they are said to swim from Singapore to the main- 
land ; they also cross the Bramahputra river in places exceeding a mile in width. 
The numerous islands of the Sunderbunds abound with tigers, which wander through- 
out the archipelago, swimming from isle to isle. The tiger is a thirsty animal, and 
must always drink immediately after eating. It is a common error generally accepted 
that the tiger is fond of great heat; this mistake has originated in the fact that most 
countries inhabited by this animal are within the tropics; but the tiger is widely 
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distributed, and is found in Northern China, and even in Siberia; the skins of such 
animals when obtained towards the end of winter are extremely valuable, the fur being 
thick and silky, like that of the snow leopard, another instance of the distribution ot 
the Felis in cold latitudes or altitudes. 

In the hottest season of India the tiger is at a disadvantage. The streams are 
dried up. Rivers that were important in volume, have been steadily shrinking since 
December, and April finds only small pools at long intervals in the sudden bends of 
the torrent bed. Tanks of small extent that were drinking-places for vast herds of 
cattle until the end of February have become dry. All the domestic animals in like 
manner with the wild denizens of the forest must drink from the only sources that 
exist. At the usual drinking hour the cattle must assemble at the water. When 
night arrives, and mankind no longer disturbs the scene, the wild animals from great 
distances arrive at the lonely drinking-places. The tiger can at such a season obtain 
his food with ease, but he labours under the grave disadvantage of himself being a 





TIGER SWIMMING ACROSS THE BRAMAHPUTRA RIVER. 


water drinker, therefore he can easily be discovered, as, should he kill an animal near 
a drinking-place, he must drink after having made his meal, and he will assuredly lie 
down and sleep within a short distance of the carcase which he has secured. This 
peculiarity is general, although there may be frequent exceptions when tigers have 
been unsuccessfully hunted and shot at by inexperienced persons ; in such cases they 
become so wary that they simply eat their first heavy meal, drink from the nearest 
water, and retreat to some unknown haunt, leaving the body of their slain animal to 
be devoured by vultures, hyznas, jackals, &c., which would quickly clean it to the 
bones. 

The ordinary habits of the tiger induce him to lie somewhat near to his carcase, 
because he is well aware that unless he is on guard, the vultures will leave nothing 
for his second meal. When a tiger springs upon an animal he seizes it with his jaws 
by the back of the neck, at the same time he drives the claws of both his fore feet 
into the flesh, and twists the head round so as to break the neck ; he then relaxes his 
grip, and takes a new hold by the throat. From that hold he drags the dead animal 
into the nearest deep ravine, or dense piece of covert, where he can conceal his victim 
and himself. He then begins his meal. There are certain peculiarities in the habits 
of tigers which differ from those of leopards. A tiger invariably commences by 
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eating the hind-quarters of an animal; a leopard, as certainly, tears open the breast, 
and feasts upon the stomach, lungs, heart and liver before it would touch the actual 
flesh. 

I have frequently examined the neat surgical operation when a tiger has eaten the 
flesh of a buffalo’s haunch, and then cut the skin as though with a knife, and divided 
the joint by dislocation, thus separating completely the thigh from the pelvis. 
Generally that portion is sufficient for the first meal if the buffalo is nearly full grown. 
The tiger will then drink, and sleep until the evening. At about sunset or shortly 
after, he will return, and eat the remaining thigh ; he seldom has an opportunity of a 
third meal, as the jackals discover the carcase, and in spite of the tiger’s watchfulness 
it quickly disappears. 

From this short description of the tiger’s habits it will be easy to comprehend the 
comparative facility with which he can be interviewed during the hot season, when 
water does not exist, except at few and distant intervals. At that period, all leaves 
with the exception of a few evergreens have fallen from the trees and bushes; the 
grass has withered and fallen to the ground, leaving the jungles clear and open to 
view for more than a hundred yards in a direct line, thus every animal can be distinctly 
seen. In April and May the ground is so heated by the sun, that if rocky, the pads of 
a tiger’s feet would suffer severely from the extreme heat of the surface ; in fact he 
could not travel far over bare plateaux of rock, or upon hard ground devoid of some 
covering of withered herbage. The tiger accordingly oppressed by the hot wind and 
almost insupportable temperature, indulges in sleep, and declines to move until at 
sunset the earth shall have cooled, and permitted him to wander forth in search of his 
accustomed prey. 

It may readily be imagined that if the tiger suffers from the terrible heat, the 
hunters will in due proportion be distressed by the exhausting climate ; nevertheless 
from the middle of March till the end of May is the acknowledged tiger season. 
The cold months from early December until the end of February are delightful in 
Central India. During that time the skin of the tiger is far more beautiful, as the 
coat is longer and more furry than in the hot summer, especially the long hair about 
the throat and neck which is remarkable in the male. But although the tem- 
perature is delightful, and the aspect of the country at its greatest beauty, 
there is an extreme difficulty in the hunter’s path, as the dense foliage renders 
the jungles thoroughly opaque, and no animal can be seen distinctly even at five 
paces distant. Every brook, and every nullah contains running water ; the tanks are 
full; in nearly every depression there is a muddy fluid in which tame buffaloes wallow, 
and village pigs grout up the borders in search of water-snails and roots. It will 
easily be seen that the difficulties of tiger-shooting are multiplied: it is 
impossible to determine the whereabouts of the animal, as water can be procured 
everywhere, and the wild beasts, such as Sambur deer, pigs, Nilghye, &c., are 
scattered throughout the country ; therefore the tiger has to work hard for his game, 
instead of haunting a solitary drinking spot and waiting for the arrival of thirsty 
animals. 

A sport which is comparatively simple during the hot season becomes a science 
during the winter months, and an intimate acquaintance with the habits of the tiger 
is necessary to ensure success, in addition to extreme patience and hard work. 

Tigers have well-beloved localities which become their haunts: these are generally 
densely wooded dells among jungle-covered hills, with a river in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The proximity of a river ensures a vast amount of the roughest 
ground, as the drainage of the hills during the rainy season will have torn the surface 
into innumerable deep ravines, all converging towards the stream. These ravines or 
nullahs vary in depth from six to thirty feet, and being overgrown with tangled thorns 
and gigantic grasses, they become impenetrable retreats, from which it would be 
impossible to dislodge a tiger unless by means of fireworks. 

During the cool season tigers are obliged to wander over great distances to obtain 
their food, accordingly they lie upon arrival in a district within the well-known locality 
which constitutes their haunt. These places are thoroughly understood by the village 
shikaris, and they are well aware that a tiger will as certainly go direct to this haunt, as 
though he were a human being who would put up at a well-known inn. _ It is this 
intimate knowledge of the country which is essential to success during the winter 
season. Upon arrival at any new locality the first step should be an examination of 
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the borders of all streams near the accustomed haunt, especially those where clean 
sandbanks invite an animal as a resting place for drinking. If there are no tracks, 
there will as a rule be no tiger in the neighbourhood. There are generally two or 
more haunts within a distance of a couple of miles; both should of course be 
thoroughly examined, also the banks upon either side of the main river. 

We will suppose that after a long day’s search the track of a tiger has been 
discovered upon the bank of a river, perhaps a mile or more from the usual haunt. 
That evening a buffalo must be tied up as a bait as near as possible to the track, but 
close to some nullah into which the tiger can drag it for concealment. At the same time 
another buffalo, or perhaps two, should be tied up in a favourable position in the 
accustomed haunt ; and the second haunt must also be baited, although at two or 
three miles distance, as it is impossible to determine the exact locality of the tiger 
during the cold weather. 

A buffalo should not be less than two years old, and in good condition, as a tiger 
will frequently refuse to notice a thin, half-starved animal. The rope should never be 
tied round the buffalo’s neck, as it would excite suspicion ; it should be made fast to 
the fetlock of a foreleg and then be secured to atree. When a tiger kills a buffalo 
he bites through the rope, and then drags the body into the nearest nullah. The 
cutting teeth of a tiger are extremely sharp, and will divide a rope like shears ; there 
are six of these teeth in either jaw, but in the upper jaw there are two very small extra 
teeth fixed transversely at the back of the farthest cutting teeth; these are mere 
tubercules and so small as to be useless. 

The buffalo baits having been tied up in the evening, and sufficient rice straw as 
food for the night having been thrown before them, nothing more can be done until 
break of day. At the earliest dawn trustworthy men are sent to each spot where 
buffaloes were tied. Should one have been killed and dragged away, the men should 
simply satisfy themselves by the tracks that it has been killed by a tiger, and not bya 
leopard ; but they should upon no account attempt to find the carcase, as at that early 
hour the tiger would probably be with it, and should he see the men, he would leave 
the buffalo, and perhaps go straight away for miles, only to return at night when all 
was quiet. 

The news of a ‘‘ kill” having been brought to camp the preparations for the hunt 
are made without loss of time. Everything depends upon the perfection of these arrange- 
ments. The number of beaters must not be excessive. It is a common practice to collect 
the greatest number possible, and in many instances the men are pressed against their 
will by Chuprassis. In such cases the beat is rarely successful, as the natives take no 
interest in the hunt, and instead of keeping an unbroken line and preserving a compact 
chain of units at regular intervals, they resolve themselves into knots or groups of ten 
or twenty men, leaving gaps in the line of a hundred yards or more, through which 
the tiger is certain to break back, and be seen no more. I never allow men to be pressed, 
as I would rather forego sport altogether than endanger the life of a native by compul- 
sion. It is impossible to lay down any fixed rule for the number of beaters, as much 
will depend upon the conditions of localities, and the party of shooters. Personally J 
dislike parties, and prefer to shoot alone, as the natives take greater pains to please 
an individual than a multitude ; they like the idea of one master, and they exhibit 
greater confidence when orders are given without any consultation with others, or 
difference of opinions. 

A party of four guns will frequently employ two hundred beaters. When shooting 
alone I prefer eighty good men, all willing, and none under twenty years of age. The 
head shikari is responsible for the line; he selects eight or ten dependable men 
whom he stations at intervals to prevent stragglers, and to preserve the line intact 
during the advance over broken ground. In addition to the beaters the head shikari 
takes twenty experienced villagers as ‘‘ Stops”; the success of the drive depends 
mainly upon these assistants. 

At first sight it appears almost impossible that a solitary gun would have the 
remotest chance of obtaining a shot at a tiger that is to“. driven forward through an 
area of perhaps two, or three hundred acres of jungle, intersected by numerous ravines, 
but it is astonishing how much may be effected by a thoroug”. knowledge of the animal 
and its ways. 

When driven before a line of beaters, a tiger never moves quickly through the 
jungle, unless a shot is fired; he walks slowly forward, and frequently halts, to listen 
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to the shouts of the approaching line, and to form his opinion of the situation. His 
instinct warns him that:some danger lies ahead, otherwise he would not be driven 
from the rear, accordingly he declines a direct course, and descending into a tempting 
ravine or nullah, he steals cautiously along its winding channel until at a favourable 
turn he emerges upon the higher ground; again listening, he cuts off an extensive 
bend by crossing the level surface for fifty or sixty paces, and then again descending 
to the deep asylum he continues his retreat . . . . On arrival at the junction of several 
nullahs with the main ravine he leaves them altogether, and having halted once more, 
and looked back in the direction of the beaters, he comes to the conclusion that an 
escape either to the left or right would be preferable to any advance in front; . 
he alters his course without delay, and would escape altogether from the beat unless 
turned by the intelligence of a ‘* Stop.” 

The ‘‘Stops” are men expressly stationed upon trees upon either flank of the 
crescent formed by the line of beaters, in such order that they form a continuous chain, 
at intervals of about one hundred yards, extending to within that distance of the gun 





AT THE LONELY DRINKING PLACES. 


upon either side ; thus should the gun be posted in a position to command a ravine, 
there will be upon the left and right within one hundred yards two Stops, and from 
these the chain of Stops will continue until they embrace the entire circuit, and become 
connected with the wings of the crescent formed by the line of beaters. In the winter 
season when the jungles are green and dense, the Stops should be nearer together, at 
intervals not exceeding fifty paces. It will be observed that by this arrangement the 
area of jungle to be driven will be enclosed as though within a huge net, and no animal 
can attempt to escape from the well-guarded line without being seen. The object of 
the Stops will be to keep the tiger from breaking out of the drive ; this requires most 
careful management. If all goes well they will be able to conduct this wary animal 
direct to the spot where the gun is stationed. To effect this, each Stop is provided 
with two or three pieces of dry and brittle stick that will snap (when broken) with 
a sharp report. 

When all have been posted in their stations by the head shikari and his assist- 
ants, the drive commences. The wild chorus of.a large body of men shouting and 
yelling at their loudest, in addition to tom-toms upon either flank, awaken the tiger 
suddenly from his sleep. I always endeavour to procure a couple of tom-toms for 
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the lines of beaters, as a tiger is not so likely to charge through, and escape by 
breaking back. Such a movement is always dangerous, as he would probably attack 
the first man whom he met. 

The tiger being well within the drive, and cautiously advancing as already 
described, would easily escape to the right or left were not the Stops on the alert. 
One of these men will suddenly perceive a dusky object of a yellowish hue moving 
slowly through the withered grass and tangled foliage ; it is coming straight towards 
him, and in a few moments, if not turned, it will be outside the beat. This is a 
critical period, and cool judgment is required. Too loud a noise would turn the 
tiger back, and he might break through the line of beaters ; the Stop waits until he 
can see the animal distinctly at about thirty yards, he then breaks a stick. The sudden 
snap at once attracts the notice of the advancing tiger: he stops and listens. 

The Stop breaks another stick, repeating the snap. Not liking the sound, the 
wary tiger turns, and altering his course, proceeds in the required direction. In this 
manner he is conducted by. the unseen guides, and led towards the spot where the 
shooter is posted, anxiously awaiting the appearance of the game. Sometimes the 
snapping of a dry stick is not sufficient to turn the tiger ; in such a case the Stop 
would clap his hands, or perhaps cough, or make some slight sound that would be 
sufficient to turn the animal without producing a scare; the latter is always to be 
avoided, as the tiger might dash’ recklessly between the Stops and be altogether 
Bost... 

At last a shot is fired! . . . This is a moment of intense excitement as nobody can 
know whether the tiger has been killed, or only wounded. If wounded, there is extreme 
danger for the beaters ; these people being aware of the fact, generally climb into trees 
directly they hear the shot. I always give a signal by bugle if the tiger is dead ; if 
the signal is not given, the beaters know that they must look out for their own safety. 
Should a tiger be only wounded, the Stops are of immense service, as some of 
them must have seen the direction he had taken. 

When a wounded tiger has to be followed up, especially during the cool season 
when the jungles are so green and dense that no object can be seen until you are close 
upon it, the danger commences. The first step is to discover the blood track. This 
having been done, a shikari ascends a tree, from which lofty position he can examine 
the ground some distance in advance. All being clear, the blood track can be followed, 
the rifle being on full cock and ready, until another tree is reached; this will be 
climbed in the same manner, and the party will proceed in the same cautious fashion 
until the wounded tiger shall be descried. No shot should be fired until the shooter 
can obtain a position that will give him a clear chance at a vital spot that will produce 
sudden death. 

Nearly all the casualties which take place annually in India are the results of 
following wounded tigers. It is strange that people who reside in India and pretend 
to be lovers of this sport do not keep a few small dogs simply trained to follow upon 
a blood track. Half a dozen curs thus trained would run a wounded tiger to bay in a 
few minutes ; this would mark the spot, and it would be comparatively easy to 
approach cautiously and to take a deadly shot while the attention of the tiger was 
occupied by the dogs. A wounded leopard is still more certain to attack, and dogs 
would be of immense assistance in following such dangerous game. 

I always provide myself with a couple of elephants, and should a tiger be wounded, 
they become invaluable. Although it is difficult to procure an elephant sufficiently 
steady to carry a howdah, there are many such animals that will advance upon the 
track of a wounded tiger and stand tolerably steady until he should either roar, or 
charge, in which case the elephant would probably run away. Should an elephant 
bolt in thick forest with a howdah, the occupant would most likely be swept off, and 
the howdah be smashed to pieces by opposing branches, but the simple pad may be 
comfortably and securely arranged by lashing with strong ropes a solid bolster 
transversely across the seat. This bolster should be made of the strongest floursack 
stuffed with rice-straw firmly pounded. The rider leans his back against this 
unyielding support, which enables him to shoot without the slightest fear of being 
thrown off should the elephant bolt at the moment of firing. Even should an elephant 
run away when thus accoutred, the rider upon a pad can throw himself forward, or 
upon one side, and dodge the branches of trees that would certainly destroy a 
howdah. 
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The most exciting form of tiger-shooting is in the grass country where no trees 
exist, and the tigers are discovered by beating with a long line of elephants. In such 
countries baits are tied up in numerous positions, and should there be a ‘ kill,” the 
neighbourhood is driven by thirty or fifty elephants. To enjoy this sport there should 
not be more than two guns; generally there are six or eight, and the tiger has no 
chance, but is killed as soon as he is viewed. I have hunted with a line of forty 
elephants without any com- 
panion, but as a solitary 
gun. Occasionally I have 
had a tiger on foot for seve- 
ral hours without the possi- 
bility of obtaining a shot, 
as he has charged and 
broken through the long 
line of elephants repeat- 
edly ; this has much en- 
hanced the sport, when 
after marching and 
counter - marching for 
several miles he has at 
length been cornered and 
received his quietus. 

There are many people 
who imagine that nothing 
can be easier than to shoot 
a tiger from the secure 
position of a mucharn, or 
platform, in a convenient 
tree ; in many cases there 
is no difficulty, but in all 
there is great discomfort, 
which is a disadvantage 
to the shooter, who may 
have been doubled up ina 
cramped position for more 
than an hour before the 
critical moment arrives 
and the tiger appears 
before him. There is some 
art in the construction of 
a good mucharn. A tree 
must be selected which 
provides three strong 
boughs rising from a 
common centre, and 
spreading outwards to 
admit a triangular plat- 
form. This is arranged 
by lashing three bars of 
wood each about ten feet 
pin d in length across the up- 
ELEPHANT CHARGING A WOUNDED TIGER. right boughs. When this 
frame-work is completed, 
sixteen cross-bars perfectly straight, and about three inches in diameter, should be 
laid across the triangle as close together as possible. These must be secured by 
lashing, and the mucharn will be complete. A carpet folded in four layers should 
be arranged upon the corduroy construction, upon which the shooter sits. No person 
should dangle his legs over the edge : Dr. Hamilton was killed two years ago by a tiger 
which sprang up, and seized him by the leg when in this helpless position. 

The difficulty of shooting from a mucharn is very great should the animal present 
itself upon the right of the rifle. It is almost impossible to turn, and in this manner 
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a tiger is frequéntly missed, or perhaps only slightly wounded. I have a small turn- 
stool with a wide base, the height being exactly arranged to admit of a rest being 
taken by placing the left elbow upon the knee; this is a charming arrangement, as 
the pin of the turn-stool being well greased, no noise is produced by turning, and a shot 
may be taken in any direction. Care must be taken lest the recoil of six drams of 
powder should upset the shooter from his seat. I also have a portable platform four 
feet by three feet six inches made of teak planks screwed upon two parallel bars, which 
project at either end, forming four handles about two feet long, like a gardener’s 
hand-barrow. This contrivance is lashed across the triangle, and forms an excellent 
level surface; when covered with a folded dhurri, or carpet, the turn-stool is 
thoroughly secured from slipping. My advice to every person who is preparing his 
shooting position is, ‘‘make yourself thoroughly comfortable ; do not begrudge the . 
‘time, or trouble, but prepare your mucharn with the greatest care, and do not accept 
the position unless you can command a shot in every direction.” 

There may be circumstances when this becomes impossible, and in such cases the 
animal is almost certain to present a shot which cannot be commanded by the rifle. 1 
had a notable example of this on 28th December, 1890. At a place called Ghat 
Piperia in the Damoh district in Central India there are three well-known tiger haunts 
separated from each other by three or four miles. As I have already described, a 
tiger invariably occupies the well-known haunt upon his arrival in the district, probably 
after an absence of several months, therefore Ghat Piperia had earned a special 
reputation. I had frequently visited this place in former years, and I possessed the 
inestimable advantage of knowing the jungles intimately throughout the district. 

There was a very large and much-respected tiger that was in the habit of visiting 
these attractive haunts: this animal was exceedingly fierce, and he had an awkward 
custom of breaking back, and of attacking the line of beaters ; in this manner he had 
killed a man during a hunt by the Deputy Commissioner in the spring of 1890. 
When a tiger has killed a man he becomes an object of more than ordinary interest, 
as he is certain to repeat the attack upon the next opportunity. This animal had been 
hunted and shot at so frequently that he had become exceedingly wary, and he had 
adopted an artifice by which there is little doubt he had many times escaped from 
death. He would move at the usual stealthy pace through dense jungle, but should 
he arrive at any open place, the increased light was sufficient warning, and he would 
instantly change his slow pace to the fullest speed, and dash across the glade at the 
rate of an express train. 

When I was camped at Ghat Piperia, this tiger had not been heard of for some 
months, and the natives felt very confident that he would shortly reappear. I had 
baits tied up nightly in the usual places, and daily made excursions to a distance of 
several miles to drive the jungles with fifty or sixty men, in the hope by disturbing an 
extensive outlying circuit to induce the tiger to seek covert in one of his well-known 
haunts. Unfortunately when assisting in the construction of a mucharn, I had lately 
met with an accident, by cutting my left thumb nearly off with a sharp bill-hook, 
therefore I carried my left hand in a sling, and I was placed at a serious dis- 
advantage. , 

We were driving jungle on one occasion in a piece of first class reserve forest 
where I expected to find either Sambur deer, or cheetul,! and my hand being disabled, 
I contented myself with a long ‘450 Colt’s revolver, with which I could kill anything at 
a short distance. Instead of a mucharn, which takes a considerable time to build, | 
arranged my ladder in a manner that was not inconvenient. This ladder was 4ft. wide 
inside at the base, and 2ft. 6in. at the top by 15ft. in length. The sides were very 
strong bamboos, and the rungs were teak, exceedingly strong and fixed by iron bolts 
completely through the bamboo, secured by screw nuts and washers. I always 
carried two very straight and thick wooden bars about six feet in length. It was only 
necessary to choose a tree which presented a fork about twelve feet from the ground, 
and to lash firmly across the fork one of the bars in front, and the other behind exactly 
parallel. The ladder was then fixed in sucha position that the top rung rested against 
the front cross-bar, to which it was firmly lashed ; the projecting side of the ladder 
was secured against the trunk of the tree with a strong rope. 

This arrangement formed a comfortable seat upon the three parallel cross-pieces, 
the rung of the ladder, and the two bars. The usual objection to any fixed position 

1 Spotted deer. 
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existed, that it was impossible to shoot to the right, but witha pistol thts disadvantage 
was reduced materially. When seated upon this arrangement, the ladder was 
concealed by heaping against its length several long branches in full foliage. 

We had completed two drives, and the only animals I had seen were about a dozen 
cheetul, which in complete ignorance of danger, halted within seven or eight paces of 
my position. There was a buck among them, but he had just shed his antlers, there- 
fore I would not fire. The beat being concluded, I was considering the next movement, 
when a native in great excitement, and streaming with perspiration, suddenly arrived 
with the report, that “he big tiger had sprung out of a ravine and seized one of his 
cows while he was watching his herds: he had run from the scene, and knowing our 
locality he had come at best speed to give the information. I knew the place well 
from his description, it was about a mile on the other side of my own camp, two 
miles and a half from the spot where I now stood. No time was lost, all my men 
were eager for the sport, and we hastened in the direction of Punda, the scene of the 





FROM THAT HOLD HE DRAGS THE DEAD ANIMAL INTO THE NEAREST RAVINE, 


attack. We had to pass our camp, therefore, upon arrival, I sent all the people 
forward, and rode to the tents to exchange the Colt’s revolver for my Paradox gun. 
This was more handy than the rifle, being nearly four pounds lighter (8} Ibs.), and 
in case of necessity I could use it with one hand. 

As I hurried the elephant along the level plain, the whole of which was cultivated 
with wheat, I could distinguish the vultures soaring above the jungle-covered hills 
upon the right front ; this denoted the spot where the tiger had dragged the cow. 
A crowd of people were collected together with my shikaris. The blood was 
pointed out where the struggle had taken place, and the cow had been dragged about 
eighty yards to a deep ravine which formed at this season a stream of running water. 
My head shikari, Kerim Bux, had examined the drag, and had discovered that the 
tiger had not been contented with the ravine as a place of concealment, but he had 
dragged the carcase across the sandy bottom, and had pulled it into one of the lateral 
nullahs which drained into the main stream. The vultures were sitting upon the 
boughs of a tall peepul tree, and there could be no doubt that the tiger, having been 
undisturbed, was now eating the prey which he had so audaciously obtained. 

The village people knew exactly where he was. The interior of the jungle was as 
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bad as can be imagined ; it was composed of dense evergreen bushes called karoonda, 
and the ground was broken into a perfect labyrinth of deep ravines or nullahs, all of 
which drained into the main channel which formed the boundary of the cultivated 
lain. 

A I left the elephants upon this plain, and, accompanied by my shikaris, 1 made a 
dtitour, crossed the stream, and struggled up the almost perpendicular bank on the 
jungle side. After descending into several deep nullahs we arrived upon a narrow 
hog’s-back between dense jungle, which formed a wall upon either side. This high 
ground was perfectly clean, the grass having been closely eaten by numerous sheep 
and cattle; it resembled a road of about eighty yards width which descended direct to 
the main stream, into which at right angles all the nullahs drained. The tiger was 
supposed to be within two hundred paces of this spot. All the beaters, accompanied 
by the village headmanand sfikaris, had gone in an opposite direction, to take up 
their position for the drive whenever the signal should be given. Great silence was 
observed, and our people spoke in what they imagined to be whispers. 

We were in a difficulty ; there were no large trees adapted for a mucharn; the 
largest was about the thickness of a‘man’s thigh, but this merely possessed a simple 
fork about ten feet from the ground. After much discussion it was arranged that as 
a mucharn was not possible, the ladder should be lashed against a cross-bar in the 
manner already described ; but the ladder was too long, and it was impossible to fix 
it in such a position that I could sit upon the top rung. After much delay in trying 
various experiments, it was determined that the only feasible plan would be to secure 
the ladder against the cross-bar from the rear of the tree, which would conceal it, as 
it grew from dense karoonda bush ; I was to stand upon the third rung from the top 
of the ladder, facing the place from which the tiger was expected to emerge. 
This was a horrible position, as it would be absolutely impossible to take any shot 
upon the right, as the rifle would be hampered between the rungs of the ladder, the 
side of which would prevent the barrel from being pointed in that direction. My 
shikaris were unanimous in declaring that the tiger would not appear upon the right, 
but that he would approach exactly in front, in which case I should obtain a splendid 
shot. 

I descended from my unpleasant post, and examined the ground closely. A very 
clever shikari, Gholab Singh, who knew every yard of the jungle, differed from the 
other men; he declared that the tiger would emerge upon my right front, in which 
case it would be impossible for me to take the shot. I accompanied this man, and 
he showed me a narrow game-path like a sheep-run; he was positive that this would 
be the tiger’s route, as it led direct from the nullah, where he was now lying upon the 
‘“‘kill.” I counted forty-one paces from that path to the foot of my ladder; I 
immediately ascended, and endeavoured to take a trial shot with the Paradox at an 
imaginary object supposed to be standing in the path. By straining every muscle, 
and twisting my body to the left, I could barely accomplish this. Unfortunately it was 
impossible to improve the situation ; my head s#ikari and all others left me, to arrange 
the Stops, and to give the signal for the beaters. 

The distance was so short, that I had not long to wait in my uncomfortable 
position, standing on the narrow rung of a ladder. As the beaters knew within a few 
yards the exact locality of the tiger, they had arranged a half-circle, and with a 
magnificent burst in chorus, they gave a sudden yell within a hundred yards of his 
lair. The beat was splendid, tom-toms rattled loudly, and the concentration of voices 
showed that the men were in close line together. 

I felt sure that if the tiger did not break back, he would not be long in appearing, 
should he determine to make straight for my position. I was well on the look out in 
every direction. Five minutes had not elapsed when I detected a movement among 
the withered grass and green bushes upon my right front, exactly in the narrow path 
which Gholab Singh had declared the tiger would adopt. In another instant he was 
standing within the jungle, but close to the exit of the path. Although the view was 
not clear I could see his shoulders with sufficient distinctness to have made certain of 
the shot, had I been able to point the rifle ; it was in vain that I strained every nerve 
and almost lost my footing in leaning to the left, in the endeavour to take aim ; the 
ladder prevented the possibility. Perhaps if the animal had remained there for half 
a minute I might eventually have succeeded, but after a few seconds of hesitation, he 
played his accustomed game. With three short but loud roars he rushed forward at a 
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tremendous pace across the open, passing obliquely within five yards of me, and dis- 
appearing in the opaque karoonda jungle. With one hand I endeavoured to swing 
the Paradox round, and I fired in the hopeless chance of reaching him ; it was in 
vain; the bullet struck the hard ground far behind him, and I heard it ‘‘ ping” through 
the air as the ricochet carried it far away towards the neighbouring hills. This was an 
immense tiger, and the view of his rush was magnificent : but he was gone! 

When my people assembled I described the incident; the only man who was 
contented was Gholab Singh, who was proved to have been correct in his opinion, 
that the tiger would make his appearance from the small game-path on the right, and 
not from the front as the other s/zkaris had insisted. 

I remounted my elephant, and we all steered towards the camp; everybody was 
somewhat crestfallen, as such a chance of a mid-day ‘‘ kill,” and a tiger almost in the 
hand, seldom occurs. The people reminded me of all they had previously informed me 
regarding the habits.of this tiger, and of his extreme cunning in making a dash at 





full speed across the open, which had saved him upon so many occasions. They 

seemed to think that my wounded thumb had interfered with good shooting, but if 

both hands*had been sound it would have been impossible to hit that tiger from the 

uncomfortable position in which I had been placed. It determined me in my principle 
‘** Above all things make yourself thoroughly comfortable, if you can.” 

I felt deeply (perhaps ridiculously) humiliated in the escape of this well-known 
tiger. I had made six voyages to India upon shooting excursions, and this was the 
only tiger fired at that I had not brought home on the same day to camp ; the spell 
seemed broken. When we reached the camp and the beaters received their pay, | 
told them my determination to remain in their country for any length of time, as | 
should not leave until I had succeeded in killing that same tiger. The men were all 
in good spirits, and they agreed to assist in every way, as the beast was a public 
enemy. 

A few days’ careful search throughout the neighbourhood proved that the tiger had 
forsaken us. The shot fired was enough to scare this wily animal, and to drive him 
to some distant jungles. There were no others in the accustomed haunts, therefore 
it was a matter of extreme patience if this notorious tiger were to be interviewed again. 
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I determined to amuse myself daily by driving all jungles within a radius of six 
miles from camp in rotation. This would give a diameter of twelve miles, therefore 
if I should work out the circle of country after a regular system of driving, I should 
so thoroughly disturb the distant beats that any animals would naturally concentrate 
in the sanctuary of a three mile radius from camp ; this would be preserved as a quiet 
asylum. Every night three buffaloes were tied up in the customary haunts, in case 
they should be revisited by the tiger, and every morning we sallied forth with two 
elephants and about forty men to beat the distant jungles in the order that had been 
pre-arranged. 

It must be remembered that the tiger escaped on 28th December. . . . . Eighteen days 
elapsed in constant work without the faintest trace of a tiger throughout the country. 
On the 15th January we were as usual driving jungles about six miles from camp, 
when upon entering a level meadow bordered by a stream, and jungle-covered hills, I 
saw a large buffalo lying down alone. Directing my elephant towards it, I saw that it 
was dying : there were several wounds in the throat, and the back of the neck, which 
denoted the recent attack of a tiger. 

There was a village within a quarter of a mile. We therefore hurried in that 
direction, but meeting some natives on the way, we were informed that they knew all 
about the dying buffalo. It appeared that on the previous evening, a little after 
sunset, a man was driving his herd of buffaloes from pasture to secure them for the 
night, when the well-known tiger sprang out of the nullah bordering the plain, and 
seized alarge female. The man shouted, and two buffaloes that were near, immedi- 
ately attacked the tiger with such impetuosity that they knocked it from its hold, and 
drove it into the stream bordering the jungle from which it had made the attack. 
This is not an uncommon occurrence, as buffaloes will generally rush to the rescue 
should a member of the herd be attacked. The wounded buffalo was able to march 
with its companions to the village, and had accompanied the herd to pasture on the 
following morning, but inflammation had set in, and the throat had rapidly swollen to an 
extent that threatened suffocation. The poison from a tiger’s claws is rapid in its action. 

The first movement necessary was the examination of the tiger’s tracks. These we 
discovered in a few minutes in the nullah bed from which he had sprang upon the 
buffalo. I felt sure that he had left this portion of the jungle, as a tiger will always 
change his quarters when baffled and defeated ; nevertheless we drove about a mile of 
jungle at the foot of the rocky hills. There was nothing in the drive except wild pigs, 
and numerous peacocks. The character of the country was a large, but monotonous 
extent of steep hills about six hundred feet above the level of the plain: the rock was 
red sandstone in flat masses. The summit of these ranges was a plateau which 
extended for some miles, and in many places the sides of the hills were so precipitous 
that the wild animals could only ascend by favourable passes. Having thoroughly 
beaten one side of the valley, we crossed over and examined the jungles upon the 
opposite line of the hills. In ten minutes we came upon a tiger’s track apparently 
quite fresh, as there had been no wind to fill the foot-prints with dust or sand. These 
tracks were immensely large, and they were at once declared to be those of the big 
tiger which had been the object of our search for somany days. We came to the con- 
clusion that after he had been driven off by the two buffaloes on the preceding evening, 
he had crossed over the plain during the night, and the line of his retreat was in the 
direction of our camp: he was therefore travelling towards one of his accustomed 
haunts. We accordingly followed up the tracks for about two miles, until they turned to 
the right and entered a narrow wooded valley which ran far into a bend of the 
precipitous hills. At length we came upon a small tank of exceedingly muddy water, 
where an ancient shooting station built of masonry still existed, although in ruins. 
The tiger’s footprints were deeply imbedded in the mud on the fringe of the water, but 
he evidently had declined to drink such impurity, as his tracks turned before he had 
been sufficiently near to slake his thirst. Nevertheless this proved that he wanted 
water, therefore we felt sure he would have crossed the hills, and have taken the 
wished for direction towards the big river Bearmi. 

I had three elephants, therefore we formed a line with the beaters, and drove the 
entire jungle through the valley up to the foot of the hills. I ordered guns to be fired, 
and the elephants to scream and roar, to hasten his retreat, should the tiger be any- 
where upon this side of the hills. We then hastened to camp with the good news— 
“that the tiger was in the neighbourhood once more.” 
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Upon our arrival in camp I at once sent my head shkari, Kerim Bux, to a favourite 
haunt about three miles distant, near a village named Deori, with instructions to tie up 
two buffaloes in the most likely places about a quarter of a mile apart. Other men 
were started off to tie up buffaloes in totally different directions, in the two haunts 
already described. I felt perfectly certain that the tiger would kill one of the baits 
before morning, as the attack upon the buffalo on the previous evening proved him to 
be hungry, and game was so scarce in the jungles that it would be difficult to capture. 
[ ordered Kerim Bux to engage fifty well-selected men at Deori and the neighbouring 
villages, to be ready on the following morning when required. Others would be ready 
to accompany us from Ghat Piperia should there be a ‘‘kill” reported at break 
of day. 

The morning broke. At about 7.30 a.m. two parties arrived, driving before them 
the buffaloes which had been tied as baits at two of the positions. There had been no 
kill there. At about 8 a.m. we perceived in the distance, Kerim Bux, and one native 
advancing towards the camp from the Deori side. Kerim was a big man, pluck to the 
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TIGER CHARGING THE LINE OF BEATER ELEPHANTS. 


backbone, and of great physical strength, and there was a peculiar elasticity in his 
step this morning that denoted satisfaction. When he came within easy hearing, the 
words ‘‘a kill” at once rejoiced the camp. The elephants were already accoutred, 
and everything being prepared we started without the least delay. Kerim had seen 
the tracks, verifying the presence of the big tiger within a hundred yards of the spot 
where the buffalo was tied ; there was accordingly no doubt that our old acquaintance 
was close at hand. 

I did not wish to form too long a line of beaters, as I knew the ground was a 
perfect labyrinth of deep and dangerous nullahs, and the tiger would assuredly be 
lying in one of these not far distant from his ‘‘ kill.” Fifty good men would be 
sufficient. Three dependable fellows were entrusted with percussion shells, which 
explode with a loud report when thrown upon the ground; these were to be thrown 
into the deep nullahs, into which no human being could penetrate owing to the tangled 
thorns and grasses. These three men would occupy either flank, and the centre of the 
line, and it was hoped that the frequent explosions would prevent the tiger from 
breaking back. 

Crossing the Bearmi river close to the camp, we rode across the Saleeah plain for 
nearly three miles, and by the time we had reached Deori, such a multitude of natives 
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had collected as volunteers that it was necessary to dismiss them, after having selected 
fifty of the best men. We were now only one mile from the spot where the ‘ kill” 
had taken place. The headman of the village took the lead. After crossing several 
deep places I dismounted, and left the elephants in a secluded glade ; following the 
guide, I at length found myself upon a narrow ridge covered with jungle; this was 
about fifty feet above the bottom from which we had ascended. 

My head shtkari had prepared this spot many days previous, to be ready should 
a tiger kill the bait. Kerim had cut away all jungle on the left, clearing a space 
twenty feet in width to the bottom of a deep nullah, along which he expected the 
tiger to advance. On the other side of this nullah, the hillside was open grassland, 
thus I could not only command the nullah about forty yards distant but also the 
open grass slope beyond. On the right of the ridge there was an exceedingly 
narrow glade, about nine paces in width, running parallel for about one hundred 
and twenty yards: from this, a jungle-covered hill continued the mass of forest which 
covered the surrounding country. Kerim Bux had already constructed a mucharn 
between two trees which grew close together on the summit of the ridge, exactly above 
a narrow cattle-path which ran along the centre of the hog’s-back throughout its 
length. My ladder was erected in the middle of this path behind the mucharn, and 
completely blocked the passage. 

When I had quietly examined the surroundings, I expressed my dissatisfaction 
with the arrangements. ‘‘ Why should the tiger approach by the deep nullah upon 
the left, and then ascend the side of the ridge where the jungle had been cleared ?” 
In my opinion a tiger would avoid a nullah which had open grass-land upon one 
side ; and certainly he would refuse to take a path which had recently been cleared of 
jungle by the axe. I! did not believe that any tiger would expose himself in so reckless 
a manner, especially such a cunning character as we were now expecting. Neither 
did I believe that he would be foolish enough to march along the narrow glade upon 
my right, as this particular tiger had the knack of avoiding open places, or of going 
at full speed across them. 

All my s/ikaris and the village headman were determined; they declared most 
positively that the tiger would take either the left or right, but that he certainly would not 
come along the cattle-path upon the crest of the ridge. I stubbornly adhered to my 
own opinion that the tiger would keep to the path, in which case I should be helpless, 
as the mucharn was screened by an evergreen tree (the Bael), in thick foliage which 
would completely block the view in front—in fact should a tiger be within three yards 
of me I should not even be aware of his presence. The triangular framework of the 
mucharn was actually lashed to this Bael tree, the boughs of which had been pruned 
away as much as possible, but it was so large and thick that it was impossible to clear 
the path without cutting away all the heavier branches; this would make a great 
noise, and the sound of an axe is well known to all wild animals to denote the presence 
of man. 

I prophesied that we should have a repetition of the calamity of 28th December, 
and that the tiger would escape simply through the careless construction of the mucharn. 
However, my usually dependable man Kerim was very positive, especially as his 
opinion was supported by the majority. 1 took my seat, and the sAzkarvis all retired to 
command the beaters, who were at no great distance. I was now alone, and I carefully 
studied the position. I had previously examined the path, which descended along the 
ridge to the low ground beyond, and communicated with the numerous nullahs ; it 
was therefore the natural route for any animal to select if it were driven from those 
secure retreats. There was a turn in the path as it ascended the ridge, and by leaning 
as far as possible to the left, I could see for about twenty yards in a straight line, 
before the bend in the path commenced. By peering carefully between the branches 
and leaves in front, I could see anything that might be upon the path, but it would be 
impossible to shoot. Thus should the tiger advance along the route in my front, I 
should have had a magnificent chance had the view been clear, but I should be 
paralyzed in my present position. 

Suddenly the beat commenced with a burst of voices, and three successive 
explosions along the line; these were quite as loud as the report of a rifle. I 
could distinguish several Stops in various trees at a distance to the left upon the 
grass slope on the other side of the deep nullah, and I watched carefully the expected 
approaches both to my left and right ; occasionally craning to my left to obtain a clear 
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view of the cattle-path in front. The drive was splendidly conducted ; the explosive 
shells were fired in admirable succession, but nothing appeared in view. The 
beaters were within three hundred yards, and I should have expected the tiger to 
have presented himself before this, as the reports of the explosions would have 
accelerated his movements. Again I leaned half out of my mucharn to view the 
cattle-path. I was startled ; the tiger was nearly beneath me! 

I could have put salt on his tail ! He was an enormous fellow, and he was walking 
along the path without a sign of hesitation. It was impossible to fire from my position, 
but thinking that he would pass exactly underneath my mucharn, I pointed the rifle 
directly downwards, waiting for his appearance. There was the sound of a sudden 
rush; and he was gone !—Vanished, when he was almost within my grasp. The 
broad ladder which formed a gate across the path must have alarmed him. | thought 
that he had broken back, and that some accident would happen to the beaters, but in 
a few seconds I caught sight of him for an instant, dashing at full speed across the far 





end of the narrow glade upon my right. I took a snap shot as he disappeared in the 
thick jungle upon the hill-side, and I could just distinguish his form as he continued his 
mad course through the jungle parallel with the little glade. 

I never liked to hear the report of my rifle without seeing a white belly stretched 
upon the ground: I had missed. It was a very awkward and unexpected shot at a 
little over seventy yards. The men came up; I felt angry, but ashamed. Scolding 
was of no use. ‘‘I told you so,” was my only consolation. We now called in 
the Stops. Several men had seen the tiger passing over an open hill-side, and 
making for a well-known place in which he would be certain to lay up until the night 
time ; during which he would probably quit the neighbourhood. 

One more chance remained, and we determined to follow him without delay ; his 
retreat was a mile distant, in which he would assuredly lie up until disturbed. 
We were not long in arriving at the spot. It was a grassy dell, at the bottom of 
which the river wound its zigzag course between jungle-covered hills. At this season 
(16th January) the river’s bed was about twenty-five yards in width, but dry, except in 
the sudden bends where the strong current had scooped deep holes. There was aclear 
space of open grass for about forty yards upon either side of the river which formed 


the bottom of the glen : from this the jungle-covered hills rose to a height of about 200 
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feet. The tiger was supposed to be on the other side of the river, among the nullahs 
formed by the drainage from the hills. We descended into the dell, and crossed the 
river, which as it wound round the base of the hills and formed a long and unequal 
channel with perpendicular banks in some portions, while at others the ground shelved 
gradually towards the stream. I was of opinion that the tiger would cross at a point 
where the river issued from the jungle between two forest-covered hills, as I considered 
he would avoid the open ground. There was a tree of immense girth and height which 
grew on the extreme margin of the river’s bank; three huge limbs about nine feet 
from the ground would form a resting place for my platform. When this was com- 
pleted, and I had taken my seat, I discovered a considerable disadvantage in the 
position, the limb that formed the right support was so enormous that it screened the 
view of my right front. If the tiger should break cover upon that side, I should not be 
able to see it until it had almost passed upon my right. I knew the locality thoroughly ; 
it would have been perfection for three guns, as they could have been placed one 
hundred yards apart, which would have commanded the whole length of the glen, but 
as I was alone there would be considerable difficulty in driving the tiger within a 
reasonable range. Everything would depend upon the Stops. 1 impressed the men 
with the necessity of unusual caution. I had no doubt of their capabilities, the great 
danger lay in the tiger refusing to come on before the beaters, and that he might break 
back. I was thoroughly comfortable on my roomy platform, and I could turn noise- 
lessly with ease in any direction. Severaltimes I experimented upon turning quickly to 
my right, and aiming between the huge limbs, one of which screened my front ; this | 
could accomplish with rapidity. As 1 sat with my back to the river’s bed which was 
just beneath me, I faced the hills about a hundred yards distant from which the tiger 
was expected, and I had forty paces of open grass-land between me and the edge of 
the jungle at the base. Upon my left I looked directly up the river’s bed, into the 
hollow from which it issued between the forest-covered hills, therefore no animal could 
possibly escape without being seen by me. 

There was no wind, but, as the line of beaters had commenced at some distance 
upon the other side of the hills, I could hear no sign of their advance. I felt a 
delightful excitement, as this tiger seemed to bear a charmed life; I had fired two 
shots, both of which had missed; certainly that upon 28th December was an impos- 
sible attempt, and that of the morning was a mere random chance, nevertheless they 
both counted as misses. If he were to escape me a third time I might as well bury 
my rifle, and retire from the world of sport. While I was reflecting upon such 
matters, the shouts of the beaters, although faint, were clearly distinguished from the 
cooing of countless doves, which always cause confusion in a drive until the men 
close up. Presently the wild cries and yells sounded almost close to me, as the 
beaters arrived on the sky-line of the hills, and began to descend towards the glen 
which I commanded. The tiger would probably make for the jungles where he had 
killed the buffalo, from which we had driven him in the morning ; in that case he must 
cross the river and must be opposed by a line of Stops. 

I was keeping a sharp look-out, when suddenly a splendid sight presented itself. 
A tiger which looked enormous, emerged at a trot from the jungle on my left, and for 
a moment halted in the dry bed of the river between the forest-covered hills. He was 
then in bright green grass about two feet high, which grew among the large rounded 
stones that formed the river’s bed. I would not fire, as he was quite one hundred and 
forty yards distant, and although I knew that I could hit him, having already taken a 
steady rest with my elbow on the knee, the shot would not have been sufficiently accurate 
to kill him without further trouble. Having stood and listened attentively upon the edge 
of the stony channel, which was in that place about thirty yards in width, he deter- 
mined to cross into the jungles upon the opposite hill-side ; without further hesitation, 
he walked quickly towards the other bank. This was a terrible disappointment, he 
would escape from the beat ! 

At this moment I heard a sound like a short cough, from a tree nearly facing the 
advancing tiger ; he stopped suddenly in the middle of the channel. 

‘** Well done, Stop!” I inwardly exclaimed. 

The tiger stood and listened, then turning abruptly to his left, he trotted along the 
centre of the dry channel, direct for my position. Again he halted, as though he had 
changed his intention, and turning to the right, he made straight for his first direction 
to the opposite bank. . . . Acrack was heard as though some person had clapped 
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his hands! . . . The tiger again halted, and listened with keen suspicion. . . ‘*‘ Ha— 
Ho”. . . a voice uttered from a tree topon the river’s bank. This decided the tiger ; 
he turned quickly round, and trotted back into the jungle from whence he came. 
‘Bravo Stop! Beautifully done!” . . . We had him once more within the beat in 
thick jungle, and the beaters were closing up in a half circle. 

I felt sure that the tiger, having been turned twice, would not attempt that same 
place again, therefore I turned my stool to face the front, as I knew that he could not 
remain long without either breaking back through the beaters, or showing himself 
upon the open. Suddenly I heard a man clap his hands from a tree on my extreme 
right ; by this I knew that the tiger was headed, when trying to break out in that 
direction. In less than a minute I heard ‘‘ Ho, ho,” in another spot; the Stops were 
behaving splendidly ; without them we should have had no chance. 

The line of beaters yelling their loudest, and two tom-toms rattling like the roll 
upon a drum, had now closed into three parts of a circle, and I began to fear that the 
tiger had managed to slink away between the Stops. Suddenly I heard three short 
but terrific roars close in my right front! In an instant I knew that he had broken 
cover, although I could not see him owing to the thick limb of the tree just before me; 
but, throwing my rifle over the obstruction as I had already practised, I was just in 
time to fire, as, at the fullest speed, the tiger dashed past me on the right. He was 
within five yards of my tree, and he rolled over a complete somersault, owing to the 
great momentum of his pace, falling in a heap down the perpendicular bank into the 
dry bed of the river, seven feet below. He lay dead just beneath my tree; the *577 
solid leaden bullet had struck him high upon the shoulder. We found on a subsequent 
examination that in its downward course it had passed through the centre of the heart, 
and remained flattened beneath the skin low down upon the opposite flank. 

This was a satisfactory termination after so long a search as nineteen days for this 
formidable tiger. The beaters had been first-rate throughout, as it will have been 
observed that in three drives from 28th December, the tiger had been brought close 
to the gun upon every occasion ; this with a solitary gun is high art in shikar arrange- 
ments. The finish had been splendid. Few people can imagine the grand exhibition 
of power when such a tiger rushed at immense speed across the open glade ; and the 
overwhelming effect of the *577 solid bullet in rolling him over stone dead, like a 
rabbit, while going at this speed was simply magnificent. 

When we arrived in camp and the tiger was measured and weighed, the results 
were :—length from nose to tip of tail 9 ft. 7 ins.—weight 400 lbs. This animal 
was immensely muscular, but entirely devoid of fat, not one ounce existing upon the 
body. Had he been equal to the average he would have weighed 420 lbs. On the 
previous year I had killed one that weighed 437 lbs., which was the largest that I 
have ever tested. Several pounds should be added to these weights for loss of blood. 
When the skull was boiled, and cleaned, I found¢ an injury to the arched bone through 
which the large muscle passes to work the lower jaw. A portion of this had evidently 
been shot away at some former period by a hollow express bullet, which had, as usual, 
splashed into minute fragments upon striking the hard substance, and ceased to exist ; 
had this been solid, it would have penetrated the brain. 

About six weeks after this incident I returned to the same locality, and with the 
same shikaris, and beaters, I had the extraordinary good fortune to find a fine tigress 
with four handsome cubs, a little larger than foxhounds. In two days I killed them 
all; the arrangements being so perfect that each animal was driven within sixty yards 
of the rifle. The tigress was the first to fall dead, and after an exciting hunt of a couple of 
hours, two of the young ones shared the same fate. On the following day after great 
trouble, I obtained shots at the remaining two. Five were therefore killed in two days by 
a single gun, which is sufficient testimony to the character of the siikaris, and the 
beaters. Not one of those five animals ever moved, but fell stone-dead on receiving 
the bullet. 
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A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND. 
VI. 
THE GENERAL QUESTIONS ME. 


HEN I went to my cabin on the night of this same day that I have 
been writing about [| found a boathook in my bunk. A pole about 
six feet long with a spike and an iron hook at the end of it is an 
odd object to encounter in one’s bed. I picked it up and was 
about to put it in the passage outside where the steward would 
find it and remove it when Mr. Cunningham whom I had found 
in bed and who I had thought was asleep called out : 

‘*Pray let that boathook remain, Captain Swift. It has cost 
me some trouble to procure and to smuggle it here.” 

‘** | found it in my bed,” said I. 

‘*T heartily apologize,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ I believed I had put it in the corner with 
my bundle of sticks and umbrella.” 

It was not my business to inquire his motive in adding a boathook to the slender 
stock of cabin furniture ; but one thing I guessed: that there must be some one on 
board—probably one of the crew-—-who was willing to serve him; because the boat- 
hook belonged to one of the quarter-boats ; and the four quarter-boats swung from 
davits over the edge of the poop ; so that as Mr. Cunningham was not likely to have 
shown himself upon the poop some one must have sneaked aft and abstracted the 
boat-hook for him. 

But it was not long before I discovered the use he designed the boathook for. It was 
next day indeed, during the afternoon that on entering the berth I found him standing 
at the open porthole with his watch in one hand and the boathook in the other. The 
wind was off the beam on the side of our cabin and the heel of the hull rose the 
window above the sea line so that you saw nothing but the piebald sky throughit. It 
had been a day of quiet weather ; and the ship was sliding pleasantly at some eight 
knots in the hour over the wide Atlantic heave that was scarred into lines of small 
billows by the brushing of the wind. Scarcely guessing what he would be at, yet 
judging that he wished to be private I was about to withdraw. 

‘*No, no, pray remain,” he said, ‘‘I have no secrets from you. What time do 
you make it ?” 

I looked at my watch and gave him the hour—that is the time by the clock in the 
saloon. 

** Quite right,” said he, and pocketing his watch he stood gazing intently through 
the porthole. 
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I watched him with curiosity, not in the least knowing what to expect. On a 
sudden he uttered an exclamation and quickly thrusting the boathook through the 
porthole, he carefully but dexterously hauled in a length of thin line at the extremity 
of which was a letter folded very small, weighted by a piece of stuff which I°after- 
wards discovered to be a lump of holystone. He removed the letter, thrice pulled the 
string or length of twine as a signal, and the attached piece of stone lying in the 
port was jerked out and drawn upwards past the rim of the mizzen channel. 

I guessed by the flush in his face and the sparkle in his eye that the letter was the 
first of these strategic communications. He shot a glance of triumph at me and 
eagerly read the missive. 

‘* What think you of my idea of an ocean post-office?” said he, folding up the 
letter and stowing it away in his pocket as carefully as though it had been a thousand 
pound Bank of England note. 

‘* Why,” said I, who had viewed this manceuvre with no little astonishment, ‘I 
think the device a very ingenious one. It must tax the young lady’s cleverness how- 
ever so to cast her weighted letter through the porthole as to insure it falling over the 
edge of that platform up there.” 

‘* She manages it, nevertheless,” said he. ‘‘ That platform provides us with the 
very shelter we desire. The stone passes swiftly through the window—too swiftly 
for the detection of any eye that may be looking over the side; and it might dangle 
for hours and for days under that channel without being seen from any part of the 
ship’s bulwarks.” 

My desire to share as little as possible in this strange, romantic business held me reti- 
cent, otherwise my curiosity was active enough to have tempted me into several inquiries. 
As I made my way on to the deck again I found myself smiling as I wondered what 
Sir Charles’s sensations would be had he been an urobserved spectator of this boat- 
hook-and-catch-letter proceeding. Miss Primrose was manifestly a very resolved 
young lady. There was real audacity in her conduct now. Who would suspect the 
heroic capacity of resolution her love was compelling her to exhibit concealed in such 
a perfectly feminine, such an adorably feminine aspect of modesty, sweetness, melan- 
choly, timidity as one and all of us passengers witnessed in her? That piece of holy- 
stone! She must have obtained it by some strategy—feigned an interest in the stuff 
and asked to look at a piece of it on hearing that the sailors whitened the decks by 
scrubbing the planks with the stone. ‘‘ And what will the issue be?” I remember 
thinking. ‘*‘ Will all this sincerity of passion end in forcing the hand of the General ? 
Is he a sort of man to be coaxed into compliance by such secret conspiracies, such 
dark underhand devices as his objectionable and most reprehensible conduct had 
obliged this loving couple to be guilty of ?”” One had only to think of his face to say 
‘* No!” to that fancy with the utmost emphasis. 

And now there went by a week with nothing in it that deserves chronicling. We 
penetrated the warm and sparkling parallels, caught the strong breath of the north- 
east trade wind in the overhanging wings of studding sails, and the noble ship drove 
along day and night, night and day veining the sea astern of her with a wake of liquid 
pearl and smiting the blue billow with her coppered forefoot into yeast that was made 
radiant at intervals by the gossamer-like gleam of flying-fish. Once or twice after 
dark during this week I had spied the shadow of Mr. Cunningham looming tall in the 
obscurity to leeward of the galley and had joined him for a talk of ten minutes or so; 
but my anxiety not to be implicated in any measures his love might suggest to him 
rendered me very wary and brief in these approaches. One night indeed I found 
him so busily occupied in conversing with two or three sailors that he remained un- 
conscious of my presence ; he seemed to look towards me, yet went on addressing the 
men with energy though in a very subdued voice; on which I strolled aft again 
wondering what on earth he could find in a mere chat with two or three commonplace 
Jacks to so deeply engage and interest him. 1 never again offered to join him on 
deck. 

From Miss Primrose I would regularly receive a faint smile or a slight bow when 
she arrived at meal times or if she ascended to the poop deck when I was there ; but 
these courtesies were absolutely without any further significance than to the general 
eye they were intended to express. I do not doubt that Mr Cunningham had care- 
fully advised her in his boathook-and-porthole-correspondence ; that he had repeated 
my strongly-expressed wish that my name should not in any way be mixed up in his 
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romantic undertaking ; so that her cold and colourless deportment would be due to his 
written admonitions. Yet so inconsistent is the mind that whilst on the one hand I was 
sincerely rejoiced that she should favour me with as wide a berth as she gave the rest of 
us men, on the other my vanity was piqued by what I considered a sort of in- 
gratitude in her. I would sometimes think that I merited something more than 
a bow that was only reclaimed from stiffness by its elegance: that in short 
some glow of feeling should illuminate the beautiful eves she directed at me. 
that something of warmth, of cordiality should colour the smile which she occasionally 
bestowed upon me. Yet it was very well as it was, as my good sense would note 
when I observed the manner in which I was watched by Burton and young Elphinstone 
and others of the young jokers who swelled our military company aft. I well knew, 
not by seeing only but by hearing also that the news of ‘‘ those lines Swift admires 
so much, you knaaw,” having been copied by Miss Primrose and given to me had 
gone the rounds; and many a thirsty glance did I detect if Miss Primrose came on 
deck when I was there, or on any other occasion of our exchanging a bow. 

I was one morning smoking a cigar to leeward of the wheel which I need hardly 
say—though to be sure this is the age of steamboats and ‘‘ amidship steering-gear ”— 
was fixed at the after end of the poop-deck with nothing behind it and the taffrail save 
a wide spread of sand-white grating. It was a clear, brilliant morning, the sun 
soaring with a growing fierceness of sting in its bite ; but the coolness of the fresh 
ocean breeze was in the violet shadow under the long stretch of snow-white awning. 
It was shortly after breakfast; a few people lounged here and there, but this part of 
the ship was comparatively deserted. From the main-deck resounded the sharply- 
uttered orders of a non-commissioned officer drilling a number of the soldiers. The 
mate incharge of the ship paced a little space of the poop near the weather ladder. 

I was gazing with admiration at the gleaming canvas of a vessel rendered toylike 
by distance when the companion way suddenly framed the formidable countenance of 
Sir Charles Primrose. As he emerged, I expected to see his daughter behind him, 
instead of which there appeared the grotesque figure of Captain Stagg. Without the 
pause of an instant as for reflection, the General accompanied by the little skipper 
marched right up to me. 

‘*Good morning,” he exclaimed in his loud emphatic voice of command. 

‘* Good morning, sir,” I answered. 

‘**T should like a word with you, Captain Swift.” 

‘* With pleasure.” 

He cast a look at the man at the wheel who was close by. ‘‘ Pray step a little 
this way,” said he, and the three of us—and I saw that Stagg was to be of our party— 
moved to a vacant part of the deck. ‘‘ I understand,” began the General standing in 
his towering, erect way and looking at me over his stiff high cravat, ‘‘ that you share 
a cabin with a gentleman named Pellew ?” 

‘Mr. George Pellew, Sir Charles,” broke in Captain Stagg: ‘that’s what he’s 
down as in the Passengers’ List.” 

‘* Now, sir,” continued the General ‘‘ I want you to tell me if you have any reason to 
suppose that Pellew is xo¢”’—he thundered out this word zof—‘‘ your fellow passenger’s 
real name.” 

There was nothing for it but to equivocate. I deplored the obligation, but Mr. 
Cunningham had pledged me to secrecy and my answer therefore must protect him. 

‘*Is there any reason to doubt that his name is Pellew?” I exclaimed addressing 
Captain Stagg. 

‘*Sir Charles believes the gentleman to be somebody else,” responded the 
skipper. 

‘* | have reason to suspect that his name is Cunningham,” exclaimed the General. 
‘* As his cabin-fellow you will often have conversed with him, some remark will have 
excited your suspicion. You will have observed the initials on his linen for instance.” 

‘* This really concerns you more than me, Captain Stagg,” said I. 

‘‘If the safety of the ship isn’t threatened by the gentleman’s conduct I can’t 
possibly make it concern me that I can see,” rejoined Captain Stagg. ‘‘As I have 
explained to Sir Charles the master of a ship has got nothing to do with the names of his 
passengers. Have they paid their fares ? Dothey conduct themselves properly ? If the 
master of a ship is answered ‘yes’ to the like of such questions, then,” he added 
with an emphatic nod at me, ‘‘I don’t see how he can interfere when it comes 
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to the matter of the company of one passenger not being agreeable to the taste of 
another.” 

Sir Charles listened with a frown keeping his eyes fastened with their habitual 
expression of fierceness upon the round face and distorted features of the skipper. 
He waited for him to cease, then addressed me. 








oy ahi: <2 
**I MUST INSIST, SIR,’ HE CRIED, *UPON YOUR ASCERTAINING WHO THE PERSON IS WHO 
LIES SKULKING IN HIS CABIN BELOW.’” 


‘* Captain Stagg has described your fellow passenger. The description leaves me 
in no doubt. His name is Cunningham. Yet I wish to be perfectly satisfied. Will 
you describe him to me ?” 

‘** I don’t know how better to put him before you, sir,” said I, ‘‘than by saying 
that without exception he is the handsomest young fellow I ever saw in my life.” 
The General made an angry gesture. ‘‘ He is perfectly well-bred, he is rather taller 
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than you I should say, a magnificently built man—” I paused as though at a loss to 
say more. 

‘* Why does not he show himself?” demanded the General. 

‘* Did not he explain his motive to you, Captain?” said I. 

‘Oh yes,” rumbled Stagg in a voice of ill-temper. ‘‘ He said he wanted to keep 
himself to himself, had no taste for company, least of all for soldiers. His name 
may be Cunningham or his name may be Pellew for all I know ; but unless you’re certain 
of your man, Sir Charles, my own notion is he’s a nobleman, some real Lord with a 
fine title, travelling for his entertainment, and wishful to remain unknown.” 

‘Is that your opinion ?” asked the General turning upon me with dignity though 
with a face full of irritability. 

‘* Really, sir, he has not interested me so much as to cause me to speculate about 
him. I seldom visit my berth in the daytime, therefore we meet rarely ; and at night 
he is commonly in bed and asleep when I goto mycabin. Heis in the habit of coming 
on deck after dusk and is usually I think to be found on the main-deck yonder. You 
may easily satisfy your doubts, sir, by walking forward any night when he is on deck 
and looking at him.” 

He bent his gimlet-like eye upon me, and I seemed to feel it pierce my very con- 
science. Passion then mastered him and he whipped round in a very undignified 
manner upon Stagg. 

‘*T must insist, sir,” he cried, ‘‘upon your ascertaining who the person is 
who lies skulking in his cabin below.” 

‘* What am I| to do?” cried Captain Stagg. ‘‘ The road to his cabin’s all plain 
sailing, Sir Charles. Why not call upon him yourself?” 

‘* Sir,” thundered the General, heedless of the presence of the people on the deck, 
who though they feigned not to look were listening to every word he said, ‘‘ you are 
commander of this ship and responsible for her safety. There is a man skulking 
below. Whois he? You donot know. Sir, it is your duty to know. I have a 
right to demand in my own name and in that of my fellow-passengers,” and here he 
swept the deck with his eyes, ‘‘ that you produce this secret person, who, for all you 
can tell us to the contrary, may be an escaped felon—a—a—murderer, sir,—-an—an— 
incendiary, sir,” he continued stammering with temper, ‘‘ a fellow whose design may be 
to make a hole in your ship and sink her for some purpose of horrible revenge. You tell 
me you cannot interfere with him ?” He directed his fiery eye at a group of soldiers who 
were watching us on the forecastle ; but whatever suggestion came to him from them 
was quickly dismissed as a notion too preposterous even for his illogical and groping 
mood of wrath to entertain. ‘‘ Send a company. of sailors in command of one of your 
officers to his cabin, and if he still declines to come on deck, have him dragged 
up.” 

‘* Sir,” exclaimed Stagg warmly, his face all awork with the conflict of sensations 
excited by the General’s fierceness, by his own struggles to maintain an air of respect- 
fulness, by his disgust at being thus shouted at in the hearing of the passengers and 
the man at the wheel, ‘‘ I know my duty as commander of this ship and [I know, sir, 
that that duty don’t include the dragging of gentlemen, who have paid their passage- 
money, out of their cabins by a company of sailors in charge of a mate. There are 
soldiers aboard, sir, and you’re a General ; and if you like to take it upon yourself to 
order a file of them red-coats to bring Mr. Pellew on deck against his will, why, Sir 
Charles, you may do it if you like; but if Mr. Pellew comes to me and makes a 
grievance of the force displayed, then my duty will be to protect him as a passenger 
and to request the officer in command of those troops to clap the fellows who went 
below in irons so as to keep them out of mischief for the future. And if the officer 
refused to do it, 7 should have to do it.” 

The General without a word marched to the companion hatch and went below. 

‘* Did any man ever hear the like of such a thing?” cried Stagg, talking loudly 
with a mingled air of consternation and passion, and intending his words as much for 
the ears of the others on the poop as for mine, ‘‘ that a high-bred gentleman like Sir 
Charles should dictate to me aboard my own ship—« soldier, too, ignorant of nautical 
duties !—that because he’s got some notion the gentleman isn’t the gentleman 
he calls himself, /’m to send some of my sailors below to have him dragged up as if 
—as if—” 

But my identification with this curious business was already much too marked for 
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my taste as it was, so I left him to splutter out the rest of his incensed mind to the 
people at whom he was looking, and stepped below on to the quarter-deck. 

Such exaggeration of resentment, such public and undignified disclosure of 
excessive temper, could only signify that the General had plumbed the mystery of 
Mr. ‘‘Pellew,” and that the suspicion amounting to detection had set his heart 
on fire and his brain at its wits’ ends. What was now to do? Would he lock his 
daughter up ? No—he dared not venture that. The knowledge that she was imprisoned 
by him would determine the passengers to render his life a burthen, and ‘hat, let me 
assure you, spite of his distinguished military position and forbidding countenance, 
they would one and all have been very easily able to contrive through the ceaseless 
and countless opportunities of shipboard association. 

It soon got wind that he had been in a passion on the poop, and the reason of it 
as a piece of news in going from mouth to mouth, was laughably exaggerated. In 
fact a young officer came to me and asked me with a grave face to settle the matter 
as it involved a bet of a couple of guineas. 

‘* Was it not you, Swift, and not the queer chap who shares your berth whom: the 
General quarrelled with for falling in love with his daughter ? ” 

This same young fellow, however, gave me one item of intelligence ; that Miss 
Primrose was no longer to sleep alone. 

‘* Who is to be her companion, do you know ?” 

‘* Her maid,” said he. ‘‘I met a couple of stewards lugging a mattress up from 
below, and asked them what was the matter, and they told me it was Miss Primrose’s 
maid’s bedding, and that the woman was going to sleep with her mistress for the 
future. Next thing’ll be a sentry with a loaded musket outside her door, | 
suppose.” 

All this time the weather was wonderfully fine, the breeze strong and steady on the 
quarter, and the ship averaging some two hundred and eighty miles in the twenty-four 
hours. I went to rest late on this night of the day on which Sir Charles had ques- 
tioned me. A game of chess, of which I was, and still am a great lover, had detained 
me at the saloon table beyond my usual hour; we, however, who occupied the after- 
part of the ship were much indulged ; the lamps for instance were never extinguished 
until the last of us had withdrawn; and up to the hour of midnight the steward was 
permitted to serve us with refreshments. But midnight was the limit ; after that hour 
the ship floated on the calm sea or fled through the windy night in darkness, and the 
pop and gush of the soda-water bottle ceased, unless, perhaps, down in my obscure 
part of the ship a dim explosion gave the listeners to know that one of the ‘“‘ afficers ” 
was making himself happy with a secret if not a final ‘‘ nightcap.” 

It was some little time before twelve o’clock when I got to my cabin; but Mr. 
Cunningham was not in his bunk. I concluded that he was still haunting that black 
part of the deck which was to leeward of the galley, and undressed myself. The 
atmosphere was hot despite the open porthole—the cabin indeed being to leeward ; 
nor though the ear found the sound grateful, was there any refreshment for the flesh 
in the cool, fountain-like seething of the foam expiring along the ship’s side, or 
twisting into an arrow-like wake of snow. I put my face into the porthole to cool 
my heated cheeks, and on a sudden caught a noise as of the shuffling of feet upon 
the channel or platform outside. I supposed that some sailor had jumped into the 
chains to clear away a rope. Still, the prolonged absence of Mr. Cunningham 
rendering me suspicious in a vague sort of way, I continued to listen, scarce knowing 
what next I might hear ; but if ever any sound again came from the mizzen channel 
it was whelmed by the hiss of the rushing brine. 

In about twenty minutes time the door opened and Mr. Cunningham stepped in, 
draped as usual in his immense coat and slouched brigand-like hat. He flung the 
weighty garment from him with an air of loathing as though half dead with the heat, 
and observing me to be awake, he exclaimed, whilst he flourished a handkerchief over 
his face : 

‘* Such a masquerade becomes unbearable in a dog-day atmosphere of this sort.” 

‘You appear to have been exerting yourself,” said I. 

‘* And so I have,” he answered, ‘‘I have been risking my life indeed.” 

He produced a bottle of champagne from a chest of drawers, and after offering 
ne a draught of .it swallowed a tumbler full of the wine. 

‘*]T was within an ace of going overboard,” said he, applying his handkerchief to 
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his moustache and sinking into his Madeira chair. ‘‘ I must not again attempt such a 
feat in that infernal cloak.” 

‘* What have you been doing ?” 

‘*T received no letter to-day and wished to know the reason of Miss Primrose’s 
silence, so I got into what I think you call the main-chains, where the rigging comes 
together thickly, and 
where the shadow is 
so deep that I defy 
any one who is not 
keeping a_ bright 
lookout on the poop, 
to observe a figure 
cautiously creeping 
over the side. I 
wished to make my 
way to that plat- 
form,” said he, 
pointing with his 
thumb in the direc- 
tion of the mizzen- 
channel, ‘‘and_ I 
succeeded in doing 
so, though I can’t 
conceive now how I 
managed it, for the 
beading along the 
side—do you call it 
beading? but no 
matter—did not cer- 
tainly project an 
inch, and I could 
find no other sup- 
port for my toes. 
Fortunately, my 
height enabled me 
to keep a good hold 
of the rail, but that 
confounded cloak 
was as though I 
were Carrying seve- 
ral men on my back.” 

‘** You might very 
easily have gone 
overboard,” said I. 

‘*] very nearly 
did go overboard,” 
he replied, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I shall not 
make a second at- 





‘¢ “FORTUNATELY, MY HEIGIUT ENABLED ME TO KEEP A GOOD HOLD OF THE 
tempt of the same gain guT THAT CONFOUNDED CLOAK WAS AS THOUGH I WERE CARRYING 
sort,” said he, laugh- SEVERAL MEN ON MY BACK. 


ing softly,and toying 
with his cigar case as though debating whether he should light a cheroot or not. 

‘‘ Then it must have been you that I heard just now?” said I. 

** Quite likely,” he answered coolly. 

‘* | suppose you now know,” said I, ‘‘that Miss Primrose’s maid shares her berth 
with her?” 

‘‘Yes, I now know that. Still my adventure was perfectly successful. 
Miss Primrose, you see, sleeps as you do on the top shelf, and her maid 
lies in the under bunk. A whispered conversation blends harmoniously with 
the hiss of the foam. And then we had reason to suppose that the maid was asleep.” 
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He now lighted a cheroot and sat gazing at me thoughtfully. 

‘* Have you heard,” said I, ‘‘ that the General questioned me somewhat passionately 
about you this morning ?”’ 

‘*No. Who is to give me the news but you? My time outside just now was all 
too brief to obtain information of that sort.” 

‘* He questioned me very angrily ; as good as ordered the commander of the ship 
to send a number of sailors here to hoist you on deck. He knows who you are. He 
called you Cunningham. His putting the maid to sleep with her mistress proves his 
detection of the truth.” 

‘‘T hope he was not very rude to you?” he exclaimed, unemotionally, 
with a demeanour 
of coolness indeed 
that astonished me 
as I hadreasonably 
imagined that the 
news would sur- 
prise or irritate or 


alarm him. 
‘*His temper 
rendered his 


speech objection- 
able,” said _ I. 
‘“Now that he 
knows you are on 
board I presume 
you will show 
yourself ondeck?” 
ey believe 
not,” he replied. 
‘*T am very com- 
fortable here—as 
snug and lonely 
as a maggot in its 
nut. The General 
would not suffer 
Miss Primrose 
and me to be to- 
gether. I must 
therefore keep 
away from the 
poop, or endure 
“ME SHE NOW SCARCELY NOTICED.” the misery of fear- 
ing that her health 
suffered from confinement to her cabin—for her father would certainly insist upon her 
remaining below. Besides if I now went amongst you nothing would follow but the 
discomfort of being stared at. After to-day all the passengers will be as busy with 
talk as a rookery.”’ 

‘* Though the General,” said I, ‘‘ humanely suggested that you should be dragged 
on to the deck I am bound to say on behalf of Captain Stagg whom we both dislike, 
that he spoke up very spunkily, told Sir Charles—” and here I gave him the substance 
of what the skipper had said. 

‘*T am not to be dragged out of this cabin,” said he smiling. ‘‘ For any sort of 
violence done me in that way Captain Stagg would have to pay handsomely in a court 
of justice ; and he knqws it. I take it,”’ said he, stroking down his moustache and 
admiring the ash of his cigar, ‘‘ that the law of the land is extended to the ocean. | 
have paid for this cabin or for a share of it. My portion is as much mine to hold and 
enjoy as if it were a lodging hired by the week or month ashore. There is no im- 
aginable excuse that Captain Stagg could invent for having me dragged out of it. In 
fact I should like to reason the matter with him, and if to-morrow you will ask him 
to step down and look in upon me | shall feel obliged.” 

Our conversation continued in this strain for some time. I could gather no hint 
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from him as to his intentions. He certainly did not appear in the least degree dis- 
concerted by the General’s discovery of his being in the ship—for as you have seen 
Sir Charles’s suspicion practically amounted to discovery ; and yet it seemed to me that 
the one effect of this detection must be to render his prospects as a lover entirely 
hopeless : for now the General’s existence would be one of impassioned vigilance. 
Whilst the three of them kept the sea there would indeed be the safety of the illimit- 
able horizon ; there were no post-chaises, no railway stations over the side; and the 
General would be sensible of the security provided to his wishes by a full-rigged sail- 
ing ship in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. But when the three of them reached 
India! Then it would be that Sir Charles, knowing Mr. Cunningham to be at Miss 
Primrose’s heels would go to work to wither and extinguish my cabin-fellow’s hopes. 
What he would do who could conjecture? What he cou/d do is not hard to suppose. 
He was a man of passions which were to be easily inflamed into the exercise of a 
tyranny that should be nothing short of brutal ; and hence I could not but think that 
now Mr. Cunningham was known to be on board, the sooner he relinquished his pur- 
suit of Miss Primrose, the more promptly he should request Captain Stagg to transfer 
him to the first homeward-bound ship the Light of Asia might fall in with, the saner 
he would prove himself. 

A few days passed. I will not detain you with an account of the small talk of 
those hours, nor with a description of what I took notice of in the behaviour, severally, 
of the General, of his daughter, and of Mr. Cunningham who was suffered to remain 
unmolested below. But this much I may set down: that though we were all of us 
aware that Miss Primrose was under no restraint and that though in the daytime her 
father kept his eye upon her, whilst at night she was watched only by her maid, if 
indeed the mere sleeping of the woman in Miss Primrose’s berth could be interpreted 
into any sort of sentinelling ; we did not fail to notice that the girl was slowly with- 
drawing herself from the society of the saloon and the deck. Most of her meals were 
taken to her cabin where she was waited upon by her maid. This we knew to be of 
her own ordering because again and again Sir Charles finding her absent from her 
place when he took his seat would go to her berth and return with a face dark with 
mortification and annoyance. Also she seldom visited the deck. Me she now scarcely 
noticed. Interpreted by what followed I later recognized what was almost incivility 
in her as a maiden’s strategy, but at the time her cold and withholding demeanour 
vexed me as an expression of ingratitude, and perhaps in a small degree it removed 
my sympathy from her. 


VIL. 
‘© IN THE MIDDLE WATCH.” 


By the date at which this story has now arrived we had been a day less than a 
month out from the Thames ; but the equator was still under our bow. Indeed I have 
some recollection of our latitude at noon on this day being 40’ or 45’ north. Through- 
out the morning and throughout the afternoon the burnished heave of the sea was 
faintly tarnished by catspaws only, delicate breathings of air that rapidly expired in 
their sportive flights, leaving our lofty canvas sulkily and breathlessly swaying as the 
tall fabric lightly rolled on the light wide blue undulations. 

Yet the heat was not so excessive as we had found it further north. The pitch no 
longer lay soft as putty in the seams of the deck and the vision could penetrate to the 
sea-line without being sickened by the serpentine waving of it in the dim blue haze 
which rose in steam from the smoking rail and sides of the ship and which everywhere 
created an atmosphere that caused whatever the eye rested on to revolve ; so that the 
long jibbooms and the very mastheads of the vessel seemed to twist round and round 
as though they were Archimedean screws slowly worked. 

The moon rose very late and it was a dark but clear night when I left the deck to 
kill half-an-hour in the saloon over a glass of cold grog, and in a chat with such men 
as | might find there. On entering my cabin at half-past ten or thereabouts I found 
Mr. Cunningham in bed. He lay with his face to the ship’s side but his regular breath- 
ing assured me that he was sleeping. The cabin porthole was wide open, but not a 
breath of air seemed to penetrate the aperture. There was something almost oppres- 
sive in the strange hush outside. At intervals one heard a sob of water or a dim 
plash and a weak noise of gurgling that made one think of a person drowning along- 
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side. The light swaying of the ship was illustrated by the slow small slide of the 
stars in the velvet disc of the porthole. Now and then I would be sensible of a light 
jar or shock as from the ‘‘ kick” of the wheel as it is called. 

I got into bed after extinguishing the bracket-lamp and lay perhaps for half an 
hour or so wide awake, /istening as an Irishman might say to the deep impressive still- 
ness upon the ocean and wondering how long this sort of weather was going to last, 
and at what date we might expect to enter the river Hooghley. 

I was awakened by something that irritated my face and putting my hand into a 
bag at the end of my bunk I pulled out a box of lucifers, struck a light and discovered 
that my visitor was a cockroach. The match swiftly burned out, and suspecting that 
there might be others of the disgusting creatures crawling upon my bedclothes | 
hopped from my bunk and lighted the lamp. As I did this a sound floating in through 
the porthole caught my ear. I listened. The noise had resembled the dip of an oar; 
but I might be quite sure it could be nothing of the sort; nothing more than some 
instant murmur of water alongside, some note of eddying resembling the stroke of an 
Oar. 

I examined my bed and had the satisfaction of observing a short line of cock- 
roaches crawling in good processional order off the sheet under which I had lain: they 
made for the side of the bunk to the interstice in which they lodged in the day. The 
matter was trifling, yet the disgust the sight of the noisome pests excited rendered 
me in a moment very broad awake. I glanced at Mr. Cunningham’s bunk: it was 
empty. His clothes were removed from the pegs on which he commonly hung them. 
I looked to see if there were any cockroaches in his bed, conceiving that he might 
have been driven by the vermin on to the deck. No: his bed was free of cock- 
roaches. 

I had not found it excessively hot when I first came below ; but now whether 
because of the cockroaches, or because of the glow of the freshly-kindled lamp, or, 
which was no doubt the case, because whilst I slept, there had happened a sensible 
increase in the temperature, I found the atmosphere overpowering. ‘‘ Mr. Cun- 
ningham is on deck,” thought I, ‘‘I’ll join him.” Indeed I seemed to pant for the 
wide freshness of the ocean night, for the dew of it and the ice-like brilliancy of the 
stars, and for the sweet draughts of air which came and went as the folds of the 
canvas swung large and pallid over the glimmering decks. 

I partially clothed myself, thrust my naked feet into a pair of slippers, clapped a 
light straw hat on my head, and put a cigar into my. pocket, and turning down the 
lamp, went out softly with that regard for the sleep of others which operates as a sort 
of instinct in one on board ship. I groped my way to the foot of the stairs which led to 
the saloon This interior was in darkness, but the starlight touched the windows 
which overlooked the quarter-deck and it lay in a faint sheen upon the skylights, and 
I passed very easily out through the door. Had the ship been deserted the decks 
could not have been stiller. There was no moon to make a reflection, and nothing 
visible stirred. I thought to hear the dull hum of voices, and went a little way forward 
expecting to behold the shadowy outline of Mr. Cunningham’s tall figure. A couple 
of sailors seated Lascar fashion against the galley were snoring at the top of their 
pipes. Others I might, no doubt, have found coiled away in secret nooks ready to 
spring to their feet to the first sharp summons from the poop, for on such a breathless 
night as this was, with a cloudless heaven of stars going from sea-line to sea-line, the 
watch on deck were to be excused for napping. 

I turned to look aft and was somewhat surprised to find nobody in motion upon the 
poop ; for ‘here at least one thought to find that ceaseless vigilance which is and indeed 
must be the pulse, the marrow, the seminal principle of the vocation of the sea. 
Mounting the ladder on the port side of the ship I made a few steps aft still without 
catching sight of the officer of the watch, though the figure of the man at the wheel 
grasping the spokes at the extremity of the deck was to be seen rising and falling 
against the stars over the taffrail. Then my eye going to the huddle of thick ropes— 
shrouds and backstays complicated by the interlacing of ratlines—which formed the 
support of the mainmast and which descended a little way abaft the point at which the 
forward end of the poop terminated, I spied the motionless figure of a man. 

‘* That will be the mate who has charge of the deck,” thought I and crossed over to 
him. He stood stirless as though blasted by lightning. I was struck by his posture. 

‘«Ts that you, Mr. Masters ?”’ I inquired. 
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He returned no answer. For the moment I believed him lifeless ; but even as I so 
thought I seemed to observe a sort of wriggle in the whole man, and now drawing close 
to him and peering narrowly I was astounded to find him not only gagged but help- 
lessly bound by turn upon turn of rope and securely fastened to the rail of the deck! 

I immediately went to work to liberate him. No fly revolved by a spider in its 
web was ever more hopelessly imprisoned than was this second mate. Fathom after 
fathom of rope had gone to the securing of him, and it was like unreeling cotton to 
remove the innumerable turns that swathed him from his neck to his heels. The 
manner in which he had been gagged too, showed the hand of an artist. The con- 
trivance was so framed as to sit clear of his nostrils, yet to fill his mouth and paralyze 
the motion of his tongue. He leaned against the rail for some minutes speechless 





‘*I WAS ASTOUNDED TO FIND HIM NOT ONLY GAGGED BUT HELPLESSLY BOUND.” 


after I had released him, and guessing his condition I bawled over the edge of the 
poop for some men to come to me, and three or four seamen approached hurrying 
out of the darkness forward. 

I swiftly explained the state in which I had found the second mate and bade them 
chafe his limbs : which they forthwith did, understanding me with the prompt intelli- 
gence of sailors, yet marvelling greatly as they rubbed, as I might know by their 
manner of staring around. 

‘*T am all right now, men, I am all right now,” exclaimed Mr. Masters, and he 
made as though he would break from them, but staggered and leaned afresh against 
the rail with a manner of exhaustion, and feebly cried to me ‘‘ Will you call the 
captain, sir? I am not able to walk yet.” 

I hastened below into the saloon too astonished and I may say alarmed to use my 
eyes as I ran; for let me tell you it was no small shock to one like myself, a passenger, 
to come on deck in the blackness of the night and find the officer of the watch, to whose 
keeping were entrusted the lives of all on board the ship, inhumanly bound and gagged, 
stirless and helpless and voiceless, and nothing at hand to explain the why and the 
how and the wherefore of the wild piece of business. | knocked smartly on the door 
of the captain’s cabin and before I could repeat the summons the handle was turned 
and the figure of the square little man appeared. 
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** What is it? What is it?” The dim light that burnt in his cabin scarcely 
revealed me to him as he stood staring. 

** Something is wrong on deck, Captain Stagg. I found your second mate gagged 
and bound to the rail and have only just released him. He asked me to call you.” 

He waited to hear no more but with a strange, half-smothered exclamation that 
sounded like the growl of a dreaming mastiff he made a plunge for his small-clothes 
and was immediately following me on deck, struggling into his coat as he ran. The 
second mate leaned against the rail where I had left him; the little knot of men 
lingered near, but they had ceased to chafe his limbs. 

‘** What is it ?” cried Stagg marching in an impetuous deep-sea roll up to him, and 
speaking in a voice harsh, almost brutal with excitement, expectation and temper. 

‘* This was it, sir,” answered the second mate in weak tones: ‘‘ Five bells had just 
gone when Mr. Pellew, the tall gentleman that shares Captain Swift’s cabin, came on 
to the poop. He stepped up to me and we got into conversation. Presently he asked 
me if some shadow that he pretended to see out upon the water was a ship, and whilst 
I was leaning over the rail to look I was gagged, half-throttled, and thrown on my 
back. There were three of them in the job. Mr. Pellew was one. His strength was 
like a giant’s. The others were two of our men, but it was too dark to make them 
out. They bound me from head to foot and then set me up against the rail here, and 
I was just able to notice—for the suddenness of the attack had taken half my mind 
out of my head—that they went to the after port quarter-boat and lowered her, but all 
so quietly that I shouldn’t have known what they were about if I hadn’t hada sight of 
their figures as they worked. I can tell you no more, sir, nor do I know how long 
ago it is since it happened,” he added in a voice that expressed the bewilderment of 
his poor wits. 

Captain Stagg listened ; there was a pause ; I believe that rage and amazement had 
for a few moments deprived him of the power of utterance, but he now let fly with the 
hurricane note of a bull. 

**Call all hands! Turn up all hands! Where’s the bo’sun? Lively now! My 
boat gone!” He rushed to the davits at which the boat had hung, I following. True 
enough the black irons curved naked to the stars with the tackles (by which the boat 
was hoisted and lowered) overhauled and hanging down to the water’s edge. The 
night was still very dark though clear and richly spangled with stars ; but the tardy 
moon would be rising shortly, and even as I swept with my sight the ebony rim of the 
sea, clear cut against the fainter dusk of the sky and the low wheeling luminaries, | 
thought I could discern the weak lunar dawn in the east, a dim reddish suffusion in 
that quarter. There was not a breath of air, and the ship floated upon a surface of 
oil. Even as the captain stood looking over the side, his hard breathing sounding 
like the panting of a wounded man, the shrill alarum of the boatswain’s whistle pierced 
the silence, followed by the tempestuous roar of ‘‘ All hands.” 

At the wheel stood a motionless figure, gripping the spokes. The captain rounded 
upon him. 

** How long is it,” he shouted, ‘‘ since this boat was stolen?” 

‘**Bout half an hour, sir,” answered the man slowly and sullenly. 

‘* Were you at the wheel when she was lowered ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the man in the same sullen note. 

‘* And were you at the wheel,” roared the captain, ‘‘ when the second officer was 
secured and gagged ?” 

‘* Yes,” responded the fellow. 

‘* And you stood there looking on—made no sign—didn’t call for help! Mutiny, 
mutiny!” thundered Captain Stagg, and he rolled forward shouting alternately 
‘*mutiny ! Where’s the bo’sun? Mutiny, I say! Send the bo’sun here.” 

‘*Here I am, sir,” shouted a voice on the quarter-deck. 

‘* Aft with you with a couple of men and seize that man at the wheel and clap him 
in irons until I can attend to him,” cried the captain. ‘*‘ Where are the midshipmen 
of the watch ?” 

A boy’s voice responded. 

‘* Muster all hands. See who it is that’s missing.” 

And now began a scene of excitement, of hurry, of disorder which my pen is almost 
powerless to do justice to. To the shrill notes of the boatswain’s pipe and to the 
cries which accompanied it the soldiers had come tumbling up from their quarters and 
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the decks were full of people who got into one another’s way, and who called 
questions one to another in alarmed voices, with the squeaky voices of midshipmen 
threading the hubbub, whilst the shouts of the captain swept past the ear like blasts 
from a blunderbuss. Had an alarm of fire been raised, had a whole gale of wind 
suddenly swept down upon the ship, had some submarine convulsion happened under 
her and started a butt-end and set her leaking: in short had there occurred any tre- 
mendous incident or tragic disaster such as it is the business and the habit of a seaman 
to expect and encounter, I believe Captain Stagg—cordially as I disliked the fellow— 
would have been a man to meet it coolly ; his orders would have been given with com- 
posure and there would have been discipline and calmness in the ship. But the piratic 
seizure of one of his boats—the absconding of two of his sailors—the clear confederacy 
of the fellow who had been at the helm—above all the enormous indignity, the cruel 
treatment to which his second officer had been subjected—here were conditions of this 
midnight business to drive him mad ; and literally mad he seemed to be as he ran 
about bellowing here and there, roaring to the boatswain to tell him who were the 
missing men, to the chief mate to ascertain if the boat was in sight, and so on. 

The confusion was in a very little while prodigiously heightened by the arrival of 
most of the passengers, who came in an elbowing half-dressed throng through the 
companion-way, most of them—ladies and gentlemen—calling out to know what had 
happened before they had fairly thrust their noses through the hatch. Colonel 
Mowbray spying me as I stood near the davits at which the stolen boat had 
hung, rushed to me to learn what was wrong with the ship. The scene at this 
instant is not to be described. Amid the darkness that almost blotted out the 
fore-part of the vessel I could perceive the half-clad figures of the passengers coming 
together in groups, dissolving, and then reforming as they sped about the decks, 
questioning one another, and hunting for the captain, for the mates, for anybody able 
to answer their enquiries. I was telling Colonel Mowbray what had happened, when 
General Primrose’s hard commanding voice echoed in the companion-way ; his tall 
soldierly figure emerged, and he immediately began to cry out: 

‘*Is Miss Primrose here on deck? Has any one seen Miss Primrose? She is not 
in her cabin and she is nOt in the saloon ;” and by the starlight I saw him raise his 
hand to the side of his mouth the better to direct his short, passionate, almost de- 
spairful cry of ‘‘ Geraldine ! Geraldine ! Are you here ?” 

‘* By heaven ! then,” cried I to the Colonel as the truth rushed in upon my brain 
in a manner to stagger my wits, ‘‘I see it all now! It is an elopement! My cabin 
fellow and Miss Primrose have run away—they have stolen this boat here and are out 
somewhere upon that black sea. What madness! Sheer suicide! And how on 
earth are they to be recovered ?” 

The Colonel could only utter short ejaculations of astonishment and then fled 
with the news to his wife and to anybody else whom he could get to listen to it. 


(To be continued.) 

















AN ESKIMO FAMILY. 


ESKIMOS—ANCIENT AND MODERN.’ 


By BARON A. E. NORDENSKIOLD. 
Translated from the French by MARY FROUDE. 


HE Eskimos occupy an enormous area, extending from the west coast of Green- 
land to Behring Strait, and covering the whole of polar America. The name 
Eskimo, said to be derived from ‘‘ Eskimantsik,” which in the Indian ‘‘ Abenaquiques” 





LARS MOLLER, 


means ‘‘ eaters of raw meat,” was given them 
by Europeans. They call themselves Innuits, 
or Karalit. It is a curious fact that over the 
whole of this vast tract, all Eskimos speak the 
same language, with no variations of idiom, and 

1 In the spring of 1883, Baron A. E. Nordenskidld, the 
well-known Arctic traveller, left Sweden on his second 
voyage to Greenland. His party included several scientific 
men, who during the summer made important geological and 
botanical researches, while he himself explored the snow- 
fields of the interior. M. Nordenskidld’s steamer, the Sofa, 
penetrated through ice floes into waters where no ship had 
ever been before, and gave its name toa hitherto unknown 
harbour. The expedition was accompanied by Lars Moller, 
a half-breed Eskimo, printer and editor of a native news- 
paper, who was acting as special correspondent to his own 
journal, and made several clever sketches, which M. 
Nordenski6ld has honoured with a place in his own account 
of the expedition. ‘lhis book ends with an interesting 
chapter on the Eskimos, of which this article is an abridged 
translation. 
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that the vocabulary published by Frobisher in 1576 strongly resembles that of to-day. 
Their manners and customs are as uniform as their language except in regions where 
there is much intercourse with Europeans. The Icelandic annals tell how in 1379 they 





attacked the poe 7 








Scandinavian 
colonists, - kill- 
ing eighteen in 
battle and tak- 
ing their child- 
ren for slaves. 
Frobisher too 
speaks of their 
courage and 
contempt of 
death. But, 
though once a 
brave and war- 
like race, their 
martial ardour 
has cooled 
down under the 
mild rule of the 
Danish Guild 
of Commerce, 
and they are eminently peaceable nowadays. Still, even in the fourteenth century they 
were capable of much gratitude and affection, as is shown by the story of Bjorn 
Einarson and the two native women whose lives he saved. Bjorn was a traveller 
wrecked upon the Greenland coast, on whom the Scandinavians had conferred the 
sovereignty of 
Eriksfjord. One 
day he rescued 
two native wo- 
men who had 
been overtaken 
by the rising tide. 
Not only did 
these sisters 
swear the most 
entire devotion 
to him, but from 
that moment the 
natives, who 
were skilful hun- 
ters, supplied 
him with all the 
game he needed. 
One of them 
thought it a high 
honour to take 
care of Bjorn’s 
, little child, and 
MODERN ESKIMOS. at last, when 
they failed to get 
leave to follow him to Iceland, both sisters flung themselves into the sea from the top 
of a rock. 

Soon after the discovery of America by Columbus, expeditions were sent from 
England to find the north-west passage to the Indies, and ships started from Denmark 
to look for traces of the ancient Scandinavian Colonies in Greenland. Many of these 
search parties came across the Eskimos, and the intercourse was anything but friendly. 
Their meetings always ended in the murder or capture of the poor natives, who were 
carried away to be shown as curious animals in Europe. La Peyére’s Report of 
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Greenland, written in 1647, describes ‘‘ these savages” as ‘‘ sullen and untameable by 
presents or kindness ;”’ as ‘‘ fat, sleek, and yellow-skinned.”” The report describes their 
dresses of seal-skin sewn with gut, their fish-skin shorts, their boats covered with 
leather, their paddles, spears, bows and arrows; and the large dogs that they use 
instead of horses. It says that the women wear no petticoats, but leggings, with big 
pockets, and that they paint their faces blue and yellow; adding that ‘‘they are 
= stinking, dirty, 
= and ugly. Their 
= tongue __ serves 
them for napkin 
and __ handker- 
chief. Where 
other men are 
ashamed, they 
have noshame.” 
The story goes 
on to tell of the 
nine Eskimos 
who had been 
brought to Den- 
mark by differ- 
ent Polar expe- 
ditions. The 
natives were 
lodged and 
cared for at the 
King’s expense. 
Their food con- 
sisted of milk, 
butter, cheese, 
raw meat and 
raw fish, ‘‘ be- 
cause they could 
not bring them- 
selves to like 
bread, nor 
| roasted meat, 
4 } | nor wine either ; 
=—- == - - | but preferred 
=. | long draughts 
=e of oil or whale 
ESKIMO DRESS. fat.” Poor 
Eskimos! They 
often looked northwards, and once tried to escape in their skiffs ; but a storm cast 
them ashore, and some peasants caught them and took them back to Copenhagen. 
After this attempt they were guarded with more care than ever, but they pined and 
died. Five lived to be seen by a Spanish Ambassador who visited Copenhagen. The 
Don was amazed at the skill the savages displayed in managing their frail canoes. 
The King of Denmark got up a regatta in his honour, at which a long boat with six- 
teen oars proved hardly a match for their kayaks. The ambassador sent each Eskimo 
a present of money, and each spent it in purchasing a Danish dress. Two or threc 
even put plumes in their hats, went booted and spurred, and sent to tell the King that 
they wished to be troopers. But this light mood did not continue, and they soon 
relapsed into their usual melancholy. Two of them again tried to escape in their 
kayaks ; one was caught, the other who got away was drowned at sea. The remaining 
three were kept more closely than ever, and survived their comrades ten or twelve 
years. They were kindly treated, but could never learn Danish, nor forget their own 
land. The last of them died of grief after the failure of his third attempt to return to 
Greenland in his kayak. He was thirty or forty miles out to sea before he was 
overtaken. 
Hans Egede, the Danish missionary, settled in Greenland early in the eighteenth 
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century. It is to his ‘‘ Relation,” to the reports of the Guild of Commerce, and to 
such Arctic travellers as Dalager, Cranz, and Parry that we are most indebted for our 
knowledge of the Eskimos. Owing to the intercourse between the Danish colonists 
and native women the pure-bred Eskimos have grown rare in the vicinity of the 
settlements. On the east coast we can also trace the influence of the ancient Norse 
population, in 
the Scandin- | 
avian features 
of the natives. 
Thus the only 
quite pure Es- 
kimo type is to 
be found on the 
west coast. 
Here we have a 
short, thick-set 
race, well-pro- 
portioned, but 
with very small 
hands and feet. 
The complexion 
is olive, the eyes 
small and rather AN OUMIAK. 
oblique,the nose 
flat, and the mouth wide, with beautiful teeth. The hair is black and stiff. In the 
Danish half-breeds, the mixture of native and Scandinavian blood sometimes produces 
a southern type which is really handsome. Eskimos prefer to marry these half European 
women, who they think better looking than the pure-bred natives. The children of 
mixed parentage retain the foreign features, but unless forced to learn a Euro- 
pean language and adopt our usages they will lapse in a generation or two into 
Eskimo manners and customs. 
Before European manufactures found their way to Greenland, the Eskimos wore 
ee nothing but 
: : ata e furs, and even 
now shirts are 
a luxury en- 
joyed only by 
the rich. Seal- 
and dog-skins 
are chiefly used 
on the east 
coast, bear and 
reindeer on the 
west. Men 
and women 
alike wear fur 
trousers, with 
the hair turned 















inside, and 
long boots. 
The men’s 


jackets also of 

= fur are close 

A KAYAK RACE. fitting like 

jerseys, but the 

women make theirs large enough for them to carry a baby on their backs. In 

some parts they say the women put their children into the legs of their boots. In the 

fine season the girls take great pains with their toilet. Their hair is tied with 

coloured ribbons in a tight topknot. The gaiters and embroidered boots set off 

their pretty legs and feet to perfection, and their necl:s are adorned with broad collars 
set with pearls. 
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The Eskimos live entirely by hunting and fishing, depending, for both food and 
clothing, on what they catch. In their eyes all wild animals are eatable—but they 
think the fruits 
of agriculture 
unclean, be- 
cause they grow 
in manured 
ground. They 
also loathe pork, 
because pigs 
feed on refuse, 
and yet they 
relish entrails, 
- ands reindeer’s 
stomach cooked 
with oil and 
berries. Here 
is the menu of a 
gala dinner in 
the good old 
times. Dried 
Herrings (the in- 
dispensable en- 

A GREENLAND DWELLING. trée). Roast Plo- 
vers. Whale’s 
Tail. Dried Salmon. Dried Reindeer. Dried Seal. Boiled Seal. Decayed Seal. 
Berries seasoned with oil, and flavoured with Reindeer’s stomach. Ina modern feast 
coffee would be 
a necessary ele- 
ment. Coffee, 
sugar,and bread 
have become 
indispensable to 
Greenlanders 
who are within 
reach of trade 
with Europe. 
Danish ships 
bring cargoes of 
such luxuries as 
figs, raisins, and 
tobacco which 
are eagerly pur- 
chased by the 
natives who 
have a passion 
for snuff, and 
mix powdered 
cryolite with it 
to increase the 
strength. 

Happily the 
Guild of Com- 
merce prohibits 
liquor traffic, 
but Europeans A SNOW HUT. 
are permitted 
to give spirits in some cases—long canoe voyages, for instance—and the Greenlanders 
have come to aemand this occasional indulgence as a right. Still brandy exercises no 
evil influence on the population, and its abuse is practically unknown. In 1724 a 
Greenlander called Pok went to Copenhagen, and astonished his compatriots on his 
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return with the account of the marvels he had seen. He described the King’s palace, 
the almshouses, hospital, madhouse, the splendour of the rich, the misery of the poor— 
and most strange of all the reason why people were poor, and naked, some because 
they were idle, others because ‘‘ there are houses where they sell nothing but brandy, 
and where these people go and drink it. When they come out—they fight.” ‘‘ But,” 
said one of his listeners, ‘‘ you told me there was only one madhouse.” 

Lamps, hunting and fishing tackle, and a few cooking utensils form the whole of an 
Eskimo’s possessions ; their lamps are mostly shallow earthenware dishes hollowed out 
on one side with dried moss for a wick, and fed with oil. The lamp serves the double 
purpose of lighting and warming, for the Eskimos burn no wood fires, except out of 
doorsin summer. Their few pots and pans used formerly to be all earthenware, but 
nowadays they are supplied with iron and copper vessels by the Europeans. The native 
weapons and boats admit of no improvement. They are the result of generations of 
labour, and have attained to absolute perfection. The Kayak is a beautiful little 
canoe, consisting of a framework of wood, covered with hide. It is pointed bow and 
stern and decked, except for the manhole in the middle. It is very light, and if well 
managed very safe, capable of going long distances in a heavy sea, with little exertion 
to the rower. The Oumiak is a larger boat, also made of hide, calculated to carry a 
number of persons, and a heavy freight. The construction of these boats and of the 
harpoons, bows, spears, &c., is extremely ingenious. 

Several styles of building exist among the Eskimos. The snow huts are merely 
circular erections, easily built, and containing no interior fittings but a snow bench, 
covered with hides. Such a hut is easily completed in two or three hours, and one 
needle covers the cost of erection. The commonest form of Eskimo house however is 
about six feet high and twelve wide, the walls are of large stones, and turf, the roof 
thatched with brushwood, filled in with clods of earth. The length varies from twenty 
to eighty feet, according to the number of the families that inhabit it. The roof is 
supported on pillars, which divide the house into compartments. A bed six feet wide, 
and two high runs the whole length of the wall. Hides stretching across it from each 
pillar mark each family’s portion. Here the inhabitants sleep all together by night, and 
sit by day ; the husband on the edge with his legs dangling, and the wife crouching 
behind. By each pillar is a separate family hearth, built of flat stones, over which are 
hung two lamps—with a wooden dish to catch the dripping oil. One large pot to each 
hearth suffices for cooking purposes. In winter time, when all the lamps are alight, 
and the hut crowded, the heat is almost intolerable, especially as there is no outlet for 
the vitiated vapour, except the long low tunnel, which servesas a door. The windows 
being covered by fish skins admit light, but no air. Men and women have to strip off 
their clothes, in this atmosphere, and wear only short breeches, the women’s being very 

_ prettily trimmed with feathers—Europeans are driven out of these huts by the smell of 

half tanned leather, and half cooked putrid meat, but Eskimos find it delicious, and 
object to what we call sweet scents. One old woman being made to smell lavender 
water sneezed violently, and called it ‘‘ Mamaitpok ” (very unpleasant). 

The Eskimos have no domestic animals except the dogs who draw their sledges. 
They are like the Lapland dogs, having sharp noses, thick coats, and bushy tails: like 
their Samoyede relatives they cannot bark. One who was brought to Europe as a 
puppy, tried hard to bark like the dogs he associated with, but failed to do more than 
howl dismally. They are trained exclusively for sledge work. The team consists of 
six or eight harnessed abreast ; the driver uses a short-handled whip with a long lash, 
which can deal terrible blows, when skilfully used. The leading dog keeps the others 
up to their work, and will punish a lazy one severely. In summer the poor beasts are 
turned out to shift for themselves—but in winter they are well fed and cared for. 
When the snow is frozen hard, the Eskimos protect their dogs’ feet from the sharp 
ridges by putting them in little bags. 

Accounts differ widely as to Eskimo honesty. Some travellers call them thieves 
and rogues, while others praise their uprightness. In reality most Eskimos are 
extremely honest, never stealing the smallest trifle from their own people. The doors 
of their dwellings have no locks ; and all the property they do not take with them to 
their summer camps is left unguarded in the winter quarters. One Greenlander would 
never dream of robbing another or a foreigner whom he knew and respected. But such 
Europeans as do not speak their language, and show themselves rude, quarrelsome 
and immoral, are considered lawful prey, and pillaged without scruple. 
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The Eskimos’ code of honour may be partly attributed to the sort of communism 
which exists amongst them. Each member of a family has next to no private posses- 
sions. The husband has his 
kayak, hunting and fishing 
tackle ; the wife her clothes, 
kitchen utensils, needles and 
thread. A native never lends 
his clothes or weapons, but 
if he owns more sets than 
one they are common pro- 
perty. The oumiak, the 
summer tent, the game, and 
other spoils of the fine sea- 
son, belong to the family 
collectively, which, besides 
the husband,’ wife, and 
children includes _ several 
adopted members. Here 
there is neither master nor 
servant, the chief of the 
family exercises a mild su- 
premacy, but domestic au- 
thority in our sense is 
unknown. The greater part 
of the winter’s fish harvest is 
shared equally by the whole 
settlement. Even the hero 
of some hunting exploit gets 
no larger portion of the prey 
than others ; but he has the 

AN ESKIMO DOG. advantage of hearing his 
praises sung at the feast 
which always follows a successful expedition. Perfect concord reigns in a hut occupied 
by several families. Such are the pacific habits of the Eskimos that their language 
hardly contains an abusive epithet, order and tranquillity pe in every village. Such 
peace and quiet- g 
ness would be 
found in few so- 
called civilized 
communities. 
Yet here there 
are no laws, 
and no police. 

Good health 
and skill in 
hunting and 
fishing make an 
Eskimo _pros- 
perous. The list 
of an Arctic mil- 
lionaire’s world- 
ly goods proves 
that much is 
not required for 











wealth. This | | 
rich man owned CON! 0S ae z 
a stone house, SLEDGING. 


covering four- 

teen square yards, in which he lived with his wife, four children, his brother and 
sister-in-law, a sister and a brother’s widow with five children, fifteen persons in 
all. Moreover he possessed an oumiak, a tent, an iron stove, two guns, a copper 
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kettle, two iron and twelve earthenware pots, a kayak with all its fittings, a tool box 
(hatchet, saw, file, and plane), a coat of reindeer skin, and a second of birds’ skins. 
His brother and son had each their kayaks, and every member of the household had 
plenty of clothes. 

The Eskimos are a heedless race, and so soon as they have sufficient food and no 
occasion to hunt, they give themselves up to good cheer and the pleasures of society. 
They pay each other visits, chatter morning, noon, and night, and arrange balls, 
carouses, and athletic sports. At these parties they retail the latest scandals, and 
discuss the affairs of the nation, but grotesque dances and songs are the chief diversion. 
Eskimos have no musical instrument but the drum, or rather tambourine, but they 
have good voices, and easily pick up European tunes, for which they compose words, 
usually satires, on current events, or improvisations in praise of their own hunting 
exploits. If one man has a grudge against another he composes a song about his 





VILLAGERS, 


injuries, which he performs at one of these festivals. The defendant must then reply 
in another song, after which the audience pronounce sentence, and the parties are 
reconciled. An entertainment of this kind lasts all night. As soon as one native has 
done dancing and singing another takes the drum and tries to outdo him, and they 
amuse themselves with such zeal, that they often remain eight or ten days without 
sleep. Though they have little conscience in the matter, the Eskimos generally 
behave decently at these festivals, and in their houses, because they say, ‘‘ The 
missionaries make such a fuss about it.” 

Greenlanders have no special marriage ceremony, except that the bride must be 
carried off by craft or pretended violence. The bridegroom either performs this feat 
himself, or gets a friend todo it for him. The match is usually arranged by the parents 
beforehand, often while the pair are still children. Etiquette requires the bride to 
get a few knocks and rents in her garments. She must also appear for some time with 
dishevelled hair, as if mournful and weary of life, and make several attempts to escape. 
To prevent his fair lady’s flight when she tried it too often, or to furnish her with a 
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AN ESKIMO BOY. 


pretext for resignation, the hus- 
band had formerly the right to 
make notches in the soles of 
her feet ; he was then sure that 
his wife would not run away 
till the wound was healed. A 
girl brings nothing for her 
dowry but a few clothes, a 
knife, and a lamp—the bride- 
groom supplies a bed, a kettle, 
and a pitcher—and the house is 
set up. Sometimes the couple 
separate a year or six months 
after marriage. In this case 
the husband walks off one night 
without telling his wife, who 
returns quite gaily to her 
parents next morning. After- 
wards, if the ex-husband goes 
near her home, she loves to 
show herself, decked out in her 
best clothes. Sometimes too a 
young woman will leave her 
husband, notably if she has 
taken a dislike to one of her 
female neighbours. But after 
the birth of a boy the union is 
never dissolved, and usually 


married couples live in perfect harmony. The husband always consults his wife before 
coming to any important decision, and they hardly ever quarrel. 

Most Eskimos have only one wife, but it is considered a mark of superiority to be 
able to maintain three or four, and a tribe of children. One native is known to have 


presided over a harem of twelve 
wives. Before the arrival of mis- 
sionaries jealousy was unknown in 
these establishments, but the first 
precept native women attended to 
was that a man might only have 
one wife. It was a most embar- 
rassing task for the missionaries to 
organize the family affairs of new 
converts who possessed harems. 
Eskimos show great affection 
for their children, who enjoy com- 
plete liberty, and are never scolded 
or whipped; the parents regard 
our venerable birch as absolutely 
barbarous. In spite of a system 
of education so contrary to all rule 
and precedent, a good conduct 
medal might be awarded to all 
Eskimo children over eight or nine, 
though, it is true, they are scarcely 
familiar with certain civilized usa- 
ges, and are apt to mistake their 
fingers for forks, and knives for 
spoons. They play, like other 
children, with bows and arrows, 
balls, and skipping-ropes; they 
scramble on the rocks, steal birds’ 
nests, and kill beasts. Paul 





A YOUNG HUNTER. 
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Egede’s sons were great favourites with the natives, and leaders of the youthful games. 
The little Eskimos would wait impatiently till Paul and Nils (or as they called them, 
Pavia and Nese) had done their lessons, and reproach them for wasting so much time 
singing psalms. Still they were the butts of native wit. The Greenland imps could 
never cease mocking at Pavia’s nose, which seemed to them immeasurably long. 
Egede, wishing to learn the declension of Eskimo verbs, once asked his sons to make 
their friends conjugate ‘‘ neglipok,” the equivalent of ‘‘amo.” The playmates took to 
it eagerly at first, but they soon tired of grammar, and teased Paul and Nils long after, 
repeating the verb neglipok every time they saw them, in all its moods and tenses. 

Of course the children’s’ favourite 
sport is learning to handle the weapons 
they will one day get their living by. 
When they are quite little, the parents 
give their boys harpoons, arrows, and 
kayaks suited to their size; and their 
girls small hides to tan and stitch. From 
babyhood they teach them to make and 
use hunting and fishing tackle, above all 
to manage kayak paddles, heavy and 
dangerous for unpractised hands. The 
young hunter’s progress is watched with 
the liveliest interest by the whole family. 
When he brings home his first seal, they 
give a grand feast in his honour. The 
seal is eaten as a special delicacy, and 
the hunter’s praises are sung at the 
revels. The boy grows up to manhood, 
builds his house, marries, and has children. 
He hunts, provides for the family—one 
cannot say in the sweat of his brow, for 
* it is cold he has to face—and lives care- 
less of the morrow, carousing at times, 
or fasting patiently when _ sickness 
threatens. In after years he stoops and 
dies, and finally is buried under a cairn 
of stones by the shore, when his grave 
is not in the icy waves of the sea. The 
girls, while they are little, have an idle (axaaaae 
time, learning nothing but how to A GREENLAND BEAUTY. 
chatter, sing, and dance. But from 
fourteen or so, they must help their mothers, and share the labours of a Greenland 
woman, cooking game, and preparing leather. They soon acquire taste and dexterity 
in tanning and stitching hides, and turn them to account in making those brilliant 
costumes they delight to shine in. A Greenland beauty, with her brown complexion 
and full cheeks, looks pretty enough in gala dress—a clinging garment of lovely seal- 
skin, high boots, and pearl necklaces twisted round her neck and hair. But the best 
part of her is the good-humoured air, and a coquettishness which astonishes one in an 
Eskimo. All that soon changes, sad to say. Some gallant Nimrod secures this fair 
prize. Once mother of a family, she neglects her appearance. Her straight figure 
bends under the weight of the baby on her back, from being plump she grows thin. 
Her steps totter, the hair falls off her temples, her teeth are worn out with chewing 
hides for tanning—in short, she takes no care of herself. Girls, very pretty in their 
first freshness, are ugly, dirty, and repulsive after marriage. No wonder that 
Frobisher’s crew, in their voyage to the Meta Incognita, pulled off an old Eskimo 
woman’s boots to see if she had hoofs, and was the devil’s dam. 

When a friend or relation dies, the Eskimos, women especially, make a great 
show of grief. For half an hour together they weep and wail, then after a moment’s 
silence, begin laughing and chattering again. The process is repeated each time a 
visitor comes to condole. A spectator meanwhile makes a funeral oration, extolling 
the virtues of the deceased, and making great lamentations, after which the whole 
party sit down to eat and drink. Greenland Eskimos are buried in their best array. 
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Beside the corpse is laid all the dead person is supposed to need in the next world. A 
man has his spear, bow and arrows: a woman, needles and thread, a leather scraper, 
and a bucket ; a child its toys, and a dog’s head to guide it beyond the grave. Some 
tombs contain torches and models of kayaks. In one I found several rusty nails, 
probably the dead man’s greatest treasures ; in another several pairs of wooden snow 
spectacles: the deceased had doubtless weak eyes, and was afraid of the dazzling 
snowfields in the regions of the blest. The grave is usually a simple ditch, surmounted 
by a cairn of stones. 

Several Eskimo customs, their mode of burial especially, indicate a vague con- 
ception of a future 
life. In the next 
world, they think, 
the brave hunter will 
lead a life analogous 
to that he lived on 
earth; only he will 
have less hardships 
to endure, and will 
find seal’s flesh, and 
other Greenland deli- 
cacies in abundance. 
But of religion, pro- 
perly speaking, the 
Eskimos have little 
or nothing. Their 
legends merely assign 
various offices to the 
great spirit Tornasuk 
(who is made by the 
missionaries to do 
duty as devil), while - 
they people air, and 
earth, and sea, with 
spirits less mighty. 
They evince the 
utmost tolerance, not 
to say indifference 
about religious mat- 
ters. One Green- 
lander who believes 
in Tornasuk will let 
others ridicule his 
faith without protest- 
ing, and one who 
does not believe will 
listen unmoved to the 
praises of the mighty 
spirit. Once when Nils Egede laughed at some natives for telling him they 
had killed a white bear, ‘‘ so old that he had ice on his back that never melted,” they 
exclaimed: ‘‘What—we believe what you tell us! How can you mock at our 
stories?” They thought that Egede’s incredulity was not fair play. 

Though not on the whole a superstitious people Eskimos are apt to attribute their 
misfortunes to the ‘‘ Iliseetsok,” as they call witches, and many a poor old crone has 
suffered in consequence. They have neither temples, shrines, nor idols, but the amulets 
they began by treating as toys and ornaments would probably have become fetishes, 
and certain of their usages, religious ceremonies, had it not been for the missionaries’ 
intervention. One of their superstitions is that they believe the whale hunter will fail 
unless he puts on his best clothes, because whales like to be respected and detest the 
sight of dirty people. An amulet is fixed in the bow of the kayak, and a hare’s claw 
tied to the harpoon. Meanwhile the women at home wash themselves, put out the 
lamps, and wait in silence. A Greenlander does not like to sell a seal on the day of 
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its capture. He always cuts off a scrap of every hide or piece of blubber he parts 
with, and prefers to consult some ‘‘ Iliseetsok ” before striking a bargain, propitiating 
the oracle with a few pins. In reindeer-hunting, the crows who follow the sledge 
must be appeased with scraps of meat. 

The office of priest does not exist in Greenland, but the Angekoks would most likely 
have assumed the dignity had they not been suppressed by the Danish missionaries. 
These angekoks or magicians, were far superior to all other Eskimos in morals and 
intelligence, and exercised a distinctly good influence though they confessed to having 
deceived foolish people with their sorceries ; however, they were themselves to a great 
extent convinced of their magic powers. The art of the angegoks resembled that of 
the modern spiritualists. Like them they did their tricks in the dark, conversed with 
ghosts, and went long voyages through the sky or to the depths of earth and sea. An 
angekok would have himself bound hand and foot, and sit down on the floor in a dark 
hut. A moment afterwards he would have freed himself of the cords, and be playing 
the magic drum and uttering piercing shrieks. He then addressed to Tornasuk any 
question the au- 
dience wished to 
ask. Tornasuk, 
personated by 
an accomplice 
outside the hut, 
replied in weird 
and muffled 
tones. 

An_ Eskimo 
once brought as 
a message to 
Paul Egede a 
stick on which 
was scratched a 
sort of VY re- 
versed. The 
sender had pru- 
dently given an 
explanation to » = 
the bearer. ‘‘If Nig Oe 
the Christian A GREENLAND CHURCH. 
angekok does 
not understand this symbol, I will tell him that I want a pair of breeches, but I need 
not say this, for he will understand.” Another time, an angekok announced that his 
projected voyage to heaven had not quite succeeded; his soul had risen to celestial 
regions, but his body could not quit the earth. 

A lady who had two husbands and practised magic.with them, affirmed that she 
and her two accomplices had no dealings with the devil; but they could converse with 
ghosts. She said she had recently paid a visit to the mother of earth whom she found 
guarded by a troop of white bears, and had dined with her on flounders. 

The angekoks often proved more than a match for their Christian opponents in 
argument, and the missionaries’ zeal in suppressing them is comprehensible, though 
much to be regretted. When Christianity was first introduced, the natives made 
strong objections to several dogmas. The Eskimos asked Paul Egede why our Lord 
had not allowed them to receive Christianity sooner, for then their ancestors might 
have gone to heaven too. Another missionary having told a native that Christ cast the 
heathen and the wicked into hell-fire, the latter replied, ‘If God is so cruel as that, | 
don’t care to go to heaven.” Resisting all further attempts to convert him he added— 
**T don’t understand a word of all that ; and I am going fishing.” The Eskimos regard 
original sin as an institution peculiar to the Kablunaks (Europeans), saying that they 
themselves being chiefly good people, will reach Paradise without difficulty. They 
always wonder how Adam and Eve could have been so silly as to let a serpent beguile 
them, and ask why God did not warn them of their danger. The Danish colonists 
were by no means so moderate as they should have been in their dealings with the 
angekoks. When ridicule and persuasion failed they were too apt to have recourse 
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to blows. In fact, religious discussions backed up by arguments ad hominem, appear 
to have been the missionaries’ favourite sport. 

As all these anecdotes tend to show, the Eskimos are a simple-minded race, good- 
tempered, somewhat conceited, loving to be amused and to laugh at their neighbours. 
Their heedlessness often exposes them to severe suffering which they bear patiently and 
quickly forget. But amiable and pleasant as they are to each other, and to foreigners 
with whom they are intimate, there is a strange element of cruelty in them. . They kill 
every creature they come across merely for sport, and have absolutely no pity for old 
age or infirmity. The old and sick are left helpless and comfortless, and hardly given 
needful food and clothing. Several instances are quoted, before the Danish settlement 
in Greenland, of cripples being buried alive or murdered by their relatives. True, this 
was sometimes done at the request of the victims themselves, who longed to have done 
with the sufferings of this mortal life. 

All Eskimos, whether pure or half-breed, have an excellent opinion of themselves. 
The son of a Swedish cook and a Greenland squaw, who thought himself a very 
important person, answered when asked if the Governor were a greater man than he, 
‘*Well, I am not sure. The inspector is certainly richer than myself, and commands 
more men than I do. But at Copenhagen he has superiors whom he must obey; 
while I have no superior.” Every skilful hunter probably shares this view, and if 
game be plentiful and the feast after the hunt gay he is satisfied with his fate, and 
regards himself as perfectly happy. The Greenlanders are certainly a clever and 
intelligent people, more susceptible of civilization than most natives of the New 
World, as is proved by the ease with which they learn to read and write. 

Eskimos who have made no long voyages, believe their country to be the most 
beautiful in the world ; and their race the most talented, most intelligent, most polished, 
very superior to the savage, cowardly Indians, and also to the avaricious, quarrelsome 
Kablunaks who crossed the seas in huge treasure-laden ‘‘ oumiaks,” none of whom can 
hunt even passably. Greenlanders still cling to this opinion. But their frequent 
intercourse with the Danes, and the reports of their friends who have been to Europe, 
have given them a notion of the superiority of European inventive genius, and the bad 
impression made by the whalers and convicts transported to Greenland, has been 
effaced by the devotion of the missionaries and the kindness of the officials of the 
Guild of Commerce. 
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FASHIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Mrs. STRANGE BUTSON. 


EW things are more typical, more characteristic of a period, than the 
attire of its generation. If the art of a century is illustrative of the 
culture and refinement of the men and women of its time, assuredly 
the fashion of its costume is as direct an outcome of their sense of 
form, and colour, and love of beauty, as the productions of their 
schools of painting, sculpture, and music. And yet: the sense of 
grace, and the eye for colour, have not been invariably the guiding 
principles in the clothing of a people. Changes of fashion have been, 

and still are, dictated by innumerable causes other than merely the seasons, 

and their weather. These alterations by no means occur regularly, for, even 
in reviewing the dress of only one century, it will be remarked by those in- 
terested in the subject, that 
without any apparent reason, 
some periods are much longer 
without a change than others. 

In spite of a lack of regularity 

in their appearance, there are 

certainly recurrent phases of 
ideas in fashions formulated to 
the requirements of the day, 
though why they return it is 
impossible to say, or to predict. 

At the beginning of this our 
now moribund nineteenth 
century, Paris, ever the foun- 
tain-head of all graceful, and 
elegant creations, was settling 
down after the chaos of its 

Revolution into some kind of 

legislation under Napoleon’s — 

consulate, to be quickly fol- ‘ 
lowed by the hard and fast 
crystallization of autocratic ed oa 
government. The previous 1800. pee ae of Fashion. 
years had not been remarkable 

for beauty of costume, the Revolution had given a bad name to everything 

worn by people of rank, and distinction, and, as well as the customs of 
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the ancient Romans—who were greatly admired as models by the advanced section 
of the people—both rich and poor tried as far as possible to imitate their cos- 
tume. The publication of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s well-known book, Paul et Virginie, 
shortly before, had brought a greater simplicity into the fashions. Virginie was 
described as wearing a plain muslin dress, and a straw hat, and this so fascinated the 
Parisian ladies that hoops, and corsets were discarded, and silks exchanged for muslins, 
and printed calicoes. Draped, and clinging gowns were alone declared the most 
appropriate clothing for the female form, and by the time eighteen hundred was an 
accomplished fact, the mania for classical attire had completely metamorphosed 
feminine costume. 

The waist was now altogether a lost quantity, for the gown was drawn in but 
slightly under the arms like the robe of a modern baby, and thence. the skirt fell quite 
straight, and trailing on the ground from the open neck, occasionally covered by a silk 
handkerchief, or a high-standing muslin ruff. What little sleeve there was, reached 
half-way from the shoulder to the elbow, composed of white muslin adorned with 
insertion, drawn round the arm with silken cords, or puffed into a wide band that 
met the very long glove. Towards the end of the year longer ones were preferred, 
and they were worn sufficiently loose to be curiously twisted from shoulder to wrist, 
the gloves being consequently shorter. It is a mystery how ladies of this time managed 
to resist the cold of winter, for they wore their gingham, and muslin dresses all through 
this bitter season, and so enamoured were they of these materials that even out-of-door 
wraps were composed of muslin in dark colours, and worn with cambric skirts. Large 
checks were a favourite design of these cotton frocks, and trimmings were various, 
such as frills of white lace, or a black netted border. I find also that about this time 
the green sleeveless spencers were introduced that are so often seen, more, or less 
modified, in the fashions of the following years. 

Headgear, which in all ages has always greatly exercised the feminine mind, was 
nearly as varied in the early days of Napoleon’s Consulate as now, and hats and bonnets 
were mostly made of straw. The latter followed very quaint forms; a snail-shell for 
instance, or like a cap the front of which was turned up, and lined with pink ; the 
strings also being of the same colour. This was further adorned by a white lace veil 
made in a long square, and fastened round the bonnet with a string, on which it was 
drawn, and tied under the chin. Another garniture was black velvet ribbon, attached 
by the very fashionable buckles then used for all sorts of dress purposes, even instead 
of buttons, or other fastenings. Ladies—particularly those who defied the opinion of 
society by their gay doings—did not hesitate to wear caps of bear fur for driving in the 
smart vehicles of the time, and these head-dresses were in consequence christened 
‘‘curricle caps.” Other descriptions of caps, made of lawn, trimmed with bouquets 
of hyacinths, were favoured by some, but the greatest novelty was the poke bonnet, 
which first appeared in gipsy shape also made of straw, but of such marvellous fine- 
ness as even to exceed that of the modern Leghorn. About this time ladies carried 
reticules, or ‘‘ ridicules” as they were nick-named, namely, little bags of diamond, or 
lozenge-shape of rich materials, hung by cords, or long ribbons on the arm, to hold the 
gloves or handkerchief. A good deal of jewellery was worn also ; but even then modes 
changed very quickly, and there were not only annual, but monthly alterations, 
especially in the style of hats, and bonnets. 

It does not appear that the theatres exercised the same influence over the fashions 
of the day in the early part of this century that they now do in Paris, but other, and 
more frivolous things gave the key-note to those who led public taste in such matters. 
This time it was a picture by Gérard, of Psyche and ove, that appeared in 1804, 
in which I suppose her wan cheeks made it fashionable for ladies to look pale, 
and it immediately became vulgar to rouge, and all methods of heightening 
the colour were quite condemned. But as an absurd inconsistency, whilst any 
other artificial addition to nature was tabooed, ladies did not mind wearing fronts 
of false hair, and these were even employed by quite young women, whose naturally 
abundant locks made them quite superfluous. Their use has lasted until the present 
time, when they have developed into the toupets, and scalpettes of the day 

Challamel gives an example of the kind of costume used for out-of-doors in 1804. 
The dress of some light woollen stuff is cut low in the neck, and this is covered by a 
yellow silk handkerchief, with the arms partly hidden in long tan gloves. The scarf 
that hangs carelessly on the arm is of green silk, and the white bonnet trimmed with 
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pink ribbons to match the sash, and pink shoes. White satin, or silk dresses were 
most approved for evening wear, adorned with a design of ribbons laid on in spiral 
fashion, with flowers that repeated the hue of the ribbon on the hem, and bodice (if 
bodice it can be called) appearing also in a wreath on the hair. The toilet was com- 
pleted by white silk hose, and dainty little white, or pink satin shoes. Before passing 
to another period it is amusing to see the kind of riding habits worn in those days, 
and I give one of the year 1806, in which it will be remarked what a difficulty the 
waistless garments became. The material of this was fine cloth of cinnamon brown, 
and the curious little coat, that reminds one'of a boy’s Eton jacket, was worn open 
to show the richly worked shirt of cambric, and silk neck handkerchief, or cravat. 
A principal feature is the large beaver hat, which in a high wind, or with an obstrep- 
erous horse, must have been terribly inconvenient and cumbrous. Instead of the 
modern riding trousers, half boots of nankeen were all that was considered necessary, 
and for the hands, York tan 
gloves. 

It was during the year 
1809 that an industry was 
developed in France for 
which that country has 
long been famous. This was 
the imitation, and repro- 
duction of the superb shawls 
brought from India; and 
one of these remained the 
coveted treasure of a French- 
woman’s wardrobe for quite 
thirty or forty years after- 
wards. The return of corsets 
also was a memorable event 
of this year, and though 
very rudimentary, they revo- 
lutionised the previous high 
waist line, which, from pas- 
sing across the chest under 
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the arms, Was now brought 1811. Ackermann's Rep itory. 1815. (1) Ackermann’s Repository. 
down to the middle of the 1815. (2 and 3) Challamel’s History of Fashion. 1820. Ackermann's Repository. 
ribs, where it could hardly have been more comfortable or healthy. To this 


position of the waist may be attributed the tirades of doctors against tight-lacing which 
have continued ever since, regardless of the many modifications, and improvements in 
corsets. So blind has been the prejudice that to many so-called authorities on health, 
the words ‘‘stays,” or ‘‘ corsets,” are still synonymous with tight-lacing. At this 
time, however, they might have protested advisedly, for any compression that traversed 
the upper ribs, and most vital organs would have been infinitely more hurtful than 
lower down as in our day. Scarcely more importance was given to the healthful 
covering of the feet. In spite of muddy streets, or wet weather, boots and shoes 
were made of quite thin materials, the first object being to match the colour 
and fabric of the bonnet worn. It behoved ladies in those days to have pretty 
ankles, for skirts were so short that the feet were a good deal more than just 
visible. 

The opera became in 1811 a great occasion for smart toilette, and by the fashion 
books of that time it would appear that children also went there, and that special 
costumes were designed for the purpose. As an example, a lady and her little girl 
were arrayed as follows :—the child’s dress and trousers were of plain white Indian 
muslin, edged with small frills or thread lace ; a short French tunic of white sarsnet 
or cambric tied under a neck frill with silk cord and tassels, white kid gloves, and 
Shoes. The mother’s dress was of richer materials, such as an Algerian tunic of 
white satin bordered with silver fringe, over a white muslin under robe. As a further 
wrap was a Turkish cloak of white muslin like the dress, lined with blue sarsnet, and 
frilled with white lace. Over her curls she wore a helmet cap of silver net glistening 
with spangles, and prettily adorned with ‘‘ Labrador roses”; dainty white shoes and 
kid gloves completed the toiletc. 
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A marked advance in costume was inaugurated by the year of the Restoration, 
1815. Ladies’ tailors were constantly employed at this period, so that they are by no 
means a modern innovation. The waist still continued its downward tendency, and 
corsets became serious items in female underclothing as well as in feminine expen- 
diture, for Leroux provided stays for his lady customers to the tune of a hundred 
francs a pair. To these expensive luxuries was added for the first time since 
the Hogarthian period, that curious little monstrosity, the small pad or cushion that in 
various forms, more or less exaggerated, has been ever since known as a “‘ bustle,” or 
‘*improver.” Its purpose being doubtless then, as recently, to keep the weighty gathers 
or folds of the material from hanging too straightly and heavily from the back of the 
waist. White dresses with much-tucked skirts, edged with lace, became now the rage, 
and were accompanied by white merino boots. What could the floors and roadways 
have been like to make such things possible? Perhaps the extravagant fashion 
that obliged a well-dressed woman to wear fresh gloves daily—tan being then 
as now, a favourite colour—also exacted a correspondingly large number of boots 
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and shoes. However, as sleeves increased in length, gloves became shorter, and we 
will hope, less expensive. To make amends for the chilliness of low-necked and short- 
sleeved dresses, ladies fortified themselves against the winter days by wearing wadded 
pelisses lined snugly with fur or swansdown; straw, curtainless bonnets, with 
fluttering green veils, or hats with plumes of white ostrich feathers. The evening saw 
these fair dames in either short or slightly trained costumes. Rolled hems bordered 
the trained dresses, and gold belts were worn to the bow-trimmed skirts at this 
time with a coiffure of white feathers, and gloves of medium length. 

An immense change was now to appear in sleeves. From 1820 to 1828 the volume 
of the upper part had rapidly increased, and by the beginning of the thirties they 
came to the perfection of absurdity, lasting with certain modifications till the com- 
mencement of the forties. Much ingenuity was resorted to for their extension, whale- 
bone, buckram, and even pillows of down were pressed into their service. The skirt 
sympathized also in magnitude to such an extent as to make it quite impossible fora 
well-dressed woman with fashionable sleeves and full skirts to pass through an ordinary 
sized doorway. This was the opportunity of trimmings, and gauze, blond, bands of 
velvet, bows of ribbon, torsades of satin with feather fringes, and a variety of orna- 
ments were sewn on to the dress material. With winter, pelisse garnitures of fur 
made their appearance, ermine being the favourite, and ladies wore it in huge muffs, 
which gave an over-weighted look to the figure. From the year 1824 we may date 
a fashion which has belonged to morning dress more or less ever since, namely, 
wearing collars and chemisettes of worked muslin or lace ; only, to keep pace with the 
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extended shoulders, they were then very wide. Turbans were worn with evening dress, 
and long earrings, in fact, head dresses in the year 1828 were very ponderous 
indeed. 

To those interested in these matters it is suggestive to observe how capricious were 
the periods of change in costume, some being so much longer than others, and to note 
how dependent were fashions on politics and the prosperity of their native land. It is 
possible that the disturbed reign of King Louis Philippe may account for fashion 
remaining comparatively inactive from 1830, through the year 1833 to 1837, till when, 
low-necked dresses were still worn. In summer, scarves, and scarf-shaped mantles 
accompanied them, derived probably from the beautiful Roman scarves brought home 
by those ladies who visited Italy. Extravagance of design was not alone monopolized 
by costume. To the enormous sleeves, the wide bodice, and its now nearly naturally 
placed waist and voluminous skirt, was added a style of hairdressing that has rarely 
been more dizarre or eccentric. There was something almost barbaric in the arrange- 
ment of clusters of loops, or bows of hair on the top of the head, with sausage curls 
at the sides of the face, kept 
in place by a band of gold, 
a braid of hair, or ribbon- 
velvet clasped by a jewel at 
the apex of the forehead. 
To protect this wonderful 
edifice, ridiculously large 
bonnets with  coalscuttle 
fronts and backs were worn, 
and styled very appropriately 
‘*cabriolets.” At home it 
was considered correct for 
young married ladies to 
wear caps, a custom that 
lasted in that behindhand 
country, Russia, as late as 
1860. For the operaanother 
variety was fashionable, still 
more marvellous, for the 
fan-shaped fronts of quilled ~_— 
lace, or blond, held a pro- , 1842-46 teks ‘ , 
fusion of artificial flowers 1842-46. Challamel's ae — ~~ 8 ane London News. 
with ribbons galore. The 
Court Magazine of January, 1833, shows the morning toilette of a young married 
lady, and a visitor in walking costume. The former wears a dress of striped 
‘“‘chaly”’ (? chalis) laced up the back, a black silk apron (an article of indoor 
attire also considered very necessary in those days) with large epaulets like 
wings, and a Brussels lace cap trimmed with yellow gauze ribbon. The friend’s 
gown is of sapphire blue satin with neck ruff of muslin, her tippet @ godets 
(? epaulets) of black velvet, her capote is of maize yellow terry velvet lined with 
black, adorned with gauze ribbons and feathers of yellow and black ; gloves to 
match, and the inevitable sandalled shoes. Court dress, always sensible to, and 
founded on, the fashions of the day, was not nearly the lengthy affair of the present 
time. Bodice and short train shared in the same velvet material, superbly em- 
broidered with gold, or otherwise trimmed, and merely opened in front sufficiently 
to show the richly worked satin petticoat. The shape of the diamond-fastened 
sleeves in our illustration is noteworthy, and in strange contrast to those now worn. 
Court plumes almost exceeded in size the head that carried them, and were accom- 
panied by the regulation lace lappets, which to a great extent tulle streamers have 
since superseded. 

The first important change that took place was in 1842, in bonnets, which became 
distinctly smaller, closer fitting to the head, and with the ears most ungracefully 
lengthened. Long veils returned again, and were of gauze when the wearer did not 
possess good lace. The bodices of dresses next followed suit, in being higher on the 
shoulders and only opened in V shape, for the daytime, and down went the line of the 
waist to the lowest possible position since the days of Queen Elizabeth. To keep out 
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their full skirts, ladies wore stiff petticoats of moreen, sometimes still further 
strengthened by cords sewn in them. So ample were the former, that the amount of 
material required was greatly increased. One especial make, which was composed of 
a series of four skirts, one over another, received the name of ‘‘the Taglioni skirt,” 
after those worn by the celebrated ballerina. The pretty custom of completing a ball 
attire with a bouquet of flowers in the hand, appeared at this time, but it was very 
differently shaped from that of the present day. The blossoms were arranged in a 
pyramidal cone, the stalks being enclosed in a jewelled holder, where they were secured 
by a pin run through them, above the string. This pin, like the ring at the other end 
of the holder, was attached by a small chain, and the bouquet was hung from the 
finger wearing the ring when not held in the hand. Parasols at this time were made 
particularly small, with jointed handles, for convenience in carrying when shut. Riding 
attire included habit jackets with deep basques, richly embroidered, open sleeves, and 
tall hat with blue or green gauze veil. 

Again the reaction in n politics of the second French Revolution in 1848 had its 

effect on the creation of novelties in clothing. 
Paris was ina state of barricade, and little 
if any fashion information filtered through 
the prevailing disorder. But about this 
time there came to England a notable move- 
ment from quite a new quarter of the globe, 
namely America, the seat of independence in 
more ways than politics. There, the strong- 
minded, or, as she prefers to be called, the 
‘‘emancipated”” woman, was an outcome of 
the age, and amongst other ‘* notions” she 
inaugurated a complete transformation of 
feminine apparel. The first lady of sufficient 
courage to appear in the very convenient, 
# and in many ways rational attire, was a Mrs. 
Bloomer, to whom the costume ever after 
; owed its name. It consisted of a jacket 
» bodice, such being then the fashion, or polka 
jacket (probably so-called from those worn 
by the Hurigarian dancers, who first intro- 
entpeet UN Ulias atettliee cxvven ctersees duced the polka), with masculine shirt-front, 
FGdtiaitud Lectin Dawe. and tie, short skirt, either flounced, or plain 
and full, displaying the ‘‘ pantalettes ” tied in 
a frill round the ankle. On a pretty girl this costume was not unbecoming, but if donned 
by an elderly woman it was positively grotesque, and was deservedly caricatured in 
the illustrations to Punch. Though never adopted, it undoubtedly brought smart jackets 
and dainty little waistcoats into favour. Another thing that excited the ridicule of our 
first comic paper was the chatelaine, which in moderation was useful and pretty, but 
was overdone to such an extent that a lady carried quite a considerable weight of 
scissors, knives, pencils, notebooks, needlecases, &c., hung by little chains from the 
waist. 

We may see a development of the polka bodice in the casaques or long jackets of 
the period, which with mantles were composed of black velvet edged with fur, or 
capes entirely of fur, ermine and sable being preferred. Once more, fashions came 
safely over from Paris, and bonnets were the first item of attire to feel their influence, 
by a decided reduction in size, though still retaining the davolet or curtain, and strings, 
which last increased in size as the bonnet itself diminished. The different arrange- 
ment of the hair accounted in no slight degree for this change, for when not worn in 
plain front bandeaux the sides were curled in ringlets to the shoulder, like the ears of 
a spaniel. The top hair was occasionally divided in a long V, and brushed smoothly 
back with the point to the forehead. 

The exhibition of 1851 brought hosts of foreigners to London, and gave a 
fresh inspiration to trade. Rich stuffs draped with beautiful lace caught up by 
bows were employed for ladies’ evening dresses, and so necessary was it to have 
the skirts widely extended, that I remembera young lady of my acquaintance who 
went to the Queen’s ball, wore seven stiff under-petticoats to bring her skirts to the 
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required degree of circumference. Those of the day-gowns with open-fronted 
bodices displayed delicate chemisettes of lace or Swiss worked muslin, and full under- 
sleeves to correspond, in the very wide dress sleeves then worn. 

Restless France had now settled down into its Third Empire, and at the Tuileries 
the splendid diamonds of the Princess Mathilde made all ladies intent on jewellery. 
Fashion received a new impetus in 1853 by the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon to 
the beautiful Eugénie de Montijo, Comtesse de Teba, whose style of coiffure, and taste 
for much be-flounced dresses, gave a decided tone to fashionable attire for some time 
to come. Steel hoops had been long threatening, and at last crinolines, as they were 
called, from the horsehair, or crim petticoat in which they were inclosed, were 
generally adopted. A habit commenced at this time, to which with little intermission 
ladies have nearly ever since been faithful, to wear out of doors, mantles of black silk, 
satin, or velvet, trimmed with handsome fringes; long loose jackets were the only 
alternatives. It is necessary to note the rapid changes that were taking place in hats 
and bonnets. The former were 
chiefly of brown straw in a most 
clumsy and ungraceful mush- 
room shape, with very wide 
brims. Tuscan and Leghorn 
equally shared in this width of 
brim, but being more flexible 
they flew up in the wind, and 
were often forcibly held down by 
astring of elastic attached to 
the edge, which was trimmed 
with a frill of lace. So much had 
bonnets become ‘‘ improved” 
away, that by 1855 they covered 
only the back of the head, and 
to this fashion the physicians of 
the day attributed the sudden 
prevalence of neuralgic pains in 
the face and head. To balance 
matters, and afford some kind of 
protection from the sun to the 
exposed face, especially at the 1848-60. Challamel's History of Fashion. 1853. Illustrated London 
seaside, most hideous fold- News. 1860-64. Challamel’s History of Fashion. 1864. CONTEMPORARY 
ing shades of silk drawn haceeeninae es 
on wires were affixed to the front of these bonnets, and deservedly called 
“‘uglies.” 

I have said that the style of wearing the hair was influenced by that of the French 
Empress. This was distinctly Spanish, being rolled off the face with small side rings 
of hair curled in front of the ear, and the rest arranged low behind. Those who pre- 
ferred the bandeaux in front wore large frisettes rolled in the side hair, and over all, 
nets of silk worked with beads, or made of chenille, to keep the hair neat. A pretty 
fashion came in as a kind of headdress, of wearing a band of ribbon, or ribbon-velvet, 
passed across the head through the hair, and apparently tying in a rosette bow at the 
back, with several ends. Sometimes as many as five, or seven long streamers would 
hang down behind as far as the wearer’s skirts, when dressed for theevening. Braided 
loops of hair often finished off the back of the head and those who rejoiced in abund- 
ant locks could afford to entirely dispense with the ribbon by wearing a plait of their 
own tresses across the head in coronet fashion. 

Preposterous exaggeration marked the period from 1860 to 1864. Crinolines were 
nearly unlimited in their proportions, and the most graceful of women were greatly 
exercised how to manage and regulate the movements of their skirts, which besides 
their danger of catching fire when worn under diaphanous, gauzy materials, and 
of knocking down low placed ornaments in passing through a room, were given to 
eccentric and unexpected evolutions, particularly in a high wind, to the extent of 
turning inside out like a reversed umbrella. These extravagant skirts, rendered 
even more extensive by the flounces that covered them, were accompanied by the still 
favourite jacket bodice with large sleeves. A reaction however was not far distant, 
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and crinoline began to wane, though eventually it died hard. The first sign of its 
decadence came in the revival of the ‘‘ bustle,” or as it was then called the ‘/ournure, 
which as before was used to support the skirt material. It is a remarkable fact that 
in the history of costume, high-heeled shoes have now at least three times been coin- 
cident with skirts of immense volume. As if still further 
to enhance the dangers of their dress, ladies about this period 
adopted very high heels to their boots and shoes, which 
caused unskilful wearers many anaccident. They naturally 
made them walk in a stilted fashion, with the body thrown 
forward from the waist, which strained position became ex- 
tremely fashionable, and was called the ‘‘ Grecian bend.” 
But so fascinating have high heels been, that with modi- 
fications they have continued in favour to the present day. 
Mantles also showed a change, and from being short 
scarf-shaped garments worn off the shoulders, now became 
very long, and followed the picturesque form and drapery 
of the Arab bournous. 

Hair dressing did not escape the universal enlargement, 
andunderwent strange transformations. From being rolled 
down, the hair was now raised on each side of the forehead 
in hornshaped puffs, graphically called cornes de bélier. 
Above these large wreaths of flowers with conical fronts 
1870, 1871, 1876. Englishwoman's were worn in the evening. The year 1862 ushered in 
Domestic Magazine. 1863. CONTEM- : ° 

PORARY SKETCH PROSE LIFE. the first chignon, or loop of hair combed smoothly over 

a frisette at the back of the head. It is interesting to 
watch the subsequent development of this style of coiffure till it reached the height 
of its follyin 1870. As it increased, so the bonnet diminished, and by the time the 
head was helmeted with hair, and nearly twice its natural size, the sublime, as repre- 
sented by the ‘‘ cabriolets ” of 1833, had fallen to the ridiculous in the little headdress 
that served for a bonnet in 1863. ’ a 7 soli 
In its intermediate state it was a on ae 5) gues 
direct opposite of what it had been. ; & Ea 
Hitherto small, and far back on 
the head, it now shot out into wide 
high fronts. To show the cornes 
de bélier the ears were left quite 
uncovered, the davolet, or curtain, 
disappeared, and in place of the 
crown, a deep frill of lace covered 
the hair behind. The chignon 
received an addition in two long 
curls that depended from behind 
either ear, and the bonnet was 
similarly balanced by a festoon of 
lace that passed loosely under the 
chin from side to side. As to hats, 
it was so impossible to wear them 
really oz the head, that they were 
perched on the top of the forehead 
considerably tilted forward. 

Once more the even course of 
fashion was interrupted by the 
disturbed state of Paris, ending with the Third Revolution in 1873. Crinoline was at 
its last gasp when it entered the crinolette stage. This was composed of a skirt of 
material with a voluminous tournure, surmounting a semi-tubular arrangement of 
steels, that gave a peculiar swinging motion to the train of the dress, like that of 
a fish’s tail. The extreme of contrast was reached in 1877, when skirts were 
drawn so tightly about the knees that many a lady found it nearly impossible to 
step up into a cab, or on toa high kerbstone. Out-of-door costume, even to the 
sealskin coats for winter, followed closely on the same lines, and hooped petticoats 
received the coup de grace from which they-have never since revived, the tournure also 
following them temporarily into oblivion. 
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In a history of the century’s costume it would be impossible to ignore the so-called 
esthetic craze that arose between the years of 1881 and 1883. Certain people who 
admired the clumsy and inelegant pre-Raphaelite costume, sought to introduce its forms, 
with many a sad, degraded colour, and much mawkish sentiment, into the garments 
of the day. Such as it was, the result was deplorable, for so ungainly and inartistic 
was the attire recommended (which was not even true pre-Raphaelite, but a combina- 
tion of the gowns of 1804, whipped up with the flowing 
lines of an ancient Greek chiton, crumpled cabbage leaf 
headgear on a mop of tousled hair, and a general lack of 
tidiness) that the very meaning of the word ‘‘ esthetic ” was 
perverted and debased. Like most other fanatical follies it 
was ridiculed more than adopted, and left no influence on 
fashion, because not based on the sound principles of true 
art. 

About 1883 a great predilection was shown by well- 
dressed women for kilted skitts, or as they are now called 
‘‘accordion ” pleated skirts, with scarf-like drapery round 
the hips, and a “‘ princess,” or tight-fitting bodice ; jerseys 
were also largely used instead of made bodices. Again 
fashion erred from an hygienic point of view, in imposing 
on her votaries an out-of-door apparel that by being narrow, 
and closely tied into the waist, greatly restricted even the 
ordinary movements of the arms. These mantles were 
christened dolmans, and were quite short, indeed only about 
half the length of the former cloaks. In addition to them, 
fur capes shaped like a tea-cosy, were also much adopted 
for winter. Simplicity now became the order of the day in 
hairdressing. Weary with overheating their heads by the 
immense mass of false hair, and frisettes piled upon them, /““s/rated London News, June, 
ladies went to the other extreme, and cut off their remaining Pr 
locks quite short like a boy’s. Some however could not bring themselves to thus 
entirely denude their heads, so made a compromise by merely abbreviating the 
front portion, and curling it over the forehead. This being vulgarized by some of the 
people who wore it, was called a ‘‘ fringe,” and looked upon by the ‘‘ unco’ guid” asa 
sign of vanity and frivolity. The long part was coiled in twists or forsades on the 
top of the head, or in a circular arrangement of braids at the back, forcibly. reminding 

. one of cocoanut-matting. An attempt was made to roll it round 
very low on the nape of the neck behind, in so-called ‘‘ penny-bun” 
fashion, but it was too untidy to find much favour. Owing to the 
decadence of the chignon, bonnets had been growing larger, and 
now quite covered the head, with the front shaped like a diadem. 

The materials of mantles had become very rich by 1885, and 
though the skirts of dresses were fuller, with draped backs and 
sz fronts, they were made sufficiently large to completely cover them. 

Pictorial World. | Composed of velvet and heavy brocades of the most sumptuous 
description, the weight of the back breadths once more necessitated a 

revival of the tournure, in a small pad under the gathered stuff. The severely simple, 
though singularly elegant tailor-made costumes, had become the usual wear of ladies in 
the country or for morning promenades in town. A long tapering waist was again con- 
sidered beautiful, and even in spite of the tournure it became more and more elongated, 
the excessive plainness of the cloth dresses but accentuating its length. As breadth 
of appearance decreased, so cubits of height were added, and the mania for lofty 
headdresses reached its climax in 1888. Bonnets rose up from the face in a sharp 
conical point, but they and the high-crowned hats received additional altitude in a 
crest of long ribbon loops and feathers by which they were surmounted. A pretty 
fashion thatoriginated at this period deserves mention, namely, the wearing of a long 
semi-loose robe for afternoon tea, and it was promptly utilized as an opportunity for 
the display of many a rich material, otherwise only suited to evening dress. In 
this also there appeared a notable change ; it followed the fashion of day attire 
translated into light and ephemeral fabrics, accompanied by feathers, flowers, or rib- 
bons, but the bodices now cut high on the shoulders became absolutely sleeveless, a 
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bow of ribbon or feather aigrette merely adorning the shoulder strap; skirts only 
just touched the ground, trains being reserved for elderly ladies. 

We have now reached the last period of our century's retrospect, and I must 
describe what is in the knowledge and memory of every one. If possible, fashions are 
more rapidly evolved than ever, though the same ideas recur again and again. Manu- 
factures have reached so great a perfection that the choice of material for the modiste 
is well nigh illimitable. Costume has never been more magnificent than in the years 
1889 to 1891. Whilst often extremely plain and practical in the daytime, when rich- 
ness was needed, as at Court, nothing could exceed the splendour of the fabrics seen 
at the Queen’s Drawing Room. The underskirts or petticoats were of satin, worked 
with or veiled by tulle 
embroidered with gold, 
silver, jet, pearls, or a 
variety of imitation 
gems which glistened 
like real jewels. The 
trains, of the most 
gorgeous textures, stiff 
with gold and _ silver 
thread, and lined 
sumptuously with silk 
or satin, edged with 
a full ruche to keep it 
from the floor, have 
been the usual Court 
attire. The position 
of the train was a 
matter of taste, and it 
was variously hung, 
sometimes from one, 
sometimes from both 
shoulders, or from the 

ORIGINAL SKETCHES. waist, and adorned 
with long trails of 
flowers, plumes of feathers, or draperies of lace, tulle, or embroideries. Both in 
these, and in ordinary day costume, the skirt has become much tightened—so close 
fitting and narrow indeed as to have earned for itself the name of the ‘‘ sheath” or 
‘‘umbrella case” skirt. There has been one notable revival during the last year in 
the shape of the sleeves. As the skirt was reduced, so the bodice increased its elabor- 
ation, and a furore set in for high Medici collars, combined with sleeves puffed into 
the shoulders so high as almost to hide the wearer’s ears, the lower part being made 
tight to the arm. This exaggeration, though extended to the shoulders of cloaks and 
jackets, is fast departing. Speaking of mantles, they have lately been greatly changed. 
Long ones have been replaced by short rotondes or half-length cloaks, with very high 
collars, and yokes adorned with rich trimmings. The hair, having once more found 
a temporary resting-place on the crown of the head, is very much waved in ancient 
Greek statue style, and has caused by its position the small bonnets and large hats to 
be tilted up behind at an acute angle. This last summer the latter have been turned 
into veritable fruit and flower gardens; and diadems of jet with much gold tissue 
and jewelled trimmings were the chief characteristics of the former all this year. 





























THE GARDENS ON THE SOUTH FRONT. 


MEMORIES OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
With Illustrations by W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. 


SEAHAT Versailles is to the Augustan age of Louis Quatorze, that and 
more is Fontainebleau to the French Renaissance. As the Palace in 
the Marsh reflects and preserves for us the glories of the Grand 
Monarch, so the Palace in the forest reflects and preserves for us the 
glories of the gay and splendour-loving kings from Francois Premier 
to Henri Quatre. It embodies in itself at a single glance what may 
fairly be called the age of the Medici in France, and shows us at one 
coup d@’eil the entire history of the origin and development of Renais- 
sance architecture among the French people. Its great halls and long galleries are 
replete to this day with memories of the giddy butterfly throng which crowded the court 
of ‘‘ the kings who amused themselves.” 

From a very early period, a Chateau of the French kings occupied the site 
of the existing palace. But of this building not a single relic now shows externally in 
any part of the facade, with the solitary exception of one medizval turret, assigned 
to Saint Louis, and still adjoining the Cour Ovale of the modern palace. The origin 
of the first ChAteau was simple and natural enough. It existed as a hunting tower 
in the midst of a royal forest. In our own day, that wild woodland region with its 
strange sandstone rocks and deep parallel valleys envisages itself to most of us 
as a mere appanage of the great mansion which skirts its fringe. But, in reality, it is 
the forest, of course, which created the palace, and not the palace which created the 
forest. Some thirty and five miles south-east of Paris, the Seine bends round and partly 
traverses a remarkable district of long sandy ridges, tilted up at an angle as the last 
subsiding ripple of that great secular earth-wave which produced through slow ages 
the elevation of the central European axis in the Alpine region. From time immem- 
orial, this light and somewhat sterile soil has been covered by a thick growth of native 
oaks and beeches. The maritime pines and Riga spruces, indeed, which add so greatly 
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to the picturesque effect of the woodland at the present day, are but recent introduc- 
tions from the Mediterranean and the Baltic shore; and the whole forest, as we now 
know it, has been trimmed and dressed by the obtrusive art of the modern planter, 
out of all similitude to its antique self. But the deciduous trees are for the most part 
indigenous ; and the few stags and wild boars still carefully preserved by the game- 

—_ keepers of the Re- 
public represent the 
descendants of a 
far wilder fauna 
which Merwing 
and Carling may 
well have hunted 
a dozen centuries 
since under the 
spreading boughs 
of those ancient 
oaks that bear to- 
day the quaint 








H names of Phara- 
is mond and of 
= Charlemagne. 


The _ original 
Chateau, of which 
St. Louis’s  bed- 
chamber forms the 
chief remaining 
portion, was prob- 
ably founded un- 
der Louis VII. in 
the twelfth century. 
The Chapel _ of 
Saint Saturnin, 
the first predeces- 
sor of the existing 
church, has for 
Englishmen indeed 
a special interest 
from the fact that 
it was consecrated 
by Thomas a 
Becket during his 
period of exile 
from the anger of 
Henry at the 
French Court. The 
Chateau. was a 
favourite residence 
of the saintly Louis 
IX. whose name 

LA PORTE DORFE. still clings to the 

arcade of the Cour 

Ovale, though scarcely a trace of his buildings has survived the complete reconstruc- 

tion of the exterior front under Francois Premier. The Fontainebleau of those days, 

in fact, was a feudal castle of the frowning type with which we are all so familiar 

along the banks of the Loire or among the dales of Normandy. Nothing could be 

more different than its gloomy turrets, its narrow windows, its airless halls, and its 

medizval tortuousness, from the light, the space, the air, the brightness of its Re- 
naissance successor. 

At last however Francois Ier came. By his time, the character of the French 
monarchy—the character of the French nation—had undergone a complete and lasting 
change. Louis Onze had done his cruel work both wisely and well. The feudal spirit 
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was half broken ; the task of Richelieu was more than half begun. Unification and 
absolutism were the order of the day all over Europe. Artillery had destroyed the 
power of the great nobles in their massive castles. The introduction of gunpowder, 
it has been well said, ruined feudalism. Fortresses which had been impregnable 
against the attacks of the middle ages, crumbled to pieces before one volley of the royal 
cannon. Throughout Europe, the crown became everywhere irresistible. As a natural 
result of this great social revolution, a Renaissance in architecture became inevitable 
eee = = in the west, the 
: kings and nobles 
of France’ and 
Englandexchanged 
the gloomy dark- 
ness of the mediz- 
val stronghold for 
the light and air 
and spaciousness of 
the Italian man- 
sion. The merchant 
republics of Italy 
were already fami- 
liar with great 
princely palaces 
like the Pitti, and 
Strozzi, or the 
magnificent man- 
sions which line the 
long curve of the 
Grand Canal. 
Peace under the 
strong hand of the 
royal despot, were 
he Valois or Tudor, 
made the imitation 
Ws z of these great 
WY eeeeeeeeeees § houses possible in 
WUE ISEM UP! the north and west. 
preteae M Threatening walls 
im 6oand serried battle- 
ments gave way as 
if by magic to the 
pomp and grace 
of the Italianate 
mansion. Knowle 
and Longleet, Bur- 
leigh and Hatfield, 
Hardwick and 
Audley End, are 
GALLERY OF HENRI II. familiar instances 
in England of the 
newer style. The high roofed gables, the long lines of wide windows, the jutting oriels 
that look down on the terraced Italian garden, the vases and fountains, the formal 
walks and parterres, all mark the arrival of anew epoch. The medizval castle was 
in essence a fortress adapted mainly for defence ; the Italian mansion is in essence a 
residence, adapted mainly for the display of magnificence and wealth. 

In France, this great revolution goes directly back to the influence of the Medici. 
Francois Premier began the Louvre and began Fontainebleau. With Louis XIII., the 
son of a Medici mother, both were practically complete. The long succession of high 
Mansard roofs and connecting galleries so well shown in Mr. Gardner’s admirable and 
characteristic drawing of the palace from the garden front, marks the very spirit and 
ideal of the French Renaissance—its splendour, its grandeur, its vastness of aim, its 
want of picturesque feeling, its love of the magnificent, its contempt of the simple, the 
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natural, the merely beautiful. Imposing Fontainebleau extorts one’s admiration, it 
never attracts one’s love. 

The nucleus of the existing building thus dates back practically to the gay days of 
Francois Premier. It was he who rebuilt the ch: upel of St. Saturnin, and erected that 
magnificent pile of the Porte Dorée, whose lavish display of glass in its broad-bayed 
windows looks like a modern protest against the loopholes and embrasures of the 
middle ages. It - 
was he, too, who 
began the great 
Galerie des Fétes, 
afterwards com- 
pleted by Henrill., 
whose name it now 
bears, as well as 
the Galerie d’Ul- 
ysse, pulled down 
at a later date by 
Louis XV., to make 
room for the too 
numerous ladies of 
his Sybaritic court. 
It is to Frangois 
equally that we 
owe the Cour 
Ovale, and_ the 
splendid Porte 
Dauphine or Bap- 
tistery which serves 
as its gateway. 
The initial -, so 
familiar to all of 
us on the exquisite 
facade of the oldest 
portion of the 
Louvre, reappears 
in many places on 
the gallery of the 
Cour de la Fon- 
taine. The only 
part of the gardens, 
recalling the Boboli 
or the villas of 
Florence, whichcan 
with certainty be 
ascribed to this 
earliest date, is 
that known as the 
Orangerie and the 
Parterre du Tibre. 
But the grotto of PORTE DAUPHINE OR RAPTISTERY. 
what is now the 
Jardin Anglais was built by Francois as a Salle de Bain for his favourite, the Duchesse 
D’ Etampes. Nothing now remains of that voluptuous retreat except the satyrs of 
the doorway and some torsos of rough sandstone worn out of all semblance of 
human limbs and muscles, and relegated to a place in the existing stables. 

As yet, however, the artistic impulse came entirely from Italy. Serlio, the 
architect, superintended the design ; painters and sculptors from beyond the Alps 
contributed the decorations. French art in those days was still feeble and nascent. 
Florence sent Leonardo da Vinci and Andrea del Sarto to the new palace at 
Fontainebleau ; the rising school of Mantua sent Primaticcio and Niccolo dell’ Abbate, 
whose artistic existence almost sums itself up in the work they performed here. 
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Indeed, it is not too much to say that the pupils of Giulio Romano produced the 
profoundest effects upon the French Renaissance, and influenced every work of art 
of the entire period from the gallery of Francois Premier to the Rubens’s in the 
Louvre. 

The # and the salamander of the founder of the palace, are to be found 
abundantly on many portions of his magnificent erection. But the finest hall of all, 
the Salle des Fétes, 
bears now the name 
of Galerie de Henri 
II., though built by 
Francois, because 
Henri decorated it 
in the garish taste 
of the time to 
meet the wishes of 
his mistress, Diane 
de Poictiers. This 
hall still remains the 
glory of Fontaine- 
bleau. Ninety feet 
long by __ thirty 
broad, and _pro- 
fusely decorated, it 
speaks in every part 
the taste of that 
gay and fantastic 
epoch. Ten colos- 
sal round arches 
form the bays of 
the windows; five 
give upon the 
parterre, and five 
on the Cour Ovale. 
The ornate. ceiling 
is divided into oc- 
tagonal panels, 
richly wrought in 
architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, and 
bearing in relief the 
intertwined initials 
of Henri himself 
and of the frail 
Diane. Primaticcio 
and Niccolo  sup- 
plied the frescoes ; 
nameless _Italian 
‘ === artists moulded the 

stucco _ fretwork. 

The parquetry of 
the floor vies with the roof in magnificence. This gorgeous apartment may 
well recall the rooms of the gods in the Pitti Palace, and is only surpassed in 
elaborate over-ornamentation and profuseness of handicraft by the gaudy Galerie 
d’Apollon in the Louvre. 

When Henri II. died, mortally wounded in a tournament in the Palace Courts, 
many things fell with him—tournaments themselves amongst others, and medizvalism 
in France, and Diane de Poictiers. Catherine de Medici sent the favourite packing 
to her Chateau d’Anet, and bore rule herself in her stead in the half completed palace. 
The new king, Francois II., was a true son of Fontainebleau. Here he was born in 
1543, and here, a boy of seventeen, he married Mary Stuart, whom he left a girl- 
widow so shortly after, to exchange the luxurious joys of Fontainebleau for the 
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cramped closets of Holyrood, and the austerities of John Knox and his brother 
Calvinists. Under Charles IX., the work still went forward as before, and Primaticcio 
in his old age painted the frescoes of the Galerie d’Ulysse, afterwards ruthlessly 
destroyed under Louis XV. 

Beyond being born in the palace, Henri III. contributed as little to the history of 
Fontainebleau as to that of his dominions generally. But Henri IV. left no small 
mark of his masterful hand on the great growing pile whose overgrown area he well- 
nigh doubled. The Cour des Offices, the Cour des Princes, the Galerie de Diane, the 
balustrades in the Fountain Court, the decorations in the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, the park with its grand canal and its ornamental waters, all date from the 
days of the greatest of the Bourbons. But the French Renaissance was now at its 
zenith. Married though he was to an Italian princess, Henri entrusted his work for 
the most part to native workmen. Paul Bril and Ambroise Dubois painted and 
decorated the greater part of the new halls; the heads of Mercury, in the courtyard 
which still bears the name of Henri Quatre, admirably represented in Mr. Gardner’s 
charming drawing, are from the chisel of a later French sculptor, Gilles Guérin ; while 





THE HORSESHOE STAIRCASE. 


the simple but noble doorway which opens upon the Place d’Armes is the work of a 
local architect, Francois Jamin of Avon. ; 

It was at Fontainebleau, too, that Marie de Medici gave birth to Louis XIII., who 
was baptized with his sisters under the quaint and ornate cupola of the Porte Dauphine, 
known ever since from that cause by the name of the Baptistery. To this one of its 
sons the palace owes its latest main additions. He it was who built the handsome 
horse-shoe staircase in the Cour des Adieux, the masterpiece of Lemercier, whose 
difficult perspective might well have tried the art of a less skilful pencil than that which 
here reproduces it. With that addition, the history of Fontainebleau practically ends. 
Events of importance in the annals of France took place there later; but they are not 
events in the annals of Fontainebleau. The great pile as we know it was then really 
complete ; it remains to us a vast museum of Renaissance art and Renaissance feeling. 
Subsequent ages have destroyed, or restored, or renovated, or tampered with it, but 
they have not added to it, andthe reason is clear. Louis Quatorze created Versailles ; 
and the rise of Versailles was the downfall of Fontainebleau. 

Some few landmarks of its subsequent vicissitudes however are well known to 
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most of us. Louis Quatorze gilded it up, of course—what did not Louis gild? Le 
Notre laid out the gardens—where did not Le Notre spread his devastating gravel ? 
Henrietta Maria of England took refuge here among her own people when Charles 
had lost his head; Christina of Sweden made use of its hospitality as a capital 
Opportunity to murder Monaldeschi. Few buildings, indeed, have seen so many 
historic events; for here Louis Quatorze signed the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes which de- 
prived France at 
one blow of a million 
of citizens; here 
Condé died; here 
James II. consoled 
himself with the con- 
solations of a 
heavenly crown for 
the loss of an earthly 
one ; and here Peter 
of Muscovy got 
royally drunk after 
his wont with all his 
suite, and indulged 
in Russian horse play 
in the ponds and gar- 
dens. Under Louis 
Quinze, of funest 
memory, the decad- 
ence began; but 
still, as of old, princes 
feasted and drank, 
married and were 
given in marriage, 
under the high 
roofs of the palace. 
The king himself 
was united here to 
Maria _Leczinska. 
But the earthquake 
was at hand, for 
Voltaire came to 
stay, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau 
heard the court 
applaud his Devin du 
Village. Louis Seize, 
good honest man, 
came often to hunt, 
but the Revolu- 
tion came too and 
OLD WELL, FONTAINEBLEAU, gutted the Palace. 
During Napoleon’s 
wars, it served as a barrack for prisoners. When Monarchy revived, Napoleon spent 
ten millions of francs in restoring and refurnishing it. Later on he used it as a prison 
for his spiritual father Pius the Seventh; here he divorced Josephine, and here he 
lived with Marie Louise of Austria. Here too he signed his famous abdication, and 
reviewed a year later, in the self-same court, the grenadiers of the Hundred Days who 
bore him back to the Tuileries. There its memories end. What need to speak of 
lesser things that have happened since, and obscure the recollection of those great 
days in its history ? 
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leep. baby. sleep! the Mother sings: 
Exeavenis angels, kneel and fold their 
S3leep.baby,sleep! rss 
Le Cith swathes of scented hay thy bed 
e™ 3u Marushand at eve was spread. 
Sleep, babu, sleep! 
Fit midnight came the shepherds, they 
hom seraphs wakened by the way. We 
Sleep, baby.sleep! ~ aR 
And three Rings from the East afar ed 
Fre Jawin came quided bya star. 
Bleep, baby,.sleep! 
They brought thee gifts of qoldand gems 
Rich orient pearls, pure diadems. 
Sleep, baby,sleep! 
Rut thou who liest slumbering there 
Art Xing of kings, earth, ocean Fair. 
leep, baby, sleep! 
ESleep, babu,sleep! the shepherds sing: 
Through heaven. through eatth,hosannas 
Bleep, baby, sleep! "SZ 
















































A CASTAWAY OF THE SOUTH. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


With Illustrations by C. J. STANILAND. 


MIUSTAVE FLAVELLE had a strong sense of humour. That was 
#) why his imprisonment in New Caledonia for political crimes, in 
company with his friend and compatriot Henri Rochefort, had been 
relieved of some of its deadly exnui and despair. It was how he 
managed to make friends among the d:dérés and récidivistes, as among 
the officers and gendarmes. It was why the corner of the island 
set apart for political prisoners, behind an ominous escarpment of 
sea and bayonets, was less dreary for all than it otherwise would 
have been; why Junie Cavour or La Grive the Cricket, as she was called, the some- 
time keeper of the secrets of Monsieur le Commandant, laughed in his face at an 
inspection one day, patted him on the shoulder and called him un beau gargon ; why, 
perhaps, as a sequence, she came again under the very noses of the guards—for did 
she not always bear the Commandant’s permission to go where she listed ?—and said 
to him gaily and meaningly that the cage of the starling was not built for the 
eagle. It was why on the motionless, tropic sea, with but a cupful of water left 
for her, and no food at all for either, bereft of sail and helpless of arm, he had heart 
enough to say in a cheery, if thirstily arid voice: ‘‘Ah, Junie, ma cherie, you shall 
see! There will be land or a ship to-morrow, or the next day, truly!” 

Junie Cavour sitting still and nerveless in the stern, only raised her head with a smiling 
languor, and waved her hand to her companion with an assent which was half protest, 
and said nothing. He continued : ‘‘ A/a fot, what a mother France is! To-day she is the 
lover of those whom princes cherish ; to-morrow she cherishes those who hate princes, 
It is a strange nation. Yesterday Paris said: ‘ Voilé/ The pen of Gustave Flavelle ; 
it is good’: Now with droll distress she cries, ‘Gustave Flavelle—ah, most 
execrable!’ Well, it is no matter... . 1 am free; that is much. Why am! 
free ?—Because Junie Cavour made one, two, three, many, guards, so blind !—and 
put out to sea with me on the night of the great banquet at the Hétel du Gouver- 
neur. Why was La Grive so minded to suffer the perils of the ocean, this thirst, this 
hunger, the sweating sun of the hurricane season, the malarial moon that pinches the 
face and leaves it glassy and cold, and the trembling chance of reaching land across 
these thousand leagues of misery, with Gustave Flavelle, the outlawof France? Eh, 
bien, that is a question which Gustave Flavelle cannot answer. He is only so grateful! 
He kisses his hand—there! to Junie Cavour, and says, J/on sauveur /” 
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La Grive, pale of lip and weary of eye, but striking, and pathetically handsome 
still, moved her fingers slowly over the waves of her tawny hair, and with a wist- 
fully playful motion of the head, replied: ‘‘ You wish to know, mon ami? Well, for 
one thing, because that was misery there for me too. Monsieur le Commandant—you 
think? Faugh! I had him, so, around my finger. I was a power; the greatest in 
New Caledonia. I thought power would bring happiness. Ah, ah, that was amusing! 
Monsieur le Commandant was devoted—and jealous. He thought me wise in counsel, 
he applauded me when his foolish officers were stricken in their vanity—by me. But 
everything palled. I loved nothing of it. I hated them all, except the gendarmes 
and the prisoners. For one political prisoner | had much regret—much. He was 
gay and yet wise. He had been wise and yet gay. Years before I had laughed when 
he was folatre, and cried when he was ¢risfe—in his books. That was when... .” 
She paused; her lustrous eyes fixed abstractedly on the sickly horizon before her. 





JUNIE TELLS HER STORY TO GUSTAVE. 


There was silence for many moments. Gustave Flavelle, with his elbows on his knees 
and his chin in his hands, watched her. At last he said: ‘‘ Yes, La Grive, that 
was—when—when ?” 

She slowly looked towards him, and replied: ‘‘ When I was not La Grive. 
When I was young; when I was an exile in England—it seemed like that to me; 
when I earned my living by teaching good English girls what nef to read in French. 


. . » Ah, how like farce itis! . . . But they were sweet and noble and I was good 
thentoo. . . . I taught them to read Gustave Flavelle. I wished some day that I might 
come to know him face to face, the young novelist: And I have. . . . So you see!” 


She leaned back with a fluttering suspiration of breath and relapsed into silence. 
He shaded his eyes with his hand and scanned the circle of the horizon mechanically ; 
then he turned and said: ‘*‘ What changed all that, Junie?” 

__ Her hands suddenly clenched, her large eyes glowed until the dark rims of suffer- 
ing round them were one with their dusky radiance. ‘‘ Ah,” she said, ‘‘ you have . 
discernment—well! . . . You have seen the fountains at Versailles in the sun—I was 
like that ; the roses in the Bois de Boulogne on a féte day—that; the song of the 
Q 2 
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birds in the Jardin des Plantes—that ; the golden stars that dance in June—all that. 

. Well, what? But that is my story. You see the sky there, like a yellow shower 
of mist in plague time, and the red billows of the evil sun that roll through it ?— 
well, that is the background and the foreground of my life. But in New Caledonia 
they thought I was always gay because I laughed in their faces. ... Bah! . 
Do you know, mon ami, what it is to have a hot iron-band pressing in and in upon the 
heart, until there is no heart left at all; only anameless ache ; acold emptiness? No, 
you do not ; except as the poet. Ah, Gustave Flavelle, to think that 1 speak so to you ; 
and here! . . . It is perhaps, because, we are near to death? Ah! Yes. So. See, 
to the north, nothing but hateful sea and murrain sky; the drip of equatorial poison, 
the sieve of fever. To the south, the east, the west, the same. Bien, mon Gustave, 
would you not drink to death if we each had one glass of wine?” 

He had drawn near to her. At her feet he looked up, a suffusing kindness over- 
coming the pale endurance of his face; and said: ‘‘ Junie, I did not know you. 
I was gay but zot wise, I only saw the flash of light, not the sun itself.” 

‘*So, Gustave, so. Because at first I sang to them; because I danced for them 
all—convicts, soldiers, prisoners, governor—they called me La Grive. But do you 
know what my father called me when I was a little child? It was L’Alouette ; because 
he said I would soar, and sing, and!. . . A/ais, that was long ago and—and, mon ami, 
I am, as you see, foolish—dquite.” 

Strength had suddenly gone out of her ; the rapt passion from her face, the tension 
from her fingers. 

‘*Poor Junie, poor La Grive!” the other said, and he took her listless hand 
tenderly : ‘‘ When we get to the land, ma chérie, you shall have the one reward that 
the outlaw can give ; on my soul!” 

Her eyes swarmed with flying thoughts for an instant, and then the joy of them 
faded again, and she said very softly : 

‘* What would you do, Gustave, what would you do for La Grive ?” 

A swift struggle appeared in his eyes and then he was about to reply with faintly 
smiling lips ; but she touched+his sunken cheek with her forefinger and whispered : 

‘« Gustave, mon enfant, | know the thought that fought with another in you for a 
moment ; what sacrifice for you it told. I used to sing a song, ah so lightly, at the 
Café Papillon / What you would do is in it :— 


“God bless all maidens fair, but most And should I e’er return to Nantes, 
The jailor’s daughter gay ; I'll wed her yea or nay: 
She who in youth’s sweet pity Gai faluron falurette / 
Struck all my bonds away ; I’ll wed her yea or nay— 


Gai faluron dondé!” 


**Gustave, mon brave! you would do that. Just for the moment that thought 
came to you. It was noble. But I know. There is one in France, young, beautiful 
and good—you see I was Monsieur le Commandant’s censor there !—You will marry 
her some day. But that this thing was in your mind for me, for La Grive—it is great ; 
it is like Christ... . J Ah, but so for me to crown the headlands of your life with the 
wrecker’s fire—No, that is not Junie Cavour. . . . But, I am so thirsty! My throat 
my tongue are fire, altogether!” 

Gustave Flavelle took the water-bag, nearly empty now, and with compassionate 
words poured out a few teaspoonfuls of water in a cup, and handed it to her. She 
seized it greedily and put it to her lips, but at the moment paused, and looked at her 
companion, whose eyes were on the cup with an involuntary covetousness of thirst. 
Yet even then he was smiling that she should have the water. ‘‘ No, no,” she 
said, ‘‘ I will not, unless you also drink, mon enfant. 1 will die first. We must be the 
same in this, you and I ; not man and woman, but soldier and soldier. You know I 
fought at Voulari. I was wounded. You can see, if you roll up this sleeve, the spear 
thrust of a native. Well, if you do not drink, neither shall I... . : Ah, but you 
must,” she continued with playful pathos: ‘‘La Grive always is obeyed.” The 
words were said very slowly, for her throat was painfully dry. Without a word Gustave 
poured out a mere drop of water ina cup and raised it with such a courtesy as one 
might use at an emperor’s banquet : ‘‘ To the hour when we kiss the shore of Aus- 
tralia,” he said: ‘* To that hour with you, Junie!” 

They smiled ; but that smile was so charged with destiny that a great artist would 
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have immortalized himself to have painted it and them as they drank. They smiled ! 
Others so stricken, so compassed about with peril, might become mere animals athirst 
and ahunger, mere unkempt haggard beings broken on the wheel of disaster : not so 
they. Their tragedy had comedy too ; their pallor, a smile; their desolation, a 
relieving light of inner and airy stoicism : both throwing back with sportive fingers the 
cowl from the head of Death. . . . La Grive in her great exhaustion sleeps. 

There is no wind to fill a sail if they had one. In the dank stillness Gustave Flavelle 
attempts once more to row, first covering La Grive’s face with her cloak to protect her 
from the maddening tropic moon ; but his oars only feebly catch the phosphorescent 
sea ; the water, like molten silver, drops heavily from them. At last with laborious 
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breath he lays the oars aside and says : ‘*‘ No, Gustave Flavelle ; it is no use. It is all 
the luck of God now: a wind with a ship, or death.” 

That night, another day, another night and another morning comes: and still they 
are derelict and alone. No not alone. The seais peopled with phantoms that beckon 
them downward to the noisome depths. The last drop of water is long gone. 
Their dim eves stare out of piteous caverns. La Grive is only just alive ; her com- 
panion kneels beside her, his eyes still scanning the horizon for a sail or steamship: 
she talks of flowing brooks and flowers and birds ; of dancing at the Café Papillon, 
of the fight at Voulari. Once she said with slow scornful smile: ‘‘ No, Monsieur le 
Commandant, no, mon ami. Itcannot be. I will laugh with you, sing with you, drink 
with you, rule your country—but never ¢hat/ . . . chut, you do not know La Grive. 
We are good comrades: you need me in the Government. Tss! That is enough- 
quite.” Then after a long pause, in which hot tears hung on her lashes, she whispered 
to Gustave Flavelle, with no knowledge of who he was in her eyes : ‘‘ Hush, Monsieur 
le Commandant, I will tell you something. You know Gustave Flavelle, the patriot 
prisoner ?—There, that is different—where one loves.” Her companion looked at her 
with consummate pity and tenderness, and he murmured brokenly : ‘‘ The poor Junie. 
Is it so, ma chérie? Well it is good to Know as one dies that some one cares. 
His head sank down beside hers in a partial swoon. How long he lay there he 
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could not tell. He was brought to consciousness by feeling a cool breath of air 
blow overhim. He staggered to his feet. There was a wind, and, O God be thanked! 
there was a vessel on the horizon with wide-stretched sails. He seized La Grive’s arm 


and cried: ‘‘Junie, Junie, a sail, a sail!” It came nearer, nearer. Yes they 
must have been seen. But the long minutes pass and the black pirate-looking craft 
does not pause, does not turn from its course. . . . It passes them. In vain Gustave 


Flavelle waves his signal feebly. In vain! ‘*Compassionate God!” he said, ‘they 
pass us by!” Evenso. The forms that crowd the bows of the swart ship grew 
fainter, fainter. Junie Cavour falls on her knees. ‘‘ Merciful Jesu,” she said, “ wilt 
Thou not save Gustave Flavelle, the patriot, and the pitiful La Grive? One cannot 
die, so. Ah, mother of God!” 

But the swift vessel sailed sardonically on. Was sucha thing ever heard of before ? 
That awful hospitality of the sea, which levels to one common and heart-grappling 
degree, the mighty merchantman or steel-clad cruiser with the humblest fishing-smack 
—to be so belied and renounced here! Could anything be more inhuman ? 

That was what Tom Stormont gentleman-digger from one of the islands of the 
New Hebrides, who had by merest accident secured a passage on this doubtful boat, 
asked of the swarthy-faced captain and the detestable mate of the Swallow ; and 
asked it with such determination in his look that any one could have seen him to be a 
man of mickle might of will. ‘‘Great Heavens,” he said ‘‘you’re not going to 
leave that derelict to its fate ?” 

**I stop for nothing or nobody ” was the ruffianly reply. ‘‘ I had my orders to do 
one thing, and one thing I’m going to do. I’ve enough on hand, to look after these 
niggers, without turning the Swa//ow into a life-boat and hospital.” 

Tom Stormont set his teeth grimly. He looked to where the kidnapped natives 
were jabbering and making excited protest towards the derelict; he scanned 
the possibilities for compassion in the sulky mate’s face; he glanced towards 
three seamen who had drawn near and were sullenly regarding their chief. He made 
up his mind instantly what todo. ‘‘Captain Gaskell,” he said, in a voice ringing 
with power. ‘‘You must stop and pick up those castaways. You're a ‘black- 
birder,’ a buccaneer of human flesh and blood”—he pointed towards the natives 
—*‘* but, so help me God, I don’t believe any other pirate that ever lived would do so 
scurvy a trick as this. Stop the craft, I say!” 

Two armed men who acted as guards over the natives, at a respectful distance, 
stood still in expectation; the natives crowded upon the barriers which kept them 
from the after part of the ship; the sailors’ eyes were on Tom Stormont: He recog- 
nized the fellow-feeling in them. Captain Gaskell’s mouth opened and shut with a 
mumbling sound, like that of a hound when it snatches at the unbroken flesh of the 
fox which it has quarried, and his yellow teeth showed savagely behind his red beard. 
With a roll of curses he said to the sailors: ‘‘ Carry him below and put him in jrons.” 

For this Tom Stormont was prepared. The sailors stood still. He knew they 
would. He suddenly presented a revolver at the captain’s head. ‘‘If they stir, 
you are a dead man,” he said. ‘‘ Give the order to bring the Swad/ow round, and send 
a boat to pick up those castaways.” 

A murmur of approbation came from the sailors. The captain looked at the mate, 
who stood surlily neutral, and then, pale to his foaming lips, gave the order. The 
sailors obeyed with alacrity. But while one movement of a tragedy was drawing to 
a close, by the rescue of Gustave Flavelle and Junie Cavour, another was beginning. 
Through the strange pantomime that had just been enacted, the natives were growing 
to a knowledge of what kind of demon had brought them away from their island 
homes. The spirit of rebellion and revenge was born in their black bosoms, even 
before the castaways were brought on board, and their hands clasped by those of Tom 
Stormont who, not to speak it profanely, was henceforth to be to the patriot, and, La 
Grive, like Him who came out of Edom, mighty to save. 


I. 


For Tom Stormont the situation was fraught with danger of a kind. But his 
safety lay in the fact that the sailors were friendly to him. Captain Gaskell had only 
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the vagabond mate with him in his ugly venom, and even this compatriotship of evil 
was in peril, through his having been too free in his curses regarding the lack of 
support at the time of the rescue. The loyalty of a drinking villain is ever an 
uncertain quantity. So the captain considered it wiser not to let loose a 
fury that might turn and rend him. Besides, he was fully aware that the half- 
starved natives, poisoned now by the belief that they were being taken to an evil 
doom, were seething to revolt. He had been too long on the way from the New 
Hebrides, the Swallow had been becalmed for days, and provisions were now nearly 
exhausted. A half-dozen well-armed men might keep a hundred unarmed natives at 
bay, but Captain Gaskell had awakened to the unpleasant knowledge that half at least 
of these hundred had knives or native weapons, in the shape of spear-points. He 
watched them closely ; as closely as he watched Tom Stormont, who in his turn was 
vigilant. With this wind for two days more, these half-fed natives and their 
suggestive demonstrations would be inside the Great Barrier Reef and on the coast of 
Australia. But those two days! ; 

Already Tom Stormont and Gustave Flavelle were friends. The Englishman in 
past days had known well of the literary and political work of the other, and the 
armour of companionship was soon welded. Tom Stormont asked no questions 
concerning Junie Cavour. He knew simply that it was through her the French- 
man had escaped. On the evening of the third day after the rescue he said, however, 
in the course of a long talk: ‘‘I was in Noumea for a day a couple of years ago. 
They talked much then of a woman called La Grive, who appeared to carry the colony 
in the palm of her hand, Governor and all.” 

His astonishment was pronounced when the other, emphasising his remark with 
puffs of cigarette smoke, coolly nodded towards the spot where Junie Cavour was 
making a picture of dramatic suggestiveness as she movelessly watched the sinking 
sun, and replied, ‘‘ She is La Grive.” 

‘* She, Monsieur Flavelle! She, La Grive! You astound me. Why ” He 
paused ; for at that instant he heard the loud snarl of voices behind them, and turning, 
he saw the mate staggering across the deck with drunken gesture. Behind him was 
the captain. A name was bandied between the two with menace on the one hand, 
with growls of profane defiance on the other. Yet why should that name bring Tom 
Stormont swiftly to his feet? Why should it cause Junie Cavour to turn sharply and 
amazedly round? Why should it send the mate with frenzied gesticulation down the 
hatchway ? 

In an instant, Tom Stormont, with grim, inquiring face, was by the captain’s side. 
‘To whom are these natives consigned? In other words, whose boat is this, and 
who pays you for stealing these islanders?” he asked. 

Captain Gaskell looked Tom Stormont up and down with an ineffective attempt to 
be overwhelming and gruffly said : ‘‘ So you'd like to know the name of the J. P. that’s 
going to put you behind the bars for mutiny, eh? You're hankering to know who 
owns these niggers, and this Swad/ow, and the biggest sugar-plantation, and a third of 
one of the fattest gold-mines in Queensland? Well then take Rothsay Hecklar in 
your throat and see how you like it ;” and the ruffian walked aft. 

Tom Stormont said that name over and over to himself with his hands thrust 
deep down in his pockets. His lips were curled in contempt; there was the fret 
of battle in his eyes. The sound of some one breathing hard caused him at last to 
look up, and he saw La Grive standing before him, her face radiating suppressed 
excitement, and a wan smile of discovery on her lips. Their eyes were set to one long 
penetrative look, and then a triumphant glance of knowledge impelled the woman close 
to the Englishman. She scanned his face closely, and with a shuddering sigh she said : 
‘* Ah, monsieur, itis so strange! I had not remembered you until now: And yet your 
face has haunted me ever since you rescued us. Since you rescued us, monsieur—that 
is so strange too. You, Rothsay Hecklar’s enemy ! You do not remember me. No! 
You never knew me. But that night you arrived from America, I saw you near his 
house in London when they came out together, he and she—Rothsay Hecklar and 
Madeline Boyer his wife”. . . . She threw her head back as does a deer when it faces its 
pursuers, and her teeth closed with suggestion of animal malison. Tom Stormont 
dazedly regarded her as she continued: ‘‘ You watched them drive away. You were 
stunned, bewildered. In crossing the street a hansom knocked you down. From 
your pocket a letter fell—a letter to Aim. 1 picked it up and—kept it. And then they 
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came and carried you away. I tried to follow but I was weak and ill and could 
not. . . . . And then, do you know what they did with me? They arrested me in the 
streets. They said that I had too much wine—oh how they lied, the English beasts! 
They could not tell when a woman’s brain is turned and her heart is broken. . . . I was 
in the hospital for a long time. . . . The years have passed and so I am here and you 
are here, Monsieur Tom Stormont!’ 

Gustave Flavelle had withdrawn from them at La Grive’s first words. These were 
confidences which he felt he had no right to share. Tom Stormont said with a 
deprecating gesture: ‘‘ I believed in him. We were friends.” 

** Yes, yes I know. You went away to California together, after gold. You found ° 
it at last—much. But then you were taken ill of fever at a lonely spot in the Sierras. 
He abandoned you and carried the money with him. Some Indians found you and 
you recovered, after a long time. You came back to England to find him rich of 
course and—though it was not of course—married to the girl who had promised to be 


your wife, the good Madeline Boyer. . . . He had made her to believe that he had 
nursed you till you died—he was sure you fad died!—and she without love married 
her lover’s friend. Ah! So, the poor lady! .. . Tell me, monsieur, does he or she 


know that you live?” 

**No, I would not wreck her life ; and I spared him too and came to the South 
Seas.” 

‘*But now, but now, monsieur! What will you do? You are poor—eh, is it 
not so?” 

‘Yes I am poor.’ 

‘* Well he has money: it is yours. His wife is yours: he stole both from you— 
and he killed you. Yes, he killed your life—I know.” . . . She touched his breast 
with her forefinger gently. 

Tom Stormont looked at her half-wonderingly, half-pityingly, for he felt that she 
had some tale of ill on her own behalf to unfold. ‘*‘And you,” he said, ‘* what do 
you expect from this? Wherein lies your wrong, La Grive?” 

‘*Ah you know they call me that! . .. Wherein lies my wrong, monsieur ?” 
She shook her head back with a laugh, but her eyes were afire. She leaned for 
a moment against a mast wearily : then she continued: ‘‘ He lied to me at the first so 
grossly !—but that is no matter now. I was alone; I loved him then. That was 
something was it not, to be loved with a first love, altogether? . . . I was foolish and 
young. I liked power and money—many things. I was ambitious. . . . He did not 
keep his word. . . . I did not care so much of the wrong—the world was bright and 
he was kind—until my child was born. . . . Ah, monsieur, it was so sweet. I could 
have died of that happiness. But then rose the thought of the days to come. 
All at once, I waked to the great aching misery. I saw its life—a girl—nameless! I 
hardened my heart. I told him that he must be true for the baby’s sake, the little 
Faustine. . . . Mais! I learned then how cruel a man can be. I saw that he hated 
the pretty flower of my life. One night I was taken suddenly ill and nearly died. . . 

I think sometimes that was poison. He wouldknow. . . . When I became conscious 
and the danger was passed, he told me that the child was dead, that I had accidentally 
smothered it—oh what a devil was in him! . . . I knew that if I were mad as a 
thousand devils like his, I could not hurt Faustine. . . . Well at last I suspected 
another wrong to me, and on that night when you discovered him I discovered also 
the wrong. ... I had not known that he had married, until then. . . . When | 
recovered they had left England. One day a message came to me from a dying 
woman. I went to see her: it was a maid who was in the house when Faustine was 
killed—yes, killed by Rothsay Hecklar, her father—ah! Mon Dieu! The woman 
came back one swift instant from death to tell me that much; but only that much! 

. And so you see!” 

Tom Stormont did not immediately reply. Something very like a sob was choking 
him ; her story had been told with such searching pathos. She saw this and with a 
tremulous motion of the hand towards him said: ‘‘ | have told you all so, because | 
believe this meeting is of Heaven—for one of us ; which one ?—ah! Monsieur Stormont, 
you are a good man; you are brave too. You are like Gustave, great—in a different 
way. Sien/ you know now all of La Grive. . . . Regardez: you will be silent over 
there?” She pointed in the direction of that sky-line beyond which Australia lay: 
**Silent until the time has come: and then you and I will speak of this once 
again. 


’ 
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Tom Stormont slowly replied: ‘‘ You have told me your history. Well I am 
sorry. It only makes me hate Aim the more. But we will not speak of this again, 
Mademoiselle—if you please.” 

But Junie Cavour saw before her a vista of fateful event. There should appear a 
new heaven and a new earth for at least two of the children of men. But in that new 
heaven and new earth she knew she would have no part or lot. She only smiled at 
that prescient thought 
and said to her com- 
panion: ‘‘ Yes, mon- 
sieur, we will speak of 
it just once again, 
and then, not at all. 
I have told you so 
much, I will tell you 
more. It is best so. 
You will understand. 
Gustave Flavelle, the 
patriot, there—well 
he is noble. He would 
sacrifice himself for 
me ; that is the poet 
in him. He shall not, 
monsieur, but it is 
beautiful to think of 
for a moment; it is 
Heaven— quite. . 
Pardon! Pardon / that 
I speak so much, 


but. . . . Ah whatis 
that?” she added 
sharply. 


From the native 
quarter there came 
muttering sounds like 
the growls of wild 
beasts. Tom _ Stor- 
mont had been so 
long among the 
Polynesians that he 
caught instantly at a 
sense of danger. He 
ran forward. Among 
the natives was the 
mate blinded with 
drink. He was pour- 
ing out liquor from a 
bucket and handing 
it to the islanders. 
The stalwart digger 
sprang over among ‘““AND NOW SHE WAS DANCING ON THE DECK.” 
them, seized the 
bucket and hurled it into the sea. Then he endeavoured to push the mate aft. But 
the wretch was mad with drink ; and bloodthirsty. He turned to the savages, and in 
a few words of their own language, raised them to murderous frenzy like his own. 
Tom Stormont retreated swiftly aft, calling for the guard to stand steady—which they 
did not do—and to the captain and sailors to arm. La Grive, he drew swiftly back. 
To the captain, Tom Stormont said: ‘‘ Don’t fire yet. Let me do what I can first.” 

Six rifles were levelled. The natives in their onward movement paused. Even six 
death-dealing weapons are awkward for a hundred men to face at the start. The 
savages suddenly changed their plan of action. They pushed the mate before them 
and held their knives over him menacingly. This instantly sobered him. Sane now, 
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he grew lividly still with fear. ‘*‘ More drink, more food!” the blacks shouted. 
It was at this moment that Tom Stormont, notwithstanding the captain’s curs- 
ing determination to fire, stepped between the natives and the rifles, coolly drew 
his tobacco pouch from his pocket, and quickly yet not flurriedly filled his 
pipe, walking steadily towards the foremost Polynesian, and looking him in the 
eye unconcernedly as he did so. He knew the calibre of this race; harmless 
enough when not roused ; fiendish when the lust of fighting was on them. His easy 
intrepidity dazed them for a moment. He spoke to them words of good-fellowship, 
and the sentiments were given interesting emphasis: he held the now lighted 
pipe to the mouth of this foremost native. There was an instant’s sullen gravity, 
then the mouth slowly opened and the pipe-stem went in. This done, he took 
some cigarette papers from his pocket, rapidly rolled one and handed it to another 
native motioning him to light it at the fiery pipe. Others quickly followed, and as the 
natives received the gifts they put their weapons in their /ava-/avas or laid them 
aside. A spell was on them. In this brief strangely-won truce, the mate began to 
creep away. Tom Stormont saw the danger and in a low tone commanded him 
to be still for a little longer. But the fellow was in terror of his life and only 
quickened his movements. There were ominous sounds from some of the yet un- 
bribed natives, and an upraised knife showed that a critical moment had arrived. But 
just at the supreme apex of doubt, and when Tom Stormont felt that lives were 
hanging by a gossamer thread, one of the natives called to the others witha wide- 
eyed chuckle. ‘‘See! see!” he said. 

There on the deck between the’ natives and the rifles was La Grive! She had in- 
stantly seen the danger as the intrepidity, of Tom Stormont’s scheme, to save 
the mate. It flashed through her mind at the same time, how once in the forest 
of New Caledonia, before the fight at Voulari, she had saved her own life as well as 
that of the Commandant and his aide-de-camp by her dancing—dancing that had 
turned the heads of London one year: how the natives had been so overcome that 
they made her a chieftess by rubbing her arm, lanced with a spear-point, against the 
bleeding shoulder of a great chief. 

And now she was dancing on the deck of the Swallow / 

‘*Put up your rifles, gentlemen-executioners,” said Tom Stormont to himself, 
as he pushed the mate aft with his boot : ‘‘ There will be no bloodshed to-day.” 

To dance well is as great an achievement in the eyes of a Polynesian, as to be 
dexterous in the accumulation of gory heads in battle. 

From the first instant La Grive caught and held the gaping attention of the natives. 
There was something diabolically beautiful in the dramatic intensity of this dancing. 
It was not only sensuous grace; notmere bending and swaying; but splendid poetic 
strength, magnificent nervous meaning, superb aplomb; the daring rhapsody of a 
glorious Mznad. There in the tropic sunset, on a suddenly becalmed sea, with the 
sails idly flapping for an accompaniment, she danced hatred, and evil, and blood- 
thirstiness away. Now it was the tense pose of one who would defy the stars 
in their courses, now the faint roll of musketry from her vivid feet. The move- 
ments of armies was in the lissome breadth of her fine gesture; the gayest, 
weirdest fantasies of a master-musician were in the enchanting rhythm of her sway- 
ing body ; the rapt exultation of one who was drunken with pure oxygen was in her 
impassioned face. A black wandering sea-bird circled overhead, and brown humanity 
crouched conquered before her. The captain’s yellow teeth were clenched to one 
unmoving grin of fascination. An ecstasy possessed her. She swung, she whirled, 
she panted with beaming life ; she laughed. Swifter, swifter !—More and more in- 
toxicating !—But let us leave her there triumphing ! 


Ill. 


Tue Swallow sailed into a natural and unfrequented harbour of the Queensland 
coast in the friendly gloom of a cloudy evening, and her passengers and dusky freight 
were safely landed. Tom Stormont and La Grive were prepared, if not willing, to 
see Rothsay Hecklar, the planter and slaver there; but only his agent was present. 
To-night the natives were to be housed in some rude huts, and to-morrow started on 
their march across the hills to ‘‘ Lebanon,” the plantation, where Madeline Hecklar, 
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once Madeline Boyer, ruled her household in a stately, neutral way, uninter- 
preted of those about her, unreadable even to her husband; strangely changed 
from the warm-faced, frank-thoughted girl who had bade Tom Stormont God-speed in ~ 
his quest for gold, years ago. A shadow was in her life; her gift of wise, 
yet not oppressive, reticence, was the chief outlined evidence of it. The only other 
apparent testimony was the sleepless eyes that watched the misty moon wheel away 
behind the hills, and the Southern Cross fade into the morning; and the slow 
lips that murmured hidden thoughts to the waves of a coral sea: but these things 
were not seen by any eye save God’s. She distrusted her husband. She knew some 
evil had been done her, but she could not surely define it, and she had naught by 
which to accuse. She also had come to know that his character was unworthy; and 
that there was some dark thing in his life. But what? 

Once he had dared to tax her with cherishing a memory that was not in keeping 
with her wifely duty ; but he was met by such a vehemence of suggestive and icy scorn, 
that he never repeated his offence. He had bought a hoped-for happiness at a 
tremendous cost. Fate held a lien on his existence. Foreclosure must occur. It was 
peculiar that he felt no shiver of warning pass through him at the moment when 
Gustave Flavelle appeared in his doorway, delivering a note of introduction that the 
agent, at the harbour, of the Swa//ow had given him. On the advice of La Grive, 
the Frenchman had told the agent just who he was—no criminal, no convict, no 
enemy of the morality of the Anglo-Saxon dispensation, but a gentleman of France, 
companion of Henri Rochefort and Félix Rastoul, sent hugger-mugger out of his 
native country to rot in a savage island of the South. At Lebanon he could wait, 
she said, until money came ; until through the aid of sympathizers in Sydney, he could 
sail again for Europe. She was sure that Rothsay Hecklar would be flattered by the 
association ; besides, she insisted, it suited her that Gustave Flavelle should find his 
home for a time at Lebanon. And since Gustave Flavelle had views in his chivalric 
heart regarding La Grive, which as yet he did not make definitely clear to her, he 

‘consented to seek a position of Rothsay Hecklar. It was as she said. The planter, 
slave-dealer, murderer as he was, had sensibilities of a pleasing kind, like many 
another of his class. He was far from averse to having in his employ, as under- 
manager, the famour French novelist and politician. 

Gustave Flavelle did not hide from the planter the fact that he owed his escape to 
a woman whom he had left in a hut in the hills near the Hebron Falls, and to whom he 
was attached by all the ties of gratitude and—affection. This again was on the advice 
of La Grive. The Frenchman told the story airily. To the planter it seemed like a 
page out of Balzac : and he inwardly determined to see to some purpose the rescuer 
of this newly-made under-manager. 

‘* You see, monsieur,” said Gustave Flavelle, finishing his tale, ‘‘it is quite amus- 
ing, but ah, monsieur,” and he shook his finger in mock reproof, ‘‘I am afraid you 
will have to change the command of the Swaé/ow if you desire to preserve its stainless 
reputation : I have much fear that the invitations to travel, which its Captain issues to 
the natives of the Islands, are not of the kind encouraged by Government—so, truly ! 
. . . « Oh, pardon me, monsieur, champagne? . . . Is it not unwise—ah you laugh 
so at what I say of the Swa//ow /—Is it not unwise, that you give your employé cham- 
pagne? . . . Bien, if you insist then. So I drink. . . . Eh, what is that, monsieur— 
To my charming and intrepid companion and rescuer! . . . Ah, Monsieur Hecklar, 
you honour me much. . . . De grace, a moment. I desire to add to your toast: To 
the auspicious moment when monsieur has the honour of meeting mademoiselle! She 
is a great woman, monsieur, you will see that—quite. Love, wisdom, comedy, 
tragedy—it is all in her: the full ellipse of life ; the perihelion of all the planets of joy 
and suffering. Monsieur, once again : To the hour when you have the honour to meet 
La Grive!” 

The Frenchman laughed, eyes and mouth, as he stood in the shade of the verandah, 
and Rothsay Hecklar did not see the boding something behind the laugh ; but Madeline, 
the wife, at that moment glancing from the window, did. She caught the ring of sharp 
scorn ; the fine rapier point of hate touched the nerves of her heart ; and she with- 
drew to wonder what part this man was to play or had played in her husband’s life. 
The time came when the impression faded, but it had its resurrection duly. 

And so it was that Gustave Flavelle began abrief career at Lebanon. He superin- 
tended the pacific breaking-in of the natives who had made life momentarily exciting 
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on the Swallow: He also made Rothsay Hecklar delicately and covertly to understand 
that a compact of silence was safest for both, since if one was a refugee from the 
Government of France, the other was open to the practices of the law in Australia, 
through kidnapping natives. And Captain Gaskell did not, for obvious reasons, have 
Tom Stormont arrested as he had threatened. Tom Stormont on the contrary secured 
employment as Assistant District Engineer on a railway that was being built across 
the hills, and along the precipitous sides of the Hebron Gorge. Junie Cavour, as 
Gustave Flavelle said, had found a humble home in a mountain hut. She lives a life 
of mingled joy and tragic apathy. There is a smother at her heart, despite the gay 
words that rise to her lips whenever Gustave Flavelle comes to see her, bringing as 
he often does, Tom Stormont. 

Altogether there was something about her beautifully sardonic; something so 
splendidly irregular, so vivid, so mentally certain, so lightning-like in the sweep of the 
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**HE CAME UPON MADELINE THE WIFE, SEATED BY THE RIVER SIDE.” 


elements of her nature. Life in her was concentrated along the narrow clefts of im- 
possible mountains ; on the copings of dizzy cliffs. Hers was the sure foot of the 
chamois, the daring heart of the wapiti, the reckless glory of the cassowary as it 
sweeps down the rattling side of a canyon. She stood on precipitous peaks of life as 
calmly secure for the moment, as indomitably nerved, as when she rode the horse 
of Assistant-Engineer Tom Stormont along a pathway of Red Bluff where never 
horse had trod before; betwixt a river-chasm on one side and a great excavation for 
a bridge on the other. A partridge whirring in the trees, a snake starting from the 
wild-pumpkin vines, a rolling and obtrusive stone, a nervous horse—and/both woman 
and animal would be no more. What feared she? She was forcing the elements of 
life into one swift pulsation, one brief scene of activity. How else had she sat before a 
nest of death-adders at the Cave of Cries in Hebron Gorge and painted them as they 
writhed? How else seized one by the neck and held it, as with her brush she 
sought the colours of its breast ? 

There was something almost grotesquely fateful in the train of coincidences which 
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had converged here from wide points in the Compass of the World ; and many a time 
Tom Stormont thought upon them. There was to him a gloomy fascination in being 
near his Lost Paradise, his hand almost upon the traitor who had left him shipwreck 
with the wild sea booming down the hatchways of his life; and who might now after 
all these years, at any moment stand before him. He never could rid himself of the 
thought of that retribution which La Grive had faintly prophesied, however it was to 
come !—for might not harm come to her—to the only woman he had ever loved? He 
longed for one look at Madeline, one sight of herin her home. He permitted Gustave 
Flavelle to tell him but little, though the Frenchman lacked not a willing and 
sympathetic listener in Junie Cavour. At last on a dayin which he knew through 
Gustave Flavelle that Rothsay Hecklar would not be at home he went to Lebanon. 
He came upon Madeline the wife, seated by the riverside. She did not see or hear 
him. He was hidden in the pines a few paces from her. With tears in her voice she 
was reading aloud that rare and beautiful tale in verse, Convict Once. She stopped 
many times and looked round as though something in her presence troubled her. At 
last she took a piece of paper and wrote on it swiftly, freely. She then copied what 
she had written and laid the first slip on the rough seat beside her. After a moment’s 
thought she rose and began to walk slowly away. Tom Stormont stole quietly out, 
picked up the paper she had left, and returned to his hiding-place just in time, for she 
came back to get the paper. When she saw that it was gone, she looked round 
timidly and her hand pressed her heart. With fear in her sad eyes she disappearéd 
among the trees. Shedid not see a strong man lean his head against a tree with a sob 
rattling in his throat. This is what he had read :— 


“If thou art dead I pray thee come not near me, 
For living, I, the parting word have said ; 
If thou canst hear, © noblest spirit, hear me! 
Touch not my presence now, if thou art dead. 


““T would be strong, be faithful, and enduring ; 

Fret at no chain, accuse not, nor despair ; 

Strain at no hope, bend to no light alluring ; 
Nor memory cherish, for that thou art there. 


“If thou art dead, have pity; see, I tremble! 
I dare not love thee, Love, so sore bestead ; 
I would be true, though he, though all, dissemble— 
Why wakens so my heart, IF thou art dead?” 


These words were in Tom Stormont’s mind the next day when he stood in the office 
doorway of the Sunburst gold-mine at the entrance to Hebron Gorge, waiting for the 
manager, whom he had sought on business. Two men were emerging from a shaft 
before him. Suddenly there was a sharp cry from one of them. They had forgotten 
that Rothsay Hecklar, one of the directors, was below*inspecting a new lead—and the 
fuse for the blasting had been lighted! The name of Rothsay Hecklar rankled 
through the summer air to Tom Stormont as he ran towards the shaft. He under- 
stood on the instant. The men dared not venture to save the imperilled man. Tom 
Stormont swiftly stepped into the cage and gave orders to lower away. In spite of 
protestations on the part of the miners the cage was lowered and it disappeared : 
while faces above waited in dreadful suspense for an explosion—which never came! 
At length there was the signal to haul up, and soon Tom Stormont and Rothsay 
Hecklar appeared above the surface, the one calm and austere, and holding in his hand 
an inch of fuse—the one inch that had been between the planter and his doom ; the 
other, downcast, and with a look of sullen shame in his eyes. Without a word they 
parted. What was said, what was done, at that meeting in the grim solitude of the 
tunneled earth, with death quivering from its impotent attack at the feet of these two 
men, one the wronged the rescuer, the other the wronger and the rescued, lies hidden 
in their own hearts and in the silences which are not of earth. 

The evening of that day La Grive had a notable interview with Gustave Flavelle, 
who had ridden up from the plantation. She told him that several times Rothsay 
Hecklar had tried to see her—of course without knowledge of her identity : that she 
had avoided him, but that she had determined to see him now. Gustave Flavelle with 
a sudden premonition of evil, tried to dissuade her from her purpose, and proposed 
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that they should leave for the south, now that money from his sympathisers had 
come, to seek some quiet spot where they could live their lives free from turmoil, and 
spend their days in security, untouched by the arrows of persecution, unvexed by the 
passion of revenge : ‘‘ Junie, ma chérte,” he said, ‘‘ is it worth while now—your hatred ? 
You have me. Would you kill him? Is that it?” 

She was silent fora moment and then she said: ‘‘ Gustave, it is my whim. . . 
But you need not fear. I will not kill him as you think, ot as you think. That would 
not be pleasant for you in memory, mon amt. To kill him would part us; it would be 
good for you, but the thought of a stab or a bullet-wound would be vulgar quite. . 
Mais, my Gustave, I wish to say something to you. I know that you should go to 
Europe—into the great world. I know that there is some one who waits for you, and 

> mourns that you come 
not. Bien, you will 
not go. Why? Be- 
cause you are so good, 
You think of La 
Grive. You cannot 
go and take her with 
you. You will not 
desert her. . . . Ah! 
Ah! Gustave do not 
kiss me so. Your 
arm is so strong. .. . 
Hush. You must zof 
say that. You must 
be true to yourself, 
to France. Chut/ You 
must forget Junie. I 
followed you because 
I was tired of that life 
there. Well I am here. 
We are good friends, 
Is not that enough ? 
We will part so— 
soon.” 

He interrupted her : 





‘“ No, no, Junie 
Cavour, I know your 
‘DROPPED ON HER KNEES AT HIS SIDE.” heart. It shall be as I 


wish. You risked 
your life for me! All for me—” a smile was set in a fine firmness on his face— 
‘‘and I swear to you that I will not leave you. But you shall go with me not as 
Junie Cavour, but as Junie F—-—” She put her fingers with tremulous solemnity 
on his lips, interrupting the word: ‘*‘ Mon Dieu! Hush!” she said, ‘‘ but you shall 
not, my Gustave.” 

Her eyes were moist. She ,suddenly shook back her hair from her brow, 
drew away from him quickly, slightly lifted her skirts with a smile as pathetic as 
fascinating, and, as if she were on the stage, executed a few boldly graceful steps before 
him. ‘‘ You see, mon enfant, what I am,” she said: ‘‘ only La Grive, the dancer ; known 
to the world as the friend of Monsieur le Commandant of New Caledonia. . . . With 
you to be blessed by priest before the world—No! No!” Once again she swept 
away in a dramatic impulse of the dance, then suddenly paused, ran over to him, 
dropped on her knees at his side and said softly: ‘‘ Gustave, mon ami, yes, you must 
leave me, for ever. . . . But to-night, just to-night, I will think that there is no past 
and no future; only the present in which is the thing that is good.” 

He stroked her hair gently and thought of how God-like a power in this woman 
had been turned awry ; of what she might have been, if years before, when she was 
wholly unsoiled of the world, she had come into his life. 

After a long silence, she said: ‘‘ Gustave, to live life all round is given only to the 
few ; it is they who understand for the race, by whose experiences the world is made 
wise—That is what you wrote in a tale years ago. . . . Voilé/ 1 have had it all: 
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all, Gustave! of this and of that; the song of the bird and the venom of the serpent ; 
the dew on the rose and the hot lead sputtering on the heart ; the iron heel of wrong, 
the hand upon the mainspring of power, the fingers touching the lever of revenge 
and ” She paused. 

‘* And what, Junie?” 

‘* And at last, chivalry and—love. Is it not enough?” .... 

Outside, a tropic storm was sweeping down the gorge with the splendour of an 
avalanche. To-morrow, the river fed by many streams, would with majestic force 
stride to the Hebron Falls, and leap down a thousand feet to the wild rapids below. 
But this night Junie Cavour lived in a sunshine which had nothing to do with the 
wide happenings of the universe. 

All that she did was carefully done. She was resting now before the last great 








“**GUSTAVE, mon ami, IT IS THE GREAT JUSTICE, ADIEU!’” PAGE 224. 


scene. The situation of each player had been prepared, had been studied, arranged. 
She knew when the hour of destiny had drawn all things to itself; the minute of suc- 
cessful curtain-fall should be hers—the victory hers, let the after-joy be whose it would. 
Unseen by Tom Stormont and Rothsay Hecklar she had witnessed that tragic 
comedy at the Sunburst mine. Then she rapidly drew in the flying cords of fate. 
She sent such a note to Rothsay Hecklar as she knew would bring him to her at a 
certain spot on the Hebron above the Falls, at a fixed moment the next evening. She 
had summoned Tom Stormont, and Gustave Flavelle had promised to meet her where 
she said she would give him her final answer concerning their life now and hereafter. 
It is one of those singular circumstances of existence, defying all calculation, but 
answering to the experiences of the world, that Gustave Flavelle thought upon this 
request only as a whim of La Grive—a dramatic whim. To throw herself into his 
arms where nature shook its mane back in the pride of its strength seemed to 
him quite in keeping with the unusual character of Junie Cavour. But there was one 
other: Madeline, the wife, that wholly pure, and therefore far-off sister-woman ; she 
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too must be there. And soa letter sent to her failed not in its intent, as La Grive 
knew well it would not; it excited imagination, it hinted at mystery and wrong, it 
whispered with distant faintness of the dead returned to life, and of the balance of 
happiness readjusted. Yes, Madeline, the wife, would be there. 

The morning came, the long day passed, and night found La Grive arraying 
herself as for a bridal. At nine o’clock she passed from her hut to the riverside and 
rowed slowly across the swollen stream, being careful to keep above that point where 
the whirlpools and the fatal currents began. A figure was waiting on the farther bank 
as she touched it; the figure of Rothsay Hecklar, come to meet the heroine of the 
Swallow at her invitation, at last—her delicate insinuating invitation, that, as a kind of 
compensation to his evil heart, followed so hard upon his yesterday’s overwhelming ! 
She motioned him to get in. He did so. She instantly pushed off. He made as if to 
come near her, but she said, disguising her voice: ‘‘ No, not so—yet. There is much 
time for greeting—to come.” She rowed towards the middle of the stream, but 
downwards, not upwards, as safety required. The moon was hidden ; he, unsuspecting, 
did not think of what the boat was doing. Junie Cavour suddenly rose and lighted 
the dry twigs in the iron cage at the stem. They were now on the verge of the fatal 
currents. Now, he divinedthe danger. And at the moment she turned towards him, 
her face in the reflected light from the burning wood. He was full inthe glare. He 
recognized her! ‘‘You! You are Flavelle’s La Grive !”’ he chokingly said. 

Her figure dilated with a life-time of emotion ; she spoke low though thrillingly : 
‘* Yes, | am—La Grive. You know who I once was, Rothsay Hecklar. Justice has 
been long afoot but it finds its goal at last ;” she pointed towards the Falls. 

**My God! my God! you have brought me here to kill me.” 

She raised the oars and threw them from her into the stream. ‘‘It is not I that 
drive the lightning home,” she said; ‘‘it is the hand of Heaven.” She pointed to 
the bank: ‘‘ There is safety. Win it if you can.” 

He wrung his hands in impotent despair. ‘‘ You smothered my child,” she said, 
‘*and now you reckon with the smothered vengeance of a mother’s heart.” 

‘* You are mad, you are mad,” he moaned. 

‘** Yes, | am mad, Rothsay Hecklar, for to live is madness. And to die—Ah! It 
might have been so different !—My child, my sweet Faustine, andI shall never meet 
again, for where she is I cannot go; but you must come with me to stand before the 
Judgment-seat of God.” 

He was dull with panic. There was no hope now. ‘‘ The Falls, the Falls!” 
he cried: ‘* We are lost.” 

‘* Yes,”” she murmured as if in a dream, as if she now no longer thought of him, 
sentence being passed. ‘‘ Yes, we are lost together, you and I. We sail fast and far 
to-night. See!” She pointed below them towards the shore: ‘‘ Your wife and 
Gustave Flavelle, and Tom Stormont above them there on the rocks. They know all 
now. 

It was at this moment that those on shore recognized the two far-travelling 
voyageurs. The wife was stricken still with horror; but Gustave Flavelle spoke 
painfully out across the flume of death: ‘‘Ah Junie, Mon Dieu! Junie, come back, 
come back !” 

The boat was now in the straight slide of water that ended at the cataract 
itself. Rothsay Hecklar was on his knees staring in stony dread at the gloom of 
the massy gorge before them. Junie Cavour was fronted to the shore. Her voice 
rang clearly out : ‘‘ Gustave, mon ami, It is the great Justice. Adieu! . .. The great 
Retribution ; Adieu!” she added, as Tom Stormont, voiceless before this carnival of 
revenge and readjustment, approached the other two. 

There was silence, save for the conquering rumble of the Falls. Suddenly 
Rothsay Hecklar fell forward senseless in the boat. Junie Cavour threw a kiss to- 
wards the shore, and turned swiftly to face her doom, as the boat shot like an arrow 
into the chasm of destruction. 

Madeline Hecklar fell fainting backwards, but Tom Stormont caught her in his 


arms. 
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ON GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
With Illustrations by F. INIGO THOMAS and REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


HERE are two methods of dealing with gardens and grounds, methods absolutely 

antagonistic in their principles, and based on very different traditions. The 

first, historically and on its merits, is the formal system, the second is the treat- 

ment known as landscape gardening; the latter has been in fashion for somewhat 

over a hundred years, whereas the formal system was the direct development of the 

medizval garden, with its definite inclosure, and was followed as a matter of course in 
every civilized country in Europe down to the end of the seventeenth century. 

The question at issue is simple. Is the garden to be considered in relation to the 
house, and as an integral part of a design which depends for its success on the com- 
bined effect of house and garden, or is the house to be ignored in dealing with the 
garden? The latter is the position of the landscape gardener ; whereas the object of 
formal gardening is to bring the 
house and grounds into har- 
mony, to make the house grow 
out of its surroundings, to 
prevent its being an excres- 
cence on the face of nature. 
Where a garden surrounds a 
house, it is prima facie evident 
that the one must condition 
the other. Starting with the 
house as our datum, we 
must consider it as a visible 
object, what sort of thing it 
is that we are actually looking at. A house considered simply as a_ visible 
object presents to the eye certain masses arranged in definite planes and pro- 
portions, and certain colours distributed in definite quality and quantity. It is 
regular, it presents straight lines and geometrical curves. Any building with any 
pretensions to architecture implies premeditated form in accordance with certain con- 
ditions. However picturesque the result, however bravely some chimney breaks the 
sky line or some gable contradicts another, all architecture implies restraint and bal- 
ance. There is order everywhere, and there is no escaping it. Now suppose this 
visible object dropped from Heaven into a piece of ground, and this piece of ground 
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laid out with a studied avoidance of all balance, all order, all definite lines, and the 
result must be a hopeless disagreement between the house and its surroundings, which 
result is exactly illustrated in most suburban villa gardens. 

Something then of the quality of the house must be found in the grounds; the 
house will have its regular approach and its courtyard, rectangular, round, or oval, 
its paths straight and wide, its broad expanse of unbroken grass, its trimmed hedges 
and alleys, its flower beds bordered with box edgings, all will show the quality of 
order and restraint. The motive of the house suggests itself in the terrace and the 
gazebo, and recurs like the 
theme in a coda, as you pass 
between the piers of — the 
garden gate. 

Thus the formal garden will 
produce with the house a 
homogeneous result not to be 
reached by either singly. Now 
let us see how the landscape 
gardener deals with the pro- 
blem. The axiom on which his 
system rests is this, ‘*‘ Whatever 
nature does is right, therefore let us go and copy her.” Let us obliterate the marks of 
man’s handiwork (and more particularly any suspicion of that bad man the architect), 
and though we shall manipulate the face of nature with the greatest freedom, and zeal- 
ously ‘‘ copy nature’s graceful touch,” we shall be careful to make believe that we have 
not manipulated it at all; for deception is of the essence of landscape gardening. 
Thus to get variety and to deceive the eye into supposing that the garden is quite twice 
as large as itis, the paths are 
to wind about in all direc- 
tions, and the lawns are not 
to be left in broad expanse, 
but dotted about with 
pampas grass, foreign 
shrubs, or anything else 
that will break up the sur- 
face, though a little more 
reflection might suggest 
that these several dots are so 
many points by which to 
measure the extent of the 
grounds. In regard to the 
design of these paths, as 
was said by a witty French- 
man, ‘‘ On n’a qgu’a enivrer son 
jardinter, et a sutvre son trace.” 

For the purpose of the ah antins | 
landscape gardener no par- HE WATEF FORDSHINE) 
ticular training in design is ; 
necessary. Like Capability Brown, he considers that knowledge hampers originality, 
and he therefore dispenses with any. Instead of seeing that, if what he calls his art 
is an art at all, it must stand in correlation to the other arts ; that the basis of the arts 
is one ; that with all the limitations necessary to each particular art of design, certain 
common principles underlie them all ; instead of being alive to this idea, with the 
necessary study which it entails, he applies a perfectly untrained intelligence to the 
observation of natural scenery, and endeavours to reproduce the results of his observa- 
tion in ‘* the landscape garden.” Little or no reference to architecture is ever made by 
the landscape gardener. He feels like Demetrius the silversmith that his craft is in 
danger to be set at nought, if the architect once got his hand in, and having suc- 
ceeded in expelling the architect a hundred and fifty years ago, he is naturally un- 
willing to let him in again. 

Thus the substantial difference between the two views of gardening is this. The 
formal school insists on design : the house and grounds should be designed together 
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and in relation to each other ; no attempt should be made to conceal the design of the 
garden, there being no reason for doing so; but the bounding line, whether it is the 
garden wall or the line of paths and parterres, should be shown frankly and unre- 
servedly, and the garden will be treated specifically as an inclosed space to be laid 
out precisely as the designer pleases. The landscape gardener, on the other hand, 
turns his back upon architecture at the earliest opportunity, and devotes his energies 
to making the garden suggest natural scenery, to giving a false impression of its size 
by sedulously concealing all boundary lines, and to modifying the scenery beyond the 
garden itself by planting or cutting down trees as may be necessary to what he calls 
his picture. As a result, the 
buildings he has to put up in [& 
the garden are ignorant and 
unscholarly in the last degree ; 
his garden is neither one thing 
nor the other; it cannot be 
natural scenery, and it hasn’t 
the retirement, the repose, the 
charm of association found in 
a garden designed in close rela- 
tion to the house; and worst 
of all he shows an utter in- 
difference to the beauty of that 
nature whose devoted servant 
he professes to be. He uses 
the word ‘‘ nature” without any 
precise significance, and makes 
it his stalking horse for all 
kinds of absurdity. “// faut 
se méfier du mirage de se mot 
‘naturel’ lorsquil s'agit des nuances de la sensibilité. Outre qu'il sert de masque le plus 
souvent aux inintelligences des ignorants ou aux hostilités des gens vulgaires, tl a le malheur de 
ne pas envelopper de signification pricise au regard du philosophe.” \n matters of taste there 
is no arguing with a man—probably people with a feeling for design and order will 
prefer the formal garden, while the landscape garden, as it requires no knowledge of 
design appeals to the average person, ‘‘;who knows what he likes,” if he doesn’t 
know anything else. 

The disregard of conditions shown by the landscape gardener in dealing with 
house and gardens is even 
more conspicuous in his treat- 
ment of public grounds. A 
London square is entirely 
rectangular and formal, yet 
hand over the square garden 
to a landscape gardener and 
he will very soon upset its 
character. His dislike of 
straight lines and simplicity 
amounts almost to a mania. 
In Bloomsbury, till within 
the last few years, there existed a good old-fashioned square garden laid out in four 
grass plots, with a lime walk and a border of flowers running round the sides. But 
the landscape gardener appeared on the scene, and speedily put all this to rights. He 
cut down three sides of the lime walks and heaped up some ugly grass hummocks, 
and made the most curiously unreasonable paths, and then charged a handsome sum 
for having destroyed one of the few square gardens in London with any pretension to 
design. 

In dealing with great spaces the landscape gardener seems to have no idea of 
mass. He is for ever breaking up his outline with little knots of trees, and reducing 
the size of his gardens by peppering them all over with shrubs. Such a place as 
Battersea Park for instance, is like a bad piece of architecture, full of details which 
stultify each other. If the park had been planted with groves and avenues of limes 
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like the Boulevard at Avallon, or the squares at Vernon, or even like the east side of 
Hyde Park, between the Achilles statue and the Marble Arch, at least one definite 
effect would have been reached. We should have had shady walks and noble walls 
of trees, and bright masses of varied colour in the borders instead of the spasmodic 
futilities of Battersea Park. 

Why the laying out of public parks should be handed over to engineers and land- 
scape gardeners at all instead of to trained designers, no one knows. These things 
are administered on no intelligible system in England, and in all such efforts as these 
the landscape gardener is well supported by the odd taste and pettiness of English 
municipal bodies, and the total absence of any competent edileship. Two hundred 
years ago Evelyn was suggesting that avenues of limes and oaks and other trees 
should be planted in England, such as the great avenue of walnut trees from Heidel- 
berg to Darmstadt, and the avenue from Utrecht to Amersfoort, ‘‘ four leagues long, 
and fifty paces wide, all planted with oaklings.” The little that is done in this direc- 
tion is seldom if ever due to public bodies in England. For instance, it has been 











reserved for a private society to complete Wilkin’s design for the National Gallery, 
by placing the orange trees in cases along the front to Trafalgar Square. 

Perhaps of all the unsatisfactory public grounds in England, the worst is the 
public cemetery. Here again we find the same disregard of decent order, the same 
hatred of simplicity, the same meanness of imagination. Here, if anywhere, all 
banalities should be avoided. We want rest, even if it is sombre in its severity, but 
instead we are offered narrow winding roads, and broken pillars under weeping 
willows, and everything that can suggest the ghastly paraphernalia of the undertaker. 
Why not have long walks of yew at once, with cypress trees or junipers? but the 
landscape gardener is nothing if not ‘‘ natural,” and so he gives us a bad copy of an 
ill-chosen subject. Only nature left alone can create her own particular beauty, and 
only in the churchyard of some far-away village can her work be judged, where the 
grass grows tenderly over the dead, and the graves are shadowed by immemorial 
yews, and the sun-dial patiently wears away on its grey stone base as it counts the 
silent hours. 

The landscape gardener claims to himself a monopoly of ‘‘ nature ”’—yet he mauls 
her with imperturbable callousness, he finds fault with her for not having arranged 
trees and water to his liking, and finally insults her by attempting to establish a 
hierarchy of trees and plants based on much the same principle as that which dis- 
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tinguishes a gentleman by his incapacity to do any useful work. Directly it is proved 
that a tree or plant is good for food, it is expelled from the flower garden without ary 
regard to its intrinsic beauty. The hazel hedge has gone, and the apple-tree has long 
been banished from the flowers. Of all trees, the apple-tree in bloom is perhaps the 
loveliest, and what can be done with it in a garden is shown at Penshurst, yet the 
landscape gardener would shudder at the idea of a grove or a hedge of apple-trees in 
the flower garden. He will give you instead a conifer or a monkey puzzler, though 
the guelder-rose grows wild in the meadow and the spindle tree in the wood, and the 
rowan and the elder and the white-thorn. Every one admires these trees as a matter 
of proper sensibility to 
nature, but it does not 
seem to occur to people 
that they would grow with 
as little difficulty in the gar- 
den, and at much less ex- 
pense than the shrubs which 
are offered by the nursery 
gardener. And surely the 
pear-tree and the chequer- 
tree, the quince, the medlar, 
and the mulberry, are entitled 
by their beauty toa place in 
the garden. Within the walls 
of the gardens of Alcinous 
there were pomegranates and 
pears and apple-trees with 
gleaming fruit, and luscious 
figs and olives. Or again in 
the ground of a medieval 
tapestry all beautiful flowers 
and fruits grow together, 
the strawberry next the 
violet, and columbines 
among the raspberries, and rae 

fair roses twine among the ff - ne a SH Wh 
apple boughs. So too har oan, WW. ae tA 

2 i , ' , Sy iow 

William Lawson in the hw i 
New Orchard ; — ** What 
more delightsome than an 
infinite varietie of sweet- 
smelling flowers, decking 
with sundrye colours the ‘ mM Cee. A 
greene mantle of the earth, [f!//\7 SAL 7p LOZ TPP ee 
the universal mother of us all, [fSs * : 
so by them bespotted, so 
dyed, that all the world cannot sample them, and wherein it is more fit to admire the 
Dyer, than to imitate his workmanship, colouring not only the earth, but decking the 
ayre, and sweetening every breath and spirit? The rose red, damaske, velvet, and 
double double province rose, the sweet muske rose double and single, the double 
and single white rose, and the faire and sweet-scenting woodbine double and single, 
purple cowslips and double cowslips, primrose double and single, the violet nothing 
behind the best for smelling sweetly, and a thousand more, v..ll provide your 
content, and all these by the skill of your gardener so comely and orderly placed in 
your borders and squares.” It is more of this unsophisticated liking for every- 
thing that is beautiful that ought to be allowed free play in the garden, less of the 
pedantry that lays down rules about nature, and is at heart indifferent to the beauty 
about which it preaches. 

If there were any truth in his cant about ‘‘ nature” would the landscape gardener 
bed out asters and geraniums, would he make the lawn hideous with patches of bril- 
liant red, bordered by blue lobelias, varied by streaks of purple, and add his finishing 
touch in the magenta of his choicest dahlia? would he plant them in patterns of stars 
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and lozenges and tadpoles ? 
would he border them with 
paths of asphalte? would he 
not rather fill his borders 
with every kind of beautiful 
flower that he might delight 
in, and set them off with 
grass or pleasant green? 
It is impossible to take his 
professions seriously when he 
so flies in the face of nature, 
when he transplants exotics 
into impossible conditions, 
when rarity,” difficulty and 
expense of production are 
his tests of the value of a 
flower. The beauty that he 
claims for his garden is not 
his, but that of the flowers 
and the grass and the sun- 
light and the cloud, which 
no amount of bad design 
can utterly destroy. 

A garden is so much an 
individual affair, it should 
mark so distinctly the idio- 
syncracy of its owner, that 
hints as to details are not of 
very much use. The two 
chief faults to avoid in 
garden design are affecta- 
tion, posing that is, and 
over-elaboration. The chief 
characteristics of the older 

0 SS formal garden, the garden of 
Gere ase Markham and Lawson, was its unaffected simplicity. The purpose of a garden, 


as a place of beauty and seclusion, a place for quiet thought and leisurely enjoyment, was 
kept steadily in view. The 


grass and the yew hedges | 
were trimmed close to gain 
their full beauty from the 
sunlight. Sweet kindly (iam 
flowers filled the knots and faa 
borders. Peacocks and eo 
pigeons brightened the | F 

terraces and lawns. Every- 
thing too was_ reasonable, 
the broad grass walk with 
its paved footpath in the 
centre, was cool on the grass 
in the summer and dry on the 
pavement in winter; and the 
garden house was solidly 
built and comfortable. The ag 
borders were not filled with 
bedded-out plants, because for 
long months they would be [TH 
bare and desolate, and because 
there is no pleasure ina solid spot of hard, blazing colour. The charm of a border of 
old-fashioned flowers is the variation in their colours, and partly too the delight in their 
associations. There is music in their very names; gillyflowers, and columbines, 
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hollyhocks and marigolds, ladies’ slipper, London pride, bergamot and dittany, 
flower of Bristol, love lies bleeding, love in a mist, and apple of love; these area few 
old names to contrast with the horrors of the nursery gardener’s catalogue, these too, 
are the sort of flowers for our gardens. The formal garden lends itself readily to 
designs of smaller gardens within the garden, such as gardens of roses and lilies, or of 
poppies, or ‘‘coronary gardens” filled with all flowers for garlands, such as Spenser 
names :— 
“Bring hither the pinke and purple cullumbine 
With gillyflowers ;— 
Bring sweet carnations and sops in wine, 
Worne of paramours ; 
Strew me the ground with daffodown-dillies 
And cowslips and kingcups and lovéd lilies ; 
The pretty paunce 
And the chevisaunce 
Shall match with the faire flower de luce.” 


These, and many another fancy such as English men and women loved three 
hundred years ago, might be carried out, not for archeology, not for ostentation, but 
because they give real pleasure and delight. This after all is the only principle. It is 
nothing to us that the French did this or the Italians that ; the point is, what has been 
done in England, what has been loved here, and by us, and by those before us. The 
best English tradition has always been on the side of refinement and reserve, it has loved 
beauty, not the obvious beauty of the south, but the charm and tenderness, the inexpres- 
sible sweetness of faces that fill the memory like half-remembered music. This is the 
feeling that one would wish to see realized in the garden again, not the coarse facility 
that overwhelms with its astonishing cleverness, but the delicate touch of the artist, the 
finer scholarship that loves the past and holds thereby the key to its meaning. 


DUMBLEDOWNDEARY COME TO LIFE AGAIN. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
With Illustrations by J. W. COULDERY. 


DO not, thank Goodness, number any Mahatmas among my acquaintance, nor 
I am I ordinarily in receipt of letters ‘‘ precipitated” to my address from Thibet or 
elsewhere ; save in the case of anonymous letters, written by nobody knows whom, and 
. despatched nobody knows whence, but the rascally senders of which you would so 
dearly like to precipitate to Perdition v/@ the nearest police station. Nor do I 
think it worth while to trouble myself much more about the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis ; save to indulge, now and again, in a furtive wish that there were a 
grain of truth in Lucian’s affirmation that the souls of usurers are translated after 
their death into the bodies of asses (Hampstead Heath or Herne Bay ones? ), there 
to remain for terms of years, for poor men to take their pennyworths out of their 
bones. Yet, in common with most of my fellow humans, I cannot help yielding 
occasionally to the ‘‘ previous state of existence” hallucination: if hallucination it 
be. Unexpected, unbidden, inscrutable in its genesis, an impression starts up in your 
mind that you have done, or heard or seen, or been Something—you know not how, 
or where or why—at some time before time, as recorded or summoned up by your 
farthest reaching memory, was. A verse froma poem, a text from the pulpit, a par- 
ticular street, or house, in a town which you have never (to your knowledge) set foot 
in before; a strain of music; a picture; a feature in the face of a stranger; nay, 
such or such a jaggedness of outline in a cloud or a kaleidoscopic change in 
its tints in a sunset sky will suffice to bring up the indefinable but irrepressible 
Something—the remembrance of that of which you have no tangible memory. 
Your doctor (wise man) may tell you that you are only suffering from a morbid 
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condition of the brain or nerves, in which perception of objects or sensations 
takes place when no impression has been made on the organs of the special sense ; 
or you may stray, for a moment, into the metempsychosis heresy; but it is 
perhaps more rational and less heterodox to assume that the Something in your mind 
really refers to a thing you have really seen or heard or done in your actual life, and 
the memory of which had to all seeming utterly passed away, but which had been 
recalled by some association of ideas, to you inexplicable. ‘‘ We learn so little, and 
forget so much,” writes the author of that strange poem Wosceteipsum. Yet do I venture 
to think that we really never completely forget anything ; unless, indeed, our faculties 
have become impaired by disease, 
or enfeebled by age. It is only 
that we have mislaid (not lost) the 
key of the especial drawer in which 
some fact or occurrence has been 
stored. A time comes when the 
key, by some mysterious process, 
is restored to us, and we remember 
for a moment ; but only, too often, 
to mislay the key again, and so, 
swiftly forget. I was told once of 
the case of a person, supposed 
to be a Scotchman, the overseer of 
a sugar plantation in Cuba, where 
he had been domiciled for forty 
years. He fell mortally sick, when 
an old man, of fever. In his de- 
lirium, he began gabbling some 
incoherent stuff which, however, 
made the physician who was at- 
tending him, and who was of 
Scandinavian extraction start back 
inamazement. ‘* Zhe man ts talking 
Swedish!” he exclaimed. When 
the patient was dead, they found 
that he was a Swede from Malmoé, 
whence he had come, when a mere 
child, to the Antilles. It was only, 
in the agonies of dissolution, that 
the long mislaid key had presented 
itself, and that he had remembered 
the speech of his youth. 

This may appear to you, benign 
reader, a_ sufficiently lugubrious 





2. . 
<7 prelude to a few cursory observa- 
tions on the group of graphically 
VERY STRONG ON COMPENSATION, AND (STRANGE humorous sketches which have been 
COMBINATION) HOME RULE AS WELL! produced by the facile pencil of Mr. 


J. W. Couldery for the pages of the 
English Illustrated Magazine ; still | should not have ventured to weary you with my dis- 
jointed thoughts touching previous states of existence, hallucinations, phenomena of the 
memory, and so forth, had I not been firmly persuaded that at some period of your life 
you have been subject to mental impressions closely analogous to those which I have 
described. For example, there are certain dream-ideas—by an idea, I mean strictly a 
form or image in the mind—which are common to all humanity ; to the Grand Turk 
and the Queen of Sheba ; to ourselves and to Molly the cookmaid ; to His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury slumbering in his stately four-poster at Lambeth Palace and 
to Sloggins, the gaol-bird, snoring on his plank bed at Holloway. We have all of us at 
some time or another imagined that we were on the point of being devoured by a wild 
beast. We have felt, in our visions, the claws and fangs of the creature tearing us— 
felt its hot breath on our cheeks. We have all imagined—always in a dream—that we 
were trembling on a narrow ledge, a tremendous precipice beneath us, or wandering 
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down Pall Mall, or George Street, Sydney, or the Atmeidan at Stamboul in a corporeal 
condition identical to that which the Spaniards term ex cuerpo, and the American Indians 
‘all face ’—the condition of the ‘‘ maiden mit nodings on” in Hans Breitmann’s 
“Mermaid” ballad. The dream-idea is twin-brother to the previous state of existence 
impression. In each there must be a foundation of something that is real ; although 
the materialistic sage may tell you that the ‘‘nodings on” impression is engendered 
by the chill experienced from kicking off the bedclothes, and the devouring wild beast 
delusion to indigestion. 

I declare that I have seen and conversed with each and every one of the eight types 
of rustic folk who have been so ° 
deftly depicted by Mr. Couldery ; 
but that, until his sketches came 
under my observation a few days 
since, | had not preserved the 
slightest remembrance of ever 
having met or talked with such 
people. There is not one of them 
which does not, for the nonce, 
seem a familiar form. I know 
them all. The old-fashioned 
Tory—used we not to call him 
Squire Mouldymugg in Dream- 
land or in the ‘‘ previous state ? ” 
—the British workman who 
wants shorter hours of work 
and more wages; the man in 
the corner who says nothing, but 
may be thinking a great deal— 
why, bless you, his name was 
Sqybob ; he failed as a brewer, 
a potato-salesman, and a school- 
master before he became a sex- 
ton, and is said to nourish the 
secret belief that he is the legiti- 
mate heir to a Chancery fortune 
of a million and a half sterling ; 
—the contentious advocate in a 
smock-frock and a ‘‘ pot hat,” of 
law and order —he was not 
always so fervent a defender of 
those two essentials to good 
government: when I knew him 
first it was whispered that he 
had been a Luddite, a rick- 
burner, and a_stocking-frame 
smasher ; that a yeoman trooper BELIEVES IN ARMY EXPENDITURE. 
had cut him down with his sabre 
at Peterloo, and that he was by no means unfamiliar with the subversive cries, ‘‘ Swing 
for ever!” and ‘‘ Flare Up and Join the Union!”—I know the soldier on furlough, 
untidy as Tommy Atkins on furlough usually delights in being, who has so much to 
say about ‘‘ the service” ; the blacksmith who has just looked in from his smithy for 
a cool pint of ‘‘ four” ale, and who has his opinions, and very decided opinions too, 
about schools and schooling: for Mulciber is prone to be a contemplative artisan, 
revolving in his mind the strangest speculations as he hammers the horseshoe on the 
anvil, and his thoughts, together with the sparks from his furnace, fly upwards ; the 
neat-handed but somewhat hard-featured parlourmaid who has been bringing in mugs 
of beer and ‘‘ churchwarden ” pipes ever since she was as young as the little maid, one 
of Seven, that good Mr. Wordsworth saw, and who has listened to so much inn 
parlour talk in her time that she can hold her own, not by any means contemptibly, in 
political and social discussions : only, in my time—what time ?—it was not about Home 
Rule or Compensation to Publicans that she chatted ; you should have heard her on 
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Papal Aggression, the Maynooth Grant, and the Navigation Laws; and, finally, the 
well-to-do elderly ‘‘ party,” pulling at the longest of ‘‘ yards of clay,” who is in favour 





THE MAN IN THE CORNER WHO SAYS NOTHING, 
BUT MAY THINK THE MORE, 


‘, spicuous figures, but 


of Disestablishment. His name was 
Bulgrummer. He was a Congregational 
hosier at Dartford—eh! what? was it 
Dartford ?—and was for ever denouncing 
the Bishops, ‘‘ Harry of Exeter,” plurali- 
ties, tithes, church rates and Dr. Pusey. 
How fiercely Squire Mouldymugg, that 
staunch Conservative, would take the 
bitter Bulgrummer up, and tell him that 
the Church of England had only been in 
peril from the ill-omened period when 
bishops ceased to wear wigs like bird’s nests 
and relinquished the dignified practice of 
habiting their servants in purple liveries. 
The scene of the symposium, of which 
the artist has only given us the most con- 
has omitted to 
furnish us with the background, is clearly 
—at least as clearly as can be discerned 
by one who is seeing things through a 
glass darkly—the parlour of that snug 
little hostelry, the Half Moon and Seven 
Stars, or the Travellers’ Joy, or the Man 
Laden with Mischief, far, far away from 
the madding crowd and the demoralizing 
propinquity of foggy, smoky, turbulent, 


discontented, wicked, money-grubbing, money-squandering, body-and-soul-killing 


London. 
March ; I have done with it, I 
abjure it—in a dream—but where 
I ask myself, perplexedly, is the 
quiet little hamlet where, in the 
snug parlour of the Half Moon 
and Seven Stars, or say the 
Fortune of War, or the Admiral 
Keppel, or the Bull and Gate, 
the sages of the village meet in 
the long evenings to discuss 
matters affecting the body politic, 
often with a great deal more 
knowledge, a great deal more 
acumen and a great deal more 
sound common sense, than you, 
dwellers in conceited, feverish, ‘| 
over newspaper-crammed Baby- 


lon, would care to give the 
‘“haw-bucks,” the ‘‘ yokels” 
the ‘‘chawbacons,” the ‘‘ clod- 


hoppers,” the ‘Giles Joskins ” 
credit for ? Upon my word I have 
not the slighest inkling as to 
where this ideal hamlet and this 
dimly remembered hostelry may 
be. Only a week since I spent 
a holiday Saturday at a friend’s 
house situated between two 
smiling villages in the midst of 
the undulating hills and dales 
of Southern Sussex. But for 





I hate it! I dread it, especially in bronchitis time, between November and 
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a police station in one village and some enamelled-iron advertisements touching 
“Sunlight Soap” and ‘‘Colman’s Mustard” and ‘‘ Horniman’s Tea” at the railway 
stations, and, but for the stations themselves, one might have thought that Sir Roger 
de Coverley was still lord of the manor. I should not have been in the least surprised 
to have heard that the Rev. Abraham Adams was the incumbent of one benefice, Dr. 
Primrose (translated from Wakefield) of another ; or that in some outlying parish noted 
for pig-breeding the cure of souls was entrusted to Parson Trulliber. Everything looked 
so old, so pretty and so innocent. The cottages were thatched, the grey old churches 
had a veritable Gothic look, as though the Demon of Restoration (subscriptions to be 
sent to the Rev. Nor- 
man Sham, Narrow 
Sanctuary, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.) had forgot- 
ten them. You passed 
peasants in  smock- 
frocks, and the ruddy, 
hay - coloured haired 
children had not yet 
forgotten the decorous 
practice of pulling the 
forelock, scraping the 
left foot, bobbing and 
curtseying (according to 
sex) when the gentlefolk 
passed. No doubt, I / 
thought, there is a 
dame’s-school hard by, 
with a birch tree close 
to it, the twigs of which 
the urchins shape into 
rods and tingle at the 
view. Surely that much- 
bowed old woman hob- 
bling by must bea re- 
puted witch. They will 
souse Goody Bleareyes 
in the mill pond ere 
long, to try her capacity 
for flotation. And the 
long, lean man in black, 
with the frayed white 
neckcloth. And the 
shorter and more obese 
personage in pepper 
and salt. I will wager 
that I beheld Thwackum 
and Philosopher Square 
wending their way to THE BLACKSMITH IS FOR FREE EDUCATION. 

the Half Moonand Seven 

Stars to awe the rustics in the parlour with their learned prolusions on the doctrine of 
free will, the Banishment of Ovid, and the AZolic digamma. The most secluded of se- 
cluded,spots. I was told thatsome local philanthropists had lately subscribed to send a 
hundred of the villagers, men and women of mature age, mind you, to see the Naval 
Exhibition. Out of the hundred pilgrims, two only had ever been to London and eight 
to Brighton ; yet the hamlets of which I speak were only, by railway, seventy minutes 
distant from the Queen of Watering Places and eighty minutes from Babylon. Was it 
here, I asked myself, in the unremembered bygone, that I had held commune with the 
old-fashioned Tory—you should have heard him heckle Lord Grey, and Major Cart- 
wright, and Francis Place, patriot and breeches-maker, and Cobbett, and Hunt, and 
the other unprincipled friends of the Reform Bill of 1832. Here I must have ‘‘ gone 
the odd man out” for a tankard of half-and-half with the horny-handed son of toil who 
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wanted less work and more pay; and here I must have borrowed a ‘‘screw” of 
birdseye from the silent sexton, who sent me afterwards printed particulars of his claim 
to the million anda half sterling in Chancery, and must have half starved himself, poor 
soul, to get his phantom pretensions set up in type. The stern Defender of Law and 
Order ! Why where else could I have foregathered with him than here, down among 
the hills and dales of Sussex. Don’t you remember, for all that you have been dead and 
gone these ever so many years, how ‘‘ Scrobby ” Nimbo the tailor made you a pair of 

corduroy galli- 


a ER Cee eee gaskins which 
aS ~& XR CaS SS would not fit, 
4S : 2 and which 
SHES & Sw | SS (being paid 
z= R a S&S for)‘* Scrobby” 


contumeliously 

refused to take 

back, on the 

score that he 

had measured 

you for the 

garment in 

question full 

half a dozen 

times, and that 

it was impos- 

sible to fit 

a customer 

with legs like 

a pair of tongs, 

and with no 

‘caudal _verte- 
bre ? Don’t you 

remember how, 

after an unsuc- 

cessful endea- 

vour to dispose 

of the articles 

to Jemmy 

Bryce, the 

bargee — but 

there is no 

canal here- 

abouts — you 

determined in 

sheer despair 

to raffle the 

condemned 

“bags” ? We 

had a_ rare 

axD ORDER. night in the 

inn __ parlour. 

The chances in the lottery were sixpence each. Fat Jack Springal, the landlord, 
whom no soul alive had ever seen in coat or jacket, and who was supposed to 
have been married in his shirt sleeves, took two tickets. I, being at the time 
young and susceptible, and actively engaged in making violent love to a suc- 
cession of young ladies who resolutely declined to have anything to say to 
me, also bought two tickets: one for myself and one for pretty, smiling, stony- 
hearted Miss Mumchance, who subsequently, you will remember, Defender of Law 
and Order, became Jack Springal’s second wife. On the evening the lottery was 
drawn the famous trousers were hung over a gas-batten cram publico. Tommy 
Atkins on furlough—he was in the dragoons—opined that ‘‘ they wouldn't be bad for 
stables.” The blacksmith declined to have anything to do with them. ‘‘ They were 
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not working kicksies” he practically remarked. The advocate of Disestablishment 
backed his luck. If he won them, he said, he would give them to some curate, “to 
teach him to know his place.” But 7 won those corduroys. I tried them. They fitted 
well enough ; but they had an odour suggestive of the main deck of a Hull whaler, and 
they had an unpleasant habit of ‘‘ whistling ” as I walked. It is a weakness inherent to 
corduroys. I think that I eventually sold the whistling pantaloons to young Dr. Sheep- 
shanks, our local medico, who was Esculapius in ordinary to some Foresters’ or Druids’ 
or Ancient Britons’ Lodge in the neighbourhood, and who thought that he could 
‘trade ” the corduroys off to some member of the occult brotherhoods in question. Yes ; | 
remember you very well, young Dr. Sheepshanks. You were an amateur photographer 
in the days when Mr. Fox Talbot was first making his wonderful discovery known. 
There was another 
wonderful dis- 
covery being made 
about that time :— 
a discovery’ of 
English prose writ- 
ing, more brilliant, 
more enchanting, 
more puzzling, 
more combative, 
and more profound 
than anything that 
had come from the 
English pen since 
the days when John 
Milton wrote his 
tractates against 
Prelacy, and his 
Doctrine and Disei- 
pline of Divorce. 
Young Dr. Sheep- 
shanks and I used 
to clamber up to the 
roof of the doctor’s 
house at sunrise 
and at sunset, to 
read the first vol- 
ume of Modern 
Painters by a cer- 
tain graduate of i 
Oxford, named WANTS AN FIGHT HOURS BILL, AND THOROUGHLY BELIEVES IN ONE 
John Ruskin. MAN—ONE VOTE. 
These studies—and 
graver ones—did not preclude our repairing in the evening to the parlour of the Half- 
Moon and Seven Stars to hear the ‘‘ yokels,” the ‘‘ chawbacons,” the ‘*‘ hawbucks,” the 
** Giles Joskins,” hold forth. That is the way in which classes and classes used to rub 
shoulders with each other, ever so many years ago; and one class took no liberties 
with the other. When my Lord was posting down to his seat, and halting for a night 
at an inn, he used to send for the landlord to bear him company ; and Boniface, sitting 
at a deferential distance down the table helped his lordship to finish t’other bottle, and 
took his part in discourse about game and crops and the contingency that the French 
were coming. I have seen Clarkson Stanfield and David Roberts, the Royal 
Academicians, enjoying a social evening in a tavern parlour in the Hampstead Road. 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb used to enjoy themselves at a dram-shop near Smithfield ; 
but we all have our clubs now-a-days, and our lemon-squash is handed to us by a 
lackey in plush and powder. ‘‘ 4vo rarissima nostro Simplicitas,” quoth the Exile of Tomi 
more than eighteen hundred years ago; yet I cannot help thinking that there was 
some simplicity left in English social life in the days before everybody belonged to the 
Senior Ulster or the Junior Monte Carlo Coat Club. 

That recollection, suddenly flashed to me of the corduroy galligaskins which smelt 
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so and whistled ; and of young Dr. Sheepshanks and your humble servant reading the 
just published A/odern Painters on the roof of a house affords me some not unimport- 
ant data as to the time when I ‘‘ used” the parlour of the Half Moon and Seven Stars, 
smoked ‘‘ churchwarden ” pipes, quaffed mugs of ‘‘ four ale,” borrowed ‘‘ screws” of 
birds-eye, and con- 
fabulated with fat 
Jack Springal’s hum- 
ble but entertaining 
customers —a_ hun- 
dred times more en- 
tertaining and more 
sensible than the 
fribbles, the scandal- 
mongers, and_ the 
bores with whom one 
{  meetsin what is called 
| ae » “@B\ Society. On the whole 
y ae ao :| I am induced to think 
4) that the hostelry of 
‘che Half Moon or its 
congener, was situ- 
ated at DUMBLEDOWN- 
DEARY; but if you 
strictly ask me as to 
the whereabouts of 
the place in question 
I confess that I am 
unable to give a 
wholly satisfactory 
answer. It is some- 
where in England, 
but in what county, 
hundred, or parish I 
will not make oath. 
AN ADVOCATE OF DISESTABLISHMENT. Literally there is no 
; such place at all. It 
bore another name when I seem to have known it ; but some two score years ago, 
taking to Charles Dickens an essay on village life and manners, the materials for which 
| had picked up in rambling about many English counties from Kent to Cumberland, 
and wanting a title for the sketch which was to be published in Household Words, my 
distinguished editor remarked, ‘‘ It might be one place, and it might be another. We 
won’t be particular to a shade. Suppose we call it Dumbledowndeary.” And it és 
Dumbledowndeary, with its inn parlour, and its rustic guests come to life again, that 
I have been Dreaming about in this paper. 
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GARDEN OF NO. 4 CROSBY SQUARE, 


OLD CITY HOUSES. 
Written and Illustrated by PHILIP NORMAN. 


HILE no district in England of equal size is so hallowed by old and glorious 
associations as the City of London, perhaps there is no district which, 
from the artistic point of view, has suffered such irreparable losses during the last 
few years. This is in part owing to the fact that it has ceased to be a place of 
residence for well-to-do people at least; in part owing to the enormously increased 
value of the land. Then the railways have wrought wholesale destruction, and 
the piercing of new streets has improved away many time-honoured landmarks. 
I am afraid, too, we are apt nowadays to treat things altogether from the 
commercial standpoint. When any question arises with regard to-the removal 
or possible repair of an old building, however beautiful, however sacred its 
memories may be, what is asked is, not whether it can be saved, but how much 
can be made by pulling it down! The same spirit has governed the treatment of open 
spaces. Not to speak of churches and churchyards swept away wholesale, the 
gardens formerly so common, have been ruthlessly covered with bricks and mortar. 
Where private persons owned the land this was almost inevitable, but surely the great 
City Companies, already ‘‘ rich beyond the dreams of avarice,” might have stayed their 
hands. 

When therefore, I took up the study of those old mansions where centuries ago 
eminent citizens not only carried on business but lived their lives, I did it with 
misgiving, but I knew that no time could be lost, for every month brought fresh 
destruction with it. I have been agreeably surprised to find so much left which is in- 
teresting, that within the limits of an article the difficulty is to know, not what to put 
in, but what to leave out. One or two fine specimens which I shall describe must now 
be numbered with the things of the past, others are threatened, but this makes it all 
the more important that some record of them should be preserved. 

In the early days of the City, Royalty itself and mighty nobles had dwellings there, 
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and various place-names still 
surviving attest the fact. By 
Charles II.’s time, however, most 
of the great people had moved 
west, leaving the business part 
of town to the merchants and 
traders from whose ranks so 
many of our present aristocracy 
can trace their descent. Of the 
appearance of London before the 
Great Fire, we can form a very 
good idea from views and de- 
scriptions and the few houses’ 
which have survived. As a rule 
they had their gables towards 
the streets, and were of timber 
or half timbered construction, 
many of them beautifully carved 
or decorated with fine plaster 
work. Stow records the exist- 
ence of stone houses, but as if it 
were something remarkable and 
uncommon. The first brick 
houses in London appear to have 
been built about the year 1618, 
Lincoln’s Inn gateway however 
datesfrom a centuryearlier. After 
OLD STAIRCASE, 32, BOTOLPH LANE. the Great Fire, brick became the 
almost exclusive material for 
houses ; and that eminently practical genius, Wren, while building St. Paul’s and his 
great series of City churches, though not ; 
allowed to carry out his scheme for recon- 
structing the streets, also clearly set the 
fashion in domestic architecture. He was | 
in truth the father of the style now called 
by the name of Queen Anne, though it began 
before her reign and, with gradual modifica- 
tions, continued long afterwards. Most of 
the houses to which I shall refer are more or 
less in this style; I have, however, found 
some fine examples of earlier work. 

In the home of the City merchant as re- 
built after the Fire there was no attempt to 
vie with the sumptuous palaces which had 
risen in the land during the dawning days 
of the Renaissance, but it had the supreme 
merit of being thoroughly suitable for its 
purpose. Outside there was little display, 
though cut brick, a charming material, was 
often used with effect ; the chief ornament 
was concentrated on that part which would § 
be most seen, namely the doorway. Within, 
the offices were as a rule on the ground 
floor. A well proportioned staircase with 
turned and often twisted balusters led to the 
chief reception rooms, and here the architect 
worked with a loving care—the mantelpiece, 
the panelling, the cornice, the mahogany 
doors, the carved architraves and overdoors 
—were each in its way beautiful, and each ===” ™ als ; 
formed part of a harmonious whole. I shall DOORWAY OF NO. 2, GREAT ST HELEN'S. 
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now try with pen and pencil to picture to my readers a few of the old mansions, and in- 
cidentally shall tell something about those who dwelt in them. Without following any 
strict rule, I shall begin at the east end and try to work my way gradually west. 

In the Minories there is a house, not architecturally of much interest, but worth 
referring to from its associations. It was built in 1765 by Mr. Benjamin Kenton, who 
beginning as the humble apprentice of a publican in Whitechapel, gradually rose in 
the social scale. Here he made a large fortune as a wine merchant, his monogram is 
still to be seen over the door. His successors have ever since carried on the business 
in the same building, and the present representatives of the firm make it their home, 
being perhaps the only merchants now living permanently in the City. In Seething Lane, 
once the home of Pepys, there is nothing that dates from his time ; but Catherine Court, 
_ built in 1725, which ex- 

“tends from here to 
Tower Hill, has some 
handsome iron - work 
and other decorative 
features. Hard by is 
Mark Lane, where, 
standing back on the 
west side, a stately old 
red brick mansion still 
survives. It is four 
storied with engaged 
pilasters. On the keys 
of the windows are what 
appear to be heraldic 
decorations, in cut brick 
or terra cotta, now 
somewhat defaced. The 
very handsome door- 
way adorned with fruits 
and figures seems to 
date from the beginning 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A fine staircase 
in a wing at the back 
might be a little more 
modern. On the landing 
is a window with re- 
cessed seat, notable on 
account of its very 
pretty inlaid wood- 
work. 

Not far off one of 
the best examples of a rich citizen’s dwelling of the time of Charles II. is to be 
found in that amphibious region between Lower Thames Street and Little Tower 
Street, where it has been used since 1859 for the Billingsgate and Tower Ward 
School. It stands in a quiet courtyard opening into Botolph Lane. The front 
is plain but well proportioned ; the doorway is approached by a double flight of 
steps beneath which an opening has been left, once used as a dog kennel, to judge 
from the little hollow for water scooped out in front. Entering a hall which extends 
right through the house and is paved with alternate chequers of black and white 
marble, one finds in front a massive staircase which I have drawn, the date 1670 is to 
be seen on the plaster. Up stairs the house has been mutilated, the greater part of 
the landings on the first and second floors being included in the schoolrooms, but a 
marble chimney-piece, fine cornices and plaster-work, evince the taste of former poss- 
essors. Perhaps the most interesting part of the house is a small room immediately 
to the left of the main entrance. It is panelled throughout, and painted from ceiling 
to floor with strange designs, among which one can dimly discern the figures of 
Indians, a rhinoceros, antelopes, palm trees, and other signs of tropical life as it 
presented itself to the imagination or memory of the artist. According to some the 
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history of the tobacco plant is here depicted, but of this I could see no sign. The 
paintings were perhaps in the first instance brightly coloured, the pervading tone is 
now a rich mahogany, due partly to time and varnish, partly to the fact that years ago 
damp Brazil nuts were stored in the basement which became heated and the fumes 
forced themselves into the room above. Fortunately we know the name of the painter 
of this curious series of pictures, one of the panels being signed ‘‘ R. Robinson 1696.” 
Perhaps this was his masterpiece for no other record of him has come down to us. 
The other decorations of the room are a carved mantel, and a panelled cupboard. 
This house is described very eloquently in the pathetic novel Mitre Court. Here Mr. 

SSL eer _ Brisco suffered and Abigail Weir passed her inno- 
cent girlhood. Their joys and sorrows are true— 
to human nature at least ; truer I fear than Mrs. 
Riddell’s assertion that Sir Christopher Wren was 
its architect and first inhabitant, though the design 
is not unworthy of him. 

We will now turn our steps to Bishopsgate 
Street, where we enter upon a region only in part 
touched by the Great Fire, and therefore till lately 
rich in buildings of great historic interest. At 
No. 25 Bishopsgate Street Within there stands a 
house, condemned to immediate demolition, which 
has been known for years as Crosby Hall Cham- 
bers. The front towards the street has no mark 
of antiquity but two carved festoons of flowers 
much blocked up by paint between the first-floor 
windows. The north side appears more or less in 
its original state externally. Its base is composed 
of rustic work, the wall is relieved by pilasters, 
but the passage is so narrow that the architectural 
effect cannot be seen. There is a room on the first 
4.20r looking out on to this passage, which is 
adorned by a very beau- 
tiful carved chimney- 
piece, as may be judged 
from my drawing. It 
bears the date 1633, the 
lower part is of stone, 
the overmantel I believe 
of wood, but so coated 
with paint that I could not 
be sure. Students of 
"7 work of this period should 

s compare it with a some- 

NO. 10, GREAT ST. HELEN’S. what earlier chimney- 

piece now in the Guildhall 

Museum, which was removed from an old mansion in Lime 

Street some years ago. A fragment of original plaster 

decoration also remains on a ceiling at No. 25 Bishopsgate 
Street. 

Within a stone’s throw is Crosby Square, built about the 
year 1678 on the site of the offices of Crosby Hall, which 
had been destroyed by fire. No. 3 was till lately a good 
specimen of a house of that date. It has been recased with 
brick, the handsome doorway is preserved. — No. 4 has.a fine  gpargcase, No. 9, GREAT 
staircase, but its chief distinction is a charming garden at the ST. HELEN’S. 
back, with its fig-trees, its thorns, and pretty fountain—a 
veritable oasis in this wilderness of bricks and mortar. Fortunately it is in the hands 
of those who appreciate it ; may it long be a source of pleasure and refreshment to 
them. Dr. Nathan Adler, chief rabbi, lived here for some years, from 1847 onwards ; 
the garden and basin are marked distinctly in Strype’s map of 1720. From 
Crosby Square a passage leads to Great St. Helen’s, which, when first I knew it, was 
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remarkably picturesque. At the corner, No. 10, of which I give a sketch, is a fine 
old house of wood and plaster with projecting stories, built years before the Great 
Fire. Beyond it one sees the south porch of the church of Great St. Helen’s, bearing 
the date 1633, and a very good specimen of its kind. Round to the left Nos. 8 and 9 
are modern subdivisions of a particularly interesting mansion. It is of brick, having 
engaged pilasters of the same material, which are furnished with stone capitals. In 
front are the initials 4; and the date 1646; the projecting sills to the second floor 
windows are a remarkable feature. No. 9 has a good seventeenth century chimney- 
piece, and a beautiful staircase, quite Elizabethan in style, as may be seen from the 
accompanying sketch; _ 
so it is not improbable 
that the house was 
refronted. The facade 
has been attributed to 
Inigo Jones, but it 
has not his classic 
symmetry, and looks 
like the work of a 
less instructed native 
genius. Besides Inigo 
Jones, born in 1572, 
a royalist and Catholic, 
was taken prisoner in 
1645, at the siege of 
Basing — at least so 
says Carlyle, and he 
would hardly, the fol- 
lowing year, have 
been building a house 
in the Puritan City. 
No. 2 Great _ St. 
Helen’s is a well pro- 
portioned house with 
a pretty doorway and 
staircase, said by Hare 
and others to date 
from the time of 
Charles I.; to me 
they seem early Geor- 
gian, but my readers 
can judge from the 
accompanying _illus- 
tration. The present 
occupants have a vast 
cellar under part of 
Crosby Hall. Between 
this and No. 8, several 
old plastered houses 
have been pulled ENTRANCE TO GREAT ST. HELEN’S. 
down within my recol- 
lection, and a few years since a large piece was filched from the churchyard, with no 
apparent advantage to the public. As we all know, the church, which is of the highest 
interest, is now undergoing the ordeal of a costly restoration, may something of its 
old charm survive. No. 1 is the modern entrance to what remains of Crosby Hall, 
a Gothic mansion unrivalled in its day, and full of historic memories, but it has been 
so often described that I will not linger here. Let us glance, however, at an exquisite 
oriel window on this side which seems more or less in its original condition. The 
passage from Great St. Helen’s into Bishopsgate Street passes under old gabled 
houses shown in my drawing. The structure on the spectator’s right, though un- 
pretentious, has an air of quaintness, with its iron railings, and broad white window 
frames shining in the sun: -It is Sir Andrew Judd’s almshouse, founded by him in the 
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less carved work, is now 
to be seen in the Museum 
at South Kensington. One 
is thankful that it has not 
perished utterly, but torn 
from its surroundings it 
has lost much of the charm 
that attached to it. The 
beautifully decorated plas- 
ter ceiling from the first 
floor was also removed to 
South Kensington, but is 
not yet visible. Perhaps 
it is placed with another 
fine ceiling exactly similar 
in style, which was se- 
cured for the museum 
some thirteen years ago, 
when the house next to 
Sir Paul Pindar’s on the 
south was destroyed, and 
which has never since seen 
the light. I hope we shall 
some day be gratified bya 
sight of these valuable 
specimens of an art in 
which the English so much 
excelled. I give an old 
view of the room which 
contained the ceiling. At 
this time there was also a 
fine though somewhat 
grotesque chimney-piece 
having on it the date 1600. 
With other decorative 
work it was removed 
early in this 


century, 
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sixteenth century, and rebuilt by the Skinners’ Company 
in 1729. He was also the founder of Tonbridge School ; 
his monument is in the church hard by. 

Some distance further north, in Bishopsgate Street 
Without, there was not long since a group of four houses, 
numbered 81 to 85, which, though vulgarized and defaced, 
were evidently very old. Three still remain, and I have 
sketched the most interesting ; it is of wood, the highest 
room opens on to a kind of gallery, once no doubt pro- 
tected by a rail. The Rev. Thomas Hugo, who examined 
these houses some thirty years ago, was told that within 
the memory of man, the date 1590 had been visible on 
one of the group. The wooden rustication however, 
suggests to mea later period. Similar work is to be seen 
on the houses in Fore Street, at the entrance to St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, which date from just before the Great Fire. 
On the opposite side of the way the Great Eastern Railway 
Company has cleared a space nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, which involved the removal otf Sir Paul Pindar’s 
house, a beautiful work of art, and a unique specimen of a 
great City Merchant’s residence at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The oak front, with its match- 
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when the room was made what the then possessors called ‘‘a little comfortable.” 
Doubtless the original mansion included the adjoining house, and a good deal more 
besides. There must have been gardens at the back, and a handsome building 
usually called ‘‘ the Lodge,” which formerly stood in Half Moon Street, was said by 
tradition to have been occupied by the gardener. The chief facts in Sir Paul Pindar’s 
life are so well known that it is needless to re- 
capitulate them. He was a good and eminent 
man ; it is worth while to make a pilgrimage to 
the neighbouring church of St. Botolph, and to 
read the inscription on his monument. 

Let us turn our steps to Austin Friars, a 
quiet region in the heart of the City, which has 
not yet quite succumbed to the assaults of the 
modern builder. Passing round what remains of 
the old Friars’ church, for centuries handed over 
to the Dutch congregation of London, one comes 
upon a house, No. 10, which is an excellent 
specimen of Queen Anne architecture. As appears 
from the date on a rain-pipe, it was, no doubt, 
built in the year 1704. The porch is approached 
by steps, ascending which one sees in front a 
spacious staircase, so typical of the period that 
it is here portrayed. The staircase is panelled 
throughout, and especially noticeable from its ARMS OF OLMIUS. 
painted ceiling, which recalls the work of Sir 
James Thornhill. No. 11 forms part of the same block of buildings. Retracing our 
steps we see, standing back from the main roadway, a tall, new structure, covering 
ground occupied a little more than three years ago by another brick mansion, the 
associations of which were very remarkable. I shall take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a few of 
the erroneous 
statements made 
about it at the 
time of its de- 
struction. No. 21 
Austin Friars had 
been built towards 
the end of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the year 
1705 it came into 
the hands’ of 
Herman Olmius, 
merchant, whose 
name occurs in the 
Little London Direc- 
tory for 1677, 
where he is de- 
scribed as of 
**Bishopsgate- 
without, Angel 
Alley.” He was 
descended from an 
ancient family of 

ROOM IN 23 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET. Arlon in the Duchy 

of Luxembourg, 

and was naturalized by Act of Parliament, 29 Charles II. He married Judith, daughter 
of John Drigue, and, having made a large fortune, died in 1718. His will shows that 
he was a member, not of the Dutch congregation in Austin Friars, but of the French 
church in Threadneedle Street, to which he left £150 for the benefit of the poor. His 
eldest son died Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, and his grandson, who for 
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many years represented Colchester in the House of Commons, was made an Irish peer 
as Lord Waltham, but the title died out in the next generation. The family possessed 
much land in Essex, and had alarge country seat at Boreham, now used asa convent. 
At the Saracen’s Head Hotel, Chelmsford, their fleeting dignity is still represented by 
two fine hall chairs, emblazoned with the Olmius crest namely, a demi-Moor in armour 
between laurel branches, surmounted by a baron’s coronet. Herman Olmius had left 
the Austin Friars property, not to a 
son, but to the children of his 
younger daughter, Margaret, mar- 
ried to Adrian Lernoult, who pre- 
deceased him. In 1783 Hughes 
Minet came to live here, and in 1802 
he bought a sixth share of the 
house from descendants of Margaret 
Lernoult. He was a banker, of 
Huguenot descent, and his family 
had long carried on a prosperous 
business at Dover. The Minets 
| lived in Austin Friars for many 
years; in 1838 Messrs. Thomas, 
Son and Lefevre were established 
here, the last-named being a brother 
of the late Lord Eversley. The final 
owner was Mr. John Fleming, by 
KITCHEN RANGE OF 23 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET. whose courtesy I had the privilege of 
visiting the house, on almost the 
last day that it remained intact. To tell the truth it was by no means a striking 
specimen of architecture, but having remained from the beginning practically un- 
changed, there were points about it worthy of record. The counting-house on the 
ground floor had a Purbeck marble mantelpiece, on the upper line of which appeared, 
in white marble, the Olmius arms, with very elaborate quarterings, representing the 
foreign families of 
Gerverdine, Cap- 
pré, Drigue and 
Reynstein. The 
lofty kitchen was 
still furnished with 
smoke-jack, _spit- 
racks, and_ iron 
cauldron - holders, 
and adjoining the 
range an oven lined 
with blue and white 
tiles, was perhaps 
a legacy of Her- 
man Olmius. 
Through a passage 
one passed to the 
outer offices, a 
brewery, wash- 
house, coachhouse 
and stables; from . . 
these again there OVERMANTEL AT 2 SUFFOLK LANE. 
was access by a 
side entrance into the garden, a quiet spot, some half-acre in extent, which no doubt 
had originally formed part of the Friars’ grounds. It was connected by steps with a 
narrow terrace running along the back of the house. Here in the summer of 1888, |! 
saw fig-trees still flourishing while the work of destruction had already begun. 
The boundary at the end of this garden was formed by another interesting house, 
No. 23 Great Winchester Street, which was improved out of existence in the course 
of last year. It was approached through a paved yard, with a lodge on each side of 
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the entrance. Externally its chief characteristics were a somewhat high-pitched 
roof, and wings projecting forward. Inside the chief reception room was finely 
proportioned, and the old kitchen range in the basement deserved to be rescued 
from oblivion. At the dissolution the house and grounds of the Augustine Friars 
had been bestowed by Henry VIII. on William Paulet, first Marquis of Win- 
chester, who there built his town residence, traces of which existed as late as the 
year 1844; after this mansion Winchester Street was named. From a date carvedon 
a grotesque bracket formerly to be seen at the north-east corner, it appears that the 
street was constructed, partly at least, in the year 1656, during the government of 
Cromwell. Strype says that here was ‘‘a great messuage called the Spanish 
Ambassador’s House, 
of late inhabited by 
Sir James Houblon, 
Knight and Alderman, 
and other fair houses.” 
Even down to our time 
it was a remarkably 
picturesque specimen 
of an old London 
street. Now nothing 
but the name is left 
to mark its connec- 
tion with antiquity. 
Before leaving this part 
of the City, I must 
say a few words about 
a staircase at 41 New 
Broad Street. One 
wall and the ceiling 
are plastered and 
painted in monochrome 
with classical figures, 
buildings, and armorial 
trophies reminding me 
somewhat of _ eigh- 
teenth century paint- 
ings at the foot of the 
staircase at Knowle. 
The floreated carving 
at the ends of the steps 
is very effective. The 
street is supposed to 
have been built in 1737 1% 
and we have here an EMERY 1B Wty & es aA 
example of good de- & asiad 5 Mi el it 
corative work of that EAST VIEW OF A ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF SIR PAUL PINDAR’S, 
period. BISHOPSGATE STREET. 

If my reader cares 
now to explore with me the lanes within a stone’s throw of Cannon Street 
Station, it will be my pleasure to introduce him to a few capital specimens of old 
City architecture. At Nos. 1 and 2 Laurence Pountney Hill, there is a pair of very 
richly carved porches, perhaps the best of their kind in London; one of them 
bears on it the date 1703. A few yards beyond on the same side of the way, is 
an ancient crypt which escaped the Great Fire. It has a groined stone roof, and 
attached shafts, and is now in the occupation of a printer. This was, no doubt, the 
crypt of a Gothic mansion called the ‘‘ Manor of the Rose,” built originally by Sir 
John Poultney, Knight, five times Lord Mayor of London in the reign of Edward III. 
It afterwards belonged to the De la Poles, Dukes of Suffolk, and on the 
attainder of the last Duke of that family in 1513, was given by Henry VIII. to 
Charles Brandon, who married his sister, Mary Tudor. It is enshrined in the 
peges of Shakespeare :—‘‘ The Duke being at the Rose within the Parish Saint 
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Laurence Poultney.” This house extended to Suffolk Lane, and in 1561 the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company bought a portion of it which they turned into a school. It was 
burnt down in the Great Fire, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. Now the school 
has migrated to the old Charterhouse, and Wren’s work in its turn has been destroyed. 
At No. 7 Laurence Pountney Hill facing the picturesque churchyard, there is a 
staircase with handsome old wrought iron balusters, the only examples I have found 
in the city. At No. 2 Suffolk Lane, is some good decoration of a rather late period. 
The plaster work in a ground floor room though perhaps too florid is certainly 

" , , effective; it may be 
compared with a ceil- 
ing of about the same 
date at the corner of 
Bishopsgate Street 
and Houndsditch. 
There is also a sweet 
little mantelpiece up 
stairs with paintings 
in the style of An- 
gelica Kauffman. The 
date of this house is 
about 1760, or perhaps 
rather earlier. 

A little further west 
is College Hill, once 
the scene of Whitting- 
ton’s benefactions, and 
here stands the church 
of St. Michael’s built 
by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Here also are 
two fine gateways with 
sculptured pediments, 
which are also doubt- 
less of his design, 
Elmes at least, men- 
tions them among 
his works. I have 
carefully examined 
these gateways and the 
ground behind, and 
have little doubt that 
they have been the 
means of entrance and 
exit for an important 
mansion, built imme- 
diately after the Fire, 
which stood at the 

ja. ae - back of a large court- 
GATEWAYS ON COLLEGE HILL. yard. In the early 
part of the eighteenth 
century it must have been pulled down, the courtyard divided, and the present houses, 
numbered 21, and 22, built on the site. The former is a good specimen of a merchant’s 
dwelling of that period, with a handsome staircase, carved overdoors, and a finely 
panelled room on the first floor. If Iam correct the earlier mansion may not un- 
likely, have belonged to ‘that life of pleasure and that soul of whim,” the second 
and the last Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers family, who as Strype tells 
us, lived in this street for some time ‘‘ upon a particular humour.” It is true, he 
says, that Buckingham House was on the west side of College Hill, and so 
marks it in his map, but Hatton, an earlier authority, in his Mew View, places it 
on the east side, and they agree that after the Duke’s time Sir John Lethieullier, an 
eminent merchant, lived there. A suggestive fact has just come to light, No. 21 
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belonged to the Lethieullier family, probably from the time it was built, till 
an heiress of that name married a Hulse, as I find from deeds kindly placed 
at my disposal by the present owner who was born in the house, and whose 
father and grandfather lived there before him. Until the year 1874, it had a 
small garden at the back. The cellars, which extend beneath almost the whole of 
the property, remind one that Stow in describing this Vintry Ward speaks of the 
many fair and large houses there with ‘‘cellars for stowage of wine and lodging 
of Bordeaux merchants.” No. 22 is a less interesting house of the same date, it is 
to be let on building lease, which will I fear involve the destruction of its beautiful 
gateway. 

Z Approached by a low archway from the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard is 
Dean’s Court, whither young people intent on matrimony are often to be seen bending 
their steps ; and here stands the Deanery, half hidden by a high wall with massive 
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DEANERY OF ST. PAUL’S. 





gates. Perhaps we may be allowed to go inside for a moment, and look at the porch, 
which is ornamented with festoons of flowers carved in the style of Grinling Gibbons. 
I am told also that the staircase is handsome, with balusters like those in ‘‘ the old 
Mansion House,” No. 73 Cheapside which has been attributedto Wren. The Deanery 
is unquestionably his work and has been little altered ; it was rebuilt after the Great Fire, 
but, as Dean Milman tells us, ‘‘ shorn of its pleasant garden stretching towards the 
river,” which was portioned off on building leases to defray the cost of the new structure. 
Something of a rural air is however still imparted to it by the two plane trees where 
rooks built their nests not so many years ago, long after that noise, which Lowell com- 
pared to the ‘‘ roaring loom of time,” had driven them from the corner of Wood Street, 
Cheapside. From the neighbouring Carter Lane, a passage leads to the old church- 
yard of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, overlooked by some quaint eighteenth century houses, 
with their casement windows still unchanged. On the other side they open into Fleur 
de Lis Court. From here a short walk will take us to St. Paul’s Pier, whence the view 
down the Thames is most picturesque. In the immediate foreground stands a quiet old 
building with projecting bay window, squeezed in between two great new warehouses. 
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This has a special interest, because, as I believe, it is the only private house now sur- 
viving in the City, which overlooks the river. Partly beneath this house a subter- 
ranean brick tunnel, fourteen feet wide, was discovered not long since, which extended 
110 feet in a northerly direction : the ends have been bricked up. A little lower down 
another pleasant bay window peeps out in my drawing. The house to which it 
belongs was used partly for aresidence, not many years ago, but it is now entirely 
devoted to business purposes. 

I do not wish to travel outside the limits of the old City but there are two houses near 
its western boun- 
dary about which 
I should like to say 
a few words. At 
No. 17 Fleet Street 
stands the old 
Inner Temple Gate- 
house, wrongly 
called the Palace 
of Henry VIII. 
and Cardinal Wol- 
sey. It seems 
likely that this was 
the office in which 
the Council for the 
management of the 
Duchy of Cornwall 
estates held their 
sittings. It was 
built in the fifth 
year of James I. 
The outside is 
modernized ; fine 
oak pilasters, which 
can be seen from 
within, are covered 
by a plain casing, 
but between them 
the feathers of 
Henry, Prince of 
Wales, are - still 
visible in front. 
On the first floor 
is a room, beauti- 
fully panelled with 
oak, and having a 
superb plaster ceil- 
ing in fine con- 
dition. The cen- 
tral ornament con- 
sists of the Prince of Wales’s feathers and the initials P. H. In style it resembles 
the ceiling lately removed from Sir Paul Pindar’s. Let us make our way to Fetter 
Lane, glancing as we pass at the quaint old gabled houses by Saint Dunstan’s 
church, which have escaped the Great Fire, to be condemned by those unsenti- 
mental folk, the Commissioners of Sewers. At No. 32 is the chief establishment of 
the Moravians in London ; behind it is their chapel, and a little further on is a narrow 
passage leading to Neville’s Court. Here on the south side stands an interesting 
old house, which belongs to the Moravian Society. As long ago as 1744 it passed 
into their hands, when it was described as ‘‘the great house in Neville’s Alley.” 
It was the home of the Rev. C. J. la Trobe, and of Count Reuss; Charles 
Joseph la Trobe, first Governor of Victoria, was born here. The earliest account 
of Moravian missions was issued from this house—then as now No. 1o—more 
than a hundred years ago. There is a quiet dignity about the old place, akin to 
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that of a high-minded gentleman who has seen better days. I am afraid it will 
very shortly cease to exist. 

My task, a labour of love, is now finished. If for no other reason these old houses, 
to some minds at any rate, have a peculiar charm, because they have been associated 
with ‘‘the daily lives of our dead ancestors, with their fireside joys and griefs, with 
all that web of sensation and emotion which we are now experiencing, precisely as 
they did.” In conclusion I earnestly hope that I have interested those who love the 
great City; may I also venture to hope that I have melted the heart of the owner of 
some precious relic, who, tempted by Mammon, was meditating its destruction, and 
induced him to stay his hand ? 








NO. 10 NEVILLE’S COURT. 
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WOMEN ON HORSEBACK. 
By C. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON. 


HE Female Centaur—whom antiquity conceived only as a mythological 
creature, appears at first sight as an exclusively nineteenth century produc- 
tion. Let us look at her fora moment. She sits straight and square on her narrow 
hunting saddle, restraining by a bend of her wrist subtly alternated with the 
intermittent reaching forward of his head, her strong and impatient horse ; another 
second, and a whimper of the hounds has broken up the crowd of riders, the 
horse bounds forward, the reins are slipped on between the fingers, her body 
swings back; there is a perfect rhythm, almost an interchange of reflex motions, 
between the woman and her horse. An artist such as this, or rather such a work of 
art, could, one might 
think, have been pro- 
duced only by the 
accumulated expe- 
rience of centuries; 
but the truth is 
otherwise, and such 
consummate _horse- 
manship is but the re- 
vival and adaptation 
of an art which dis- 
appeared six hun- 
dred years ago. 

To meet this art 
again we must go 
back to the latter 
half of the four- 
teenth century, 
when the ladies 
spent their lives on 
horseback, hunting, 
hawking, or travel- 
ling, and, when much “aon, A MODERN HORSEWOMAN. 
as the ladies of to- 
day, they were not satisfied with spirited palfreys, but says the Chronicler, ‘‘ must 
needs ride afield on chargers, like the Knights.” They rode astride in those days, 
on saddles adapted from those of the knights, but their strong seats depended, not on 
grip, for these ladies did not ride by grip, but upon balance, and upon the leverage 
obtained by leaning against the saddle-back while pressing both knees forward against 
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the front pommels. That this was actually the case is evident from a beautiful four- 
teenth century woman’s ivory saddle in the Bargello Museum ; the pressure of the knees 
has actually worn away the carving on the lower edge of the front pommel, while the 
pattern is intact in every other part. Curious to learn something of these ladies and 
their horsemanship, I opened a beautiful old MS. existing in the library at Florence ; 
it is written on vellum, and the illustrations are charming outlines drawn in light 
touches with dim brown ink. Here the mother of Tristram rides through a wood 
astride, as is the custom if not of mythical Britain, at least of medizval Italy ; her 
dress falling to her feet on either side in long, straight folds, a 
foolish little dog barking in her pony’s face, and a foolish little 
rabbit scampering off in alarm, while impossible little daisies and 
buttercups cluster everywhere among the roots of the little impossible 
pine trees. Afew pages further on Queen Guinevere meets a knight 
riding in the wood; they dismount and tether their horses to trees, 
and spread a tiny embroidered napkin on the grass, and they share 
two apples and a bowl of wine before leisurely going on their separate 
or united way. A little further a curly-headed lady comes riding 





: : . DIAGRAM SHOWING 
along. I have reproduced the drawing as an illustration, for I would j gry century seat 


have you notice how poised she is upon the saddle, how easily she 
sits her big horse ; in the next drawing, taken from the same MS.., the lady rides with 
shorter stirrups and a more hunting seat ; she is very strong, for though handling her 


horse delicately 
as a lady should, 
she stops him 
with one hand as 
easily as if he 
were a _ pony. 
On the next page 
I find a little lady 
riding boldly 
about in boots 
and breeches, 
but the orthodox 
riding costume 
of the day, about 
1360, appears to 
have been a full 
dress of some 
long, soft, fold- 
ing stuff divided 
to the knee, and 
the chaperon was 
worn as_ head 
covering. They 
were fine horse- 
women, unques- 
tionably, with 
their strong, easy 
IVORY SADDLE IN THE BARGELLO MUSEUM, FLORENCE. seats and light 
hands. Charmed 
with the faintly-outlined sketches of these dainty little riders, and wanting to see 
more of the people of those times, I turned for information to the great work of Viollet- 
le-Duc, and reading here and there I chanced upon some extracts which sheds some 
light upon the subject from a French fourteenth century hunting poem by the author 
of La Roy Modus. , 
‘* It is fine to gallop through the woods when the hounds are running, to go well in 





front, and to make the stag break covert.” Thus speaks one of the ladies in the 
poem, discussing with another horsewoman the comparative honours and pleasures 
of hunting as against hawking. ‘‘ Let us imagine a fine summer morning, the 


*Veneurs,’ who went out early, have come in with their report, so one’s mind is at 
ease. Cavaliers and ladies are equally light-hearted, one laughs, one plays, one is 
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amused, then one breakfasts on 
the grass, and those who can tell 
good stories tell them; then one 
gets into the saddle, the hounds are 
put on the scent, the huntsmen 
follow running and holloaing. Oh, 
then you hear horns blowing, if the 
forest is deep and the pack nume- 
rous' the sounds of the hunt make 
your heart rejoice ; the ladies ride 
in front, they view the stag, he is 
very big with a fine head, every 
one gallops in pursuit, every one 
shouts, and every one sounds the 
bugle, the cry of the hounds re- 
doubles si bien qu'on entendrait pas 
tonner Dieu. What is a little bird 
on one’s wrist compared to such 
ascene? Horses and men become 
equally excited, and let the best 
man win till the stag takes to the 
water. I don’t even mention boar- 
hunting—but doesn’t this beat the 
flying of all the ducks and mallard 
in your rivers?” 

These medizval hunting people 
seem to me not unlike the hunting 
CURLY-HEADED LADY FROM FLORENTINE MS. people of the present, and their 

riding appears to have been almost 
as good of its kind, and it would be strange indeed if they had not ridden well, for at 


that time the people were fond of change, and travelled much, and all their travelling 
was on horseback, witness the Wyf of Bathe 

(‘‘on hire fete a pair of Spores scharpe”), 
how she had been three times to Jerusalem, 
to Rome, and to ‘‘ Boloyne,” in ‘‘ Galice to 
Seynt Jame,” and finally to ‘‘ Coloyne.” 
All the, world rode; men, women, and 
children. Horse litters-existed and also 
springless carts, but they were rarely used 
but for invalids. After the Crusades Philippe 
le Bel issued an edict forbidding the bour- 
geois of France to use carriages. But 
judging by the pictures there can have been 
but small inducements to use them, for at 
best they were springless waggons drawn 
by a tandem and driven by a man who 
rode the wheeler. The roads appear to have 
been mere tracks, frequently impassable, so 
the art of coach-building made but slow 
progress, and it was only about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, if I re- 
member right, that carriages were built with 
springs. Queen Elizabeth had one and an 
English coach-maker went over to France 
in 1564 to build one for the Queen. 

In the time of the Romans, ladies had 
carriages with springs, but I suppose it was 
the excellence of their roads that made it LADY IN A HOOD, FROM FLORENTINE MS. 
possible, and that rougher countries could 
not avail themselves of the invention, which therefore lapsed and became forgotten. 
The Roman women seem never to have ridden, nor do the Greeks, nor still further 
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back the Egyptians. I have no idea when women first began to ride, nor where it 
originated, nor what the causes were. The earliest mention I have met is about the 
middle of the tenth century, a carving on a stone sarcophagus of a lady hawking ; but 
the heyday of women’s riding seems to have been about the latter half of the four- 
teenth century when, mounted on their big chargers, they rode with the knights to the 
tournaments, dressed in parti-coloured clothes, gold chains round their necks, and em- 
broidered girdles round their waists made in imitation of the sword-belts of the men, 
with absurd little daggers and pouches dangling down in front; but this lasted but a 
short time, for at the extreme end of the fourteenth century women’s riding was revolu- 
tionized by the general adoption of the side-saddle. Insecurely seated women could no 
longer hold their own with the horsemen and all the comradeship, all the terms of equal- 
ity on which they had hitherto ridden became a thing of the past ; their freedom of move- 
ment in out-door life was regained only six centuries later with the invention of the 
modern side-saddle. The earliest saddles seem to have been adaptions of those used 
by the men, with the addition of a pommel on the right-hand side, some were furnished 
with a second shorter stirrup for greater safety, and saddle-cloths some feet in length 
were worn to protect the rider’s clothes. A certain firmness of seat seems to have 
been secured by leaning back and pressing the right knee against the front of the saddle, 
but this tightness of fit made trotting impossible, and even galloping became a series of 
jerks instead of the flowing easy movement it had hitherto been. In short with this 
change went all the finer qualities of horsemanship, all the pliancy 

Eleanor, in the absence of her husband, King Edward III., riding to if 
inspect her army on the battle-field before Newcastle. Looking at her : 

could not, thus seated, have done the thing, but must inevitably have 

slipped off and been ridden over by her own bodyguard. 





and strength so striking in the riding of the ladies of King Modus’ 
Court. As a proof of this we may take Froissart’s miniature of Queen i 
one feels that, brave and enterprising as she undoubtedly was, had it} /.” 
been a question of heading her troops for half-a-mile at a gallop she LL 
But unsatisfactory as they were, side-saddles seem henceforth to 
have been universally used, and in 1380, at the jousts at Smithfield,  *: { aw 
King Richard II. was accompanied by many ladies “‘ riding on one side ~ 
and mounted on palfreys ;” they were all sumptuously dressed with 
‘*hertis embrowdered on their Cotys *—the King’s badge being a white 
hart—with jewels on their saddle-cloths and bridles sewn with pearls. The luxury of 
horse trappings seems at this time to have been pushed to incredible extravagance, but 
all vestiges of horsemanship must indeed have disappeared when the ‘‘ Sambue ” came 
into general use. It consisted of a thick, soft, silk-covered pad, both sides alike, so 
that the rider could sit on either side at will. Queen Isabeau de Baviére made her 
state entry into Paris in 1389 sitting on the left side according to Froissart’s miniature, 
her example, as well as her person, being followed by all her ladies. The people of 
Paris gave her a Royal reception, and arranged a strange gala hunt in her honour, 
stocking the streets with hares, rabbits, and ‘‘oisillons.” A hunt of a less exotic 
description was given by Louis XII. for the entertainment of the Archduke Maximilian, 
when somewhere about the year 1500 he visited France accompanied by his wife Mary 
of Burgundy. The Royal guests hunted with ardour till one disastrous day when the 
poor princess fell off, and died shortly after from the effects of the accident. Maximi- 
lian’s grief was overwhelming and he mourned her loss so bitterly that the King, 
apparently, at his wit’s end for a token of sympathy, made hima present of all his best 
falcons, this naif consolation seems to have acted like a charm, and the Archduke, 
greatly consoled, forthwith hunted his way home to Austria. 

It is only wonderful that more horsewomen did not meet their death, for mounted on 
such saddles galloping became an acrobatic feat; the danger did not, however, 
deter them from hunting, and even Mary Magdalen, of all unlikely people, appears in 
a picture by Lucas van Leyden, seated sideways—a halo round her head—galloping 
valiantly after a stag; but the painter himself must answer for the historical 
correctness of his picture, | do not produce it as evidence. 

Crowds of ladies are ‘‘ out ” at a German hunt by Hans Schauflein of about the year 
1520, but they are all very cautious, and their proceedings would have shocked the 
little ladies of the time of Le Roy Modus as much as they would shock the little hard- 
riding horsewomen of these modern days ; for a group of them ride huddled together 


DIAGRAM OF THE 
FIRST SIDE SADDLE 
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like sheep behind some trees, while in the foreground mounted on a loose hung cart 
horse a placid figure sits in a sort of chair, apparently discussing household matters 
with a neighbour in a pillion. The hounds 
meanwhile have found two stags and are running 
hard across the middle distance, they are a 
ludicrous sight, poor ladies, at the same time 
rather a pitiful one, for in the course of the 
preceding century they lost all initiative, all 
horsemanship, and all freedom of action, and 
appear to have plodded soberly through a some- 
what tedious existence, content or not content, 
as the case may be. Thus women’s riding sank 
from bad to worse; till a hawking picture by 
Wouvermans shows a lady riding a white horse 
in a low dress with no hat, her veil and long 
draperies flying in the wind, holding a big feather 
SS fan in her bridle hand, and having a little pet 
_ i, 198 en croup. But with her we reach the climax 
# a) \ of ineptitude, and matters mend a little in the 
I%G time of Louis XIV., when ina gala hunt at Fon- 
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{tainebleau the Court ladies appear in laced 
y coats, and plumed hats, and wide-sweeping 
i] dresses, and ride their long-tailed horses gallantly 


' 





a 


. ee tee A>) enough; it looks an absurdly Courtly hunt 
LADY IN BOOTS AND BREECHES, From Judging by Van der Meulen’s picture. The field 
FLORENTINE MS, apparently galloping by precedence ; and even 

the stag fleeing along with a ludicrous air of 

deference to Majesty. The side-saddles in use at this time appear to have had only 
one pommel, but the cantle was very much curled up at the back so as to make a sort 
of point d’appui, as opposed to the pressure on the stirrup ; so they were perhaps safer 
than the flatter cantled saddle which succeeded them, and which had a second pommel 
to clasp the 


rider’s right leg 
on the outside, 
but as the left 
leg hung loose 
in the stirrup 
the seat was 
mainly a mat- 
ter of equi- 
librium. The 
little power 
obtainable be- 
ing derived 
from the pres- 
sure of the 
right knee 
against the 
inner pommel, 
as opposed to 
the pressure of 
the right ankle 
against the 
saddle flap, but 
an ___instant’s 





loss of balance FROM A WOODCUT BY HANS SCHAUFLEIN. 

made a fall un- 

avoidable, and of all the saddles we have seen this one appears to me by far the most 
unsafe and the least fitted for its purpose. Yet such were the saddles on which with 
infinite pluck and skill our grandmothers rode till the beginning of this century. What 
a touch-and-go seat it was, is shown by the following extract from an excellent little 
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primer on riding written about eighty years ago. ‘* The stirrup is no security to 
the seat in any situation, the right leg is to be applied to the horse’s shoulder with 
such firmness as to keep you down in the saddle, but be mindful that in getting his 
head down he does not pull your body forward lest you lose your balance and tumble 
over his head.” 

About the year 1830 by an accidental circumstance women’s riding was again re- 
volutionized. An Englishman made a wager to ride a steeplechase on a side-saddle ; 
a preliminary trial showed him, I imagine, the rashness of the attempt ; so to minimize 
the danger by enabling him to sit safely, Mr. Fitzhardinge Oldacre (1 think) invented 
the third pommel. Looking back one wonders how it was that women had not long 
before invented it for themselves under the stress of urgent need. But one generation 
followed another, and no one seems to have thought of it. Once invented however it 
was immediately adopted, and a three pommelled side-saddle came into general use. 
This invention at once reinstated women’s riding as a fine art by producing a new 
departure under improved conditions. For the grip obtainable by its means gives the 
greatest possible security in exchange for the least possible expenditure of force. Saddles 
of this kind were cumbrous and very heavy, but during the following fifty years the 
weight of construction was gradually reduced, and little by little every unnecessary item 
was cut away, till in course of time the three pommelled saddle evolved into the long 
light hunting saddle actually in use at present. It differs in several ways from its 
prototype, so | have sketched a twelve Ib. saddle to show r 
its peculiarities. In this modern saddle the long narrow 
cantle is built over a sort of tunnel which takes in 
the horse’s withers, and allows the seat of the saddle ~ 
to lie flat; while the old-fashioned seat sloped up and 
tilted the rider’s knee with much the same effect as 
riding up hill. All traces of the outer pommel have 
disappeared, leaving a free space where no resistance 
is necessary. Finally, the left-hand pommel is placed 
high up the thigh where the grip is strongest, the 
pressure having formerly been placed just above the 
knee, so that a shorter stirrup was necessary; now 
such greater leverage led to an exaggeration of move- A MODERN SIDE SADDLE. 
ment, which prevented all rhythm, for obviously the 
closer the rider can sit, the more possibility there will be of being ‘‘ one” with 
the horse, of riding so as to blend with his action, of so to speak following the 
pattern of his movement. 

In the modern saddle all modifications tend to diminish effort and by greater 
security to enable the rider to sit very still. Strength of seat seems to me to be the 
result roughly speaking, of three grips, caused by the opposing pressure of the two 
legs against the pommels; of these grips, the first results from the downward 
pressure of the whole length of the right thigh and the upward pressure of the left. 
The second is the grip, just above the knee, of the right thigh against the pommel, 
involving the pressure of the leg just above the ankle on the saddle-flap below ; this 
grip is counterbalanced by the left leg’s inward pressure at the knee. And thirdly 
the hook back of the right leg over the pommel as opposed to the pressure of the 
stirrup foot. Moreover by sitting far back the leverage of these three grips is 
increased, and the consequent distribution of the weight makes the balance right. 
The legs must be immovable on the saddle, but above the waist the body sways and 
gives to the horse’s action, and from constant habit a good rider adjusts the balance 
almost by instinct, and carries on the horse’s movements in a multiplicity of tiny 
curves which pass imperceptibly from one step to another without any jerk or abrupt- 
ness of movement. 

It is this pliancy and sway which distinguishes the ‘‘Centaur Woman,” from 
other horsewomen, and it is the quality which I had in my mind when I spoke of 
the horsemanship of the ladies of King Modus’s time as having been as good in its 
way as the bold and finished riding of the women of to-day. I know of course 
that they could not have lived through a run with a modern pack, and their horses 
could not certainly have crossed two fields of ridge and furrow in the shires ; it would 
have been break-neck work at best, for in the event of a fall, they could not have been 
extricated from the high inclosing pommels of the saddle, and horse and rider must 
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inevitably have come down together, in all probability once for all; but in this 
quality of ‘‘ centaurship ” they hold their own | think with the riders both of present 
and of future times. Let me try and explain what this ‘‘centaurship” is, and 
perhaps the simplest way 
to do so is to begin by 
showing what it is not, by 
the help of the accom- 
panying sketch. 

It is obvious that in 
trotting, the horse’s action 
would jolt one out of the 
saddle if one tried to sit 
close ; so to avoid the jar 
one rises in the stirrup at 
each step keeping time 
with his pace ;—now sup- 
pose the rider in my sketch 
to be fairly at home in the 
saddle, and able to do this 
with ease, furthermore 
that she rides well enough 
not to hold on by her 
horse’s head, and that he 
goes freely and has smooth 
enough action ; yet despite 
these conditions, her riding 
TROTTING AS IT SHOULD NOT BE. looks laboured and _ in- 

harmonious ; there is no- 
thing actually wrong about it, but she has no grace of movement and she is not in 
sympathy with her horse. 

See*how differently the centaur women would do the same thing ; rising from the 
saddle by the hook-back of the right knee aided by the pressure of the left against 
her horse’s side, her legs hang 
loose below the knee instead of 
*‘riding with her boots,” she 
presses very little on the stirrup 
but takes care to regulate her 
horse’s pace by a light pull and 
a touch of her heel, making him 
move lightly and collectedly, so 
that at each step his action shall 
almost suffice to throw her 
slightly into the air without 
much exertion of her own; in 
coming down she catches her 
weight on the pommel under 
her right knee and distributes it 
all the way along her thigh, 
landing lightly and without jar 
in the saddle to be tossed up 
afresh by the next step, and 
so on. 

There is, moreover, a curious 
intimate connection between the TROTTING AS IT SHOULD BE. 
delicacy of a woman’s fingers 
and the delicacy of a horse’s mouth, enabling her to handle him in harmony with 
the rhythm of his action; taking up the reins with a delicate little pressure 
between his strides and relaxing again to leave him free as he steps out. The 
movement is so slight and subtle as to be barely perceptible, and is done by the 
spring of bent wrist and of fingers handling the reins as though fearing to break 
them. This handling in galloping has to harmonize to a quite different movement, 
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the rhythm is longer and more flowing. Of course a woman must have a certain 
strength to steer a big horse in safety, but short of not getting her own way, no light- 
ness of handling can be too light. 

To return, I have tried, though I fear ineffectually, to show galloping as it 
should be in the sketch below. Two qualities are indispensable on the 
part of the rider; first a good seat to enable her; to harmonize with her 
horse’s movements, and secondly good hands to persuade the horse to harmonize 
with Aer movements. These qualities granted, a good rider gallops smoothly 
and evenly in one continuous movement like the undulations which a wave makes 
as it comes towards the shore. This she does by sitting far back with her legs 
both pushed a little forward to secure a stronger grip upon the pommels, which enables 
her to sit close as though her legs were glued to the saddle, while her body sways 
independently above the waist, bending back with a ripple of tiny curves all the way 
up to her neck, thus harmonizing with the pace and saving all jar to the horse’s back. 
Bad riding is the reverse of all this ; each stride ending jerkily with a sudden cessation 
of movement which breaks the connection with the previous and following strides. 
It is a discordant and unsightly thing and needs no illustration, for like the east wind 
‘*it is neither good for man nor beast,” paining the spectator and jarring the horse. 

The reason bad riding is so universal and good riding so rare, appears to me to 
be that the majority of women have lost sight of the standard of what horsemanship 
ought to be. I believe they could ride if they were shown how; but they do not 
know what to aim at and they thus miss all the finer qualities. This is at once my 
reason and excuse for having given the question of ‘‘ Rhythm” what may appear to 
be undue importance ; and for having treated the subject of riding seriously, with the 
respect which is due to a fine art. 
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MODERN HORSEWOMAN GALLOPING. 
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THE LITTLE MERMAID. 


With Illustrations by Mrs. ADRIAN C. HOPE 
(Vée LAURA TROWBRIDGE). 


8, AR out at sea the water is as blue as the bluest cornflower, and as 
clear as the clearest glass. But it is very deep—so deep that no 
cable can fathom it, so deep that it would need many church 
steeples, one above another, to reach from the bottom to the 
surface of the water. It must not be supposed that nothing save 
barren white sand is there; for there grow the most wonderful 
trees and plants, with leaves and stems so flexible that they move 
like living things with every motion of the water. All kinds of 
fish, both great and small, glide about among the branches, just as, up here, the 
birds fly about the trees. 

In the deepest spot of all lies the castle of the sea-king ; its walls are of coral, and 
its high pointed windows of the most transparent amber, but the roof is of shells, 
that open and shut according to the motion of the water. A beautiful sight is this— 
for in each shell lie gleaming pearls, one alone of which would be precious in the crown 
of a queen. The sea-king had been a widower for many years, and his old mother 
kept house for him; she was a wise woman, but very proud of her noble birth, in 
token whereof she wore twelve oysters upon her tail. Now the other great people 
might only wear six. Except for this, she was worthy of all praise, and chiefly be- 
cause she made much of her granddaughters, the little sea-princesses. They were 
six beautiful children, but the youngest was the loveliest of all; her skin was as soft 
and transparent as a rose leaf, and her eyes were as blue as the deep sea ; but she, like 
the rest, had no feet, and her little body ended in a fish’s tail. All day long the sisters 
played about the castle, in the lofty halls where living flowers grew out of the walls. ° 
The great amber windows were flung wide, and the fish swam in, as with us the 
swallows fly in when we open our windows, only the fish swam straight up to the 
princesses, ate out of their hands, and let themselves be stroked. Each of the little 
princesses had her garden plot, where she might dig and plant as she pleased. One 
shaped hers like a whale, another like a little mermaid, but the youngest made hers 
like the sun, and planted in it flowers as red. She was a strange child, quiet and 
thoughtful ; and though the other sisters made a display of the wonderful things they 
got from ship-wrecked vessels, she did not care to have anything, save the crimson 
blossoms that were like the sun on high—and one beautiful marble statue. It was a 
figure of a noble boy, carved in pure white stone, and had sunk to the bottom of the 
sea from a wreck. She planted beside it a rose-red weeping willow, and the tree grew 
splendidly, hanging its fresh branches down over the statue towards the blue sand, 
whereon lay violct shadows that, like the branches, were for ever moving ; it looked 
as though the boughs of the tree and its roots were at play together, and trying tc 
kiss. 
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There was no greater joy for the little princess than to hear stories of the upper 
world ; the old grandmother had to tell all she knew about ships and cities, men and 
animals. ‘When you have reached your fifteenth year,” said their grandmother, 
‘** you will be allowed to rise up through the sea, to sit on the cliff in the moonlight, 
and see the great ships come sailing by. Then you will see woods and cities too.” 
The eldest of the sisters would be fifteen the following year, but there was a year 
between each of them, so the youngest must needs wait fully five years before she 
could rise through the sea and find out how things look in this world of ours. Yet none 
of them yearned for this day as did the youngest, the very one who had to wait the 
longest, and was so quiet and thoughtful. Many a night did she stand by the open 
window and look up through the dark-blue water, watching the fishes as they splashed 
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‘“ALL DAY LONG THE SISTERS PLAYED ABOUT THE CASTLE,” 


with fins and tail. She could see the moon and the stars; to be sure, they looked 
quite pale, but much larger, seen through the water, than they do to our eyes. When 
something like a black cloud glided over them, she knew that either a whale had 
passed by overhead, or a ship full of human beings. They never dreamed, indeed, 
that a gentle little mermaid stood beneath them, with white hands outstretched to- 
ward their keel. 

As soon as the eldest princess was fifteen, they suffered her to rise to the surface of 
the sea. When she came back she had a hundred things to tell, but she said it was 
best of all to lie on a sandbank in the calm sea by moonlight, and watch the neigh- 
bouring coast with its great city, where the lights shone like myriads of stars; to 
listen to the music, and the noise and clamour of carriages and crowds of people ; to 
see the many church towers, and hear the ringing of the bells. She longed after all 
these things, the more that she could not attain to them. Oh, how the youngest 
sister listened ! and later in the evening, as she stood by the open window and looked 
up through the dark blue water, she thought of the great city with all its noise and 
clamour, and fancied she could hear the sound of the bells coming downto her. Next 
year the second sister had leave to go up and swim whither she would. She rose to 
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the surface of the sea just as the sun was setting, and to her mind this was the most 
beautiful sight of all. The whole sky was like gold, she said, and the clouds—she 
could never describe their beauty! Red and violet, they sailed overheard ; but, much 
faster thar he clouds, a flock of swans flew, like a white veil, over the water, just 
across the sun. She swam towards them, but the sun sank and the rosy light ‘died 
out on clouds and water. The following year the third sister went up. She was the 
boldest of all, so she swam up a broad river that flowed into the sea. The fourth 
sister was not so bold—she stayed far out in the midst of the wild sea, and told the 
others that there it was most beautiful of all. One could see for miles around, and 
the sky hung like a crystal bell above. She had seen ships, but only afar off, where 
they looked like sea-gulls ; and around her the comical dolphins turned somersaults, 
and the great whales spouted water from their nostrils, as though hundreds of foun- 
tains were rising from the sea. Then came the fifth sister’s turn ; her birthday was 
in the winter, so she saw what none of the others had seen at first. The sea had 
taken a deep green colour, and everywhere great icebergs were floating ; each one 
looked like a pearl, she said, and yet was far larger than the church-steeples built by 
men. They took the strangest shapes and glittered like diamonds. She seated her- 
self on one of the largest, and all the ships tacked about in affright, sailing from the 
spot where she sat and let the wind play with her long hair. Towards evening the 
heavens became covered with clouds, it lightened and thundered, while the black sea 
tossed the great blocks of ice, so that they glistened in the red flashes. On every 
ship the sails were reefed, and there was fear and anguish. But she sat calmly on her 
floating iceberg, and watched the forked blue darts plunge into the shimmering sea. 

At last the youngest was fifteen years old. ‘‘ See, now thou art grown up,” said 
her grandmother, ‘‘ come, let me adorn thee, like thy sisters.” And she put a wreath 
of white lilies on her head, but every petal in the flowers was made of half a pearl ; 
then the old queen let eight large oysters cling to the princess’s tail, in token of her 
high rank. 

** It hurts so!” said the little mermaid. 

‘* Well, pride must endure pain,” replied the old queen. 

Oh, how gladly would she have shaken off all this splendour, and laid aside her 
heavy wreath—the red flowers in her garden became her far better—but it could not 
be helped now. ‘‘ Farewell,” she said, and rose through the sea as lightly and airily 
as a bubble. 

The sun had just set as she raised her head above the water, but the clouds ‘still 
glowed like roses and gold, and through the rosy mist the evening star shone beautiful 
and bright ; the air was mild and refreshing and the sea quite calm. A great three- 
masted ship lay there, with only one sail set, for not a breath of wind was stirring, 
and the sailors sat idle in the shrouds. There was a sound of music and singing, 
and as night closed in hundreds of gay lanterns were lighted, like the flags of many 
nations waving in the air. The little mermaid swam close up to the cabin-windows, 
and every time the water uplifted her she cvuld see, through the crystal-clear panes, a 
number of richly-dressed people standing inside. But surely the handsomest of all 
was the young prince with the large black eyes ; he could not be over sixteen years 
old ; this was his birthday, the cause of all the splendid festivities. The sailors danced 
on deck, and when the young prince appeared, a hundred rockets and more shot up 
into the air; they shone as clear as daylight, so that the little mermaid was sorely 
frightened, and dived under the water, but she soon stretched out her head again, and 
then she thought all the stars of heaven were falling down to her. She had never ° 
seen such fireworks. Great suns flashed flame in every direction, magnificent fiery 
fish flew up into the blue air, and it was all reflected in the calm, clear sea. On the 
ship itself it was so light that every rope in the rigging was plainly seen, and much 
more every person on the deck. Oh, how beautiful the young prince was! He gave 
people his hand, and smiled, while the music re-echoed through the clear night. It 
grew late, but the little mermaid could not turn her eyes from the ship and the hand- 
some prince. The gay lanterns were put out, no more rockets rose into the air, ro 
more cannon were fired ; but far down in the depths of the sea there was a murmuring, 
surging sound, and still she sat upon the water and swayed up and down, so that she 
could see into the cabin. 

Soon the ship got more way, one sail after another was unfurled, the waves grew 
higher, great clouds arose, and lightning flashed in the distance. A terrible storm 
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was coming up. The sailors saw it and took in the sails again. The great ship 
rocked as she flew over the wild sea, the waves rose in mighty black mountains, as if 
they would roll over the masts ; but the ship now dived like a swan between the tower- 
ing breakers, and anon was lifted high upon their stormy crests. The little mermaid 
thought it a right merry ride, but not so the sailors. The ship groaned and creaked, 
her strong timbers bent as wave after wave struck them, the sea was beginning to 
break in, the mast snapped in twain like a reed, and at last the ship lay over on her 
side, while the water rushed into the hold. Then the little mermaid saw they were in 
danger ; she herself had. to beware of the beams and pieces of the wreck that were 
driven to and fro on the water. For a moment the darkness was so deep she could 
see nothing, then came a flash of lightning, and made all clear again. She looked 
with especial care for the young prince, and as the ship parted she saw him sink into 
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“SHE HELD HIS HEAD ABOVE THE WATER, AND LET THE WAVES CARRY THEM WHITHER THEY WOULD.” 


the water. At first she was glad at the thought-of his coming down to her, but then 
she remembered that human beings cannot live in the water, and that he would, be 
dead ere he could reach her father’s castle. Ah, no! he must notdie. And she swam 
towards him among the drifting beams and timbers, quite forgetting how they might 
crush her. Deep under water she dived, and rose high on the billows again, till at 
last she reached the young prince, who could scarcely swim any longer in the angry 
sea. His limbs were failing him, his eyes were closed—he must have died had not 
the little mermaid come to him. She held his head above the water, and let the waves 
carry them whither they would. 

In the morning the storm was over, but of the ship not a spar was to be seen. 
The sun rose out of the water all glowing red ; it seemed to bring life into the prince’s 
pale cheeks, but his eyes remained closed. The little mermaid kissed his fair, high 
forehead, and stroked back his wet hair; she thought he looked like the marble 
Statue in her little garden ; she kissed him again and wished that he might live. Now 
she saw land before her, lofty blue mountains on whose tops the white snow lay 
glistening, like a flock of swans. Below were beautiful green woods, and in the 
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foreground, on the coast, was a building, she could not tell whether it was a church 
or acloister. Orange and lemon trees grew in the garden, and waving palm trees 
stood before the gate. Here the sea formed a little bay, where the water was calm, 
but very deep; she swam up it with the prince till she reached a strip of fine white 
sand among the rocks, where she laid him down, taking good care to rest his head 
high up, in the warm sunshine. Then the bells in the great white building began to 
ring, and a group of young girls passed through the garden. The little mermaid 
swam out behind some high rocks, casting foam on her hair and breast, so that no 
one could see her little face, and thence she watched to see who would come to the 
poor young prince. Before long a young girl came by ; she seemed sorely frightened, 
but only for a moment, then she went to summon help; people came, and the little 
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** HER ONLY COMFORT WAS TO SIT IN HER LITTLE GARDEN AND CLASP HER ARMS ABOUT THE 
BEAUTIFUL MARBLE STATUE THAT WAS LIKE THE PRINCE.” 


mermaid saw the prince return to life, and smile upon those about him. He sent no 
smile over the water to her—he did not know she had saved his life. She felt grieved 
to the heart, and when she saw him led away into the great building, she dived 
sorrowfully under the water, and returned to her father’s castle. 

She had ever been quiet and thoughtful, but now she was far more so. Her sisters 
asked her what she had seen for the first time in the upper world, but she told them 
nothing. Many an evening and morning did she spend near the spot where she had 
left the prince ; she saw how the fruit in the garden grew ripe and was plucked, she 
saw the snow melt away on the lofty mountains, but the prince she saw no more ; and 
each time she returned sadder than ever to her father’s palace. Her only comfort was 
to sit in her little garden and clasp her arms about the beautiful marble statue that 
was like the prince; but she did not tend her flowers, and the garden became a 
wilderness, the long stalks and leaves stretched out over the paths and twined round 
the branches of the trees, so that the place grew quite dark. At last she could bear 
it no longer, but told one of her sisters her trouble; then of course the others all 
heard of it, but no one else, save two or three more mermaids, who only repeated it 
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to their most intimate friends. One of these knew who the prince was ; she, too, had 
witnessed the festivities on board the ship, and told them his name and where his 
kingdom lay. ‘‘ Come, little sister,” said the other princesses and they wound their 
arms about her, and rose in a long line out of the sea towards the prince’s castle. It 
was built of a pale yellow, shining stone, and great flights of marble steps led down 
from it to the sea. Splendid golden cupolas rose above the roof, and between the 
pillars of the colonnade that surrounded the building stood marble statues that looked 
like life. Through the clear, lofty windows could be seen noble halls, with costly 
hangings of silk and tapestry, and paintings on the walls, so that it was a joy to 
behold them. In the midst of the central hall plashed a great fountain; its rays 
leaped up towards the crystal dome of the roof, through which the sun shone down 
upon the water and the lovely flowers that grew in the vast marble basin. 

So she knew where he lived ; and now she would come and spend whole evenings 
and nights upon the water close by. She swam much nearer land than the others 
dared to do; she even went up the narrow canal, under the marble terrace that cast 
a broad shadow on the water, and watched the prince when he thought himself alone 
in the bright moonlight. Many an evening she saw him go forth in his splendid boat, 
to the sound of mtsic, and with all the flags flying. She listened from among the 
green reeds, and if the wind caught her silvery veil, so that people saw it, they only 
thought it was a swan spreading his wings. At night she would listen to the fisher- 
men, as they went by torchlight on the sea, and she heard that they always spoke 
well of the young prince ; then she was glad that she had saved his life, as he lay 
half dead on the driving waves, and she remembered how his head had lain on her 
breast, and how tenderly she had kissed him. But he knew nothing of it all, and 
could not even dream of her. Her love grew more and more toward human beings, 
and more and more she wished that she might dwell and move among them, whose 
world seemed so much vaster than her own. They could speed over the sea in ships, 
and climb the lofty mountains, high above the clouds ; and the lands that they owned 
stretched, rich with meadow and forest, further than the eye could reach. There was 
so much she longed to know about it all, but her sisters could not answer her ques- 
tions, so she asked her old grandmother, who knew the upper world right well—-‘‘ the 
countries above the sea,” as she very truly called them. 

‘If human beings are not drowned,” asked the little mermaid, ‘‘then can they 
live for ever ? Do they not die, as we do, here beneath the sea?” 

‘“*Yes,” the old queen made answer, ‘‘ they too must die, and their lifetime is even 
shorter than ours. We can live for three hundred years, but when our life here is 
ended we only turn into foam upon the water, and have not even a grave here amid 
those we love. We have no immortal soul, nor is any other life granted to us; we 
are like the green reeds, that, once cut down, can never more be fresh and green 
again. But human beings have an immortal soul—a soul that lives after the body 
has become dust, a soul that soars through the clear air up tothe shining stars. And 
as we rise from the water and behold the world of men, so they rise to unknown, 
glorious countries that we shall never see.” 

‘* Why did we have no immortal soul ?” asked the little mermaid sadly. ‘‘ I would 
give all my hundreds of years that I have to live, to be but for one day a human being, 
and have the hope of a portion in the heavenly world.” 

‘*Thou mayst not think of that,” said the old queen. ‘*‘ We deem ourselves far 
happier and better than the human beings above.” 

‘*] must die then, and drift as foam upon the sea, hearing the music of the waves 
no more, nor seeing the beautiful flowers and the red sun. Can I do nothing to win 
an immortal soul ?” 

‘* No,” the grandmother said, ‘‘ only, if a man should love thee, so that thou wert 
more to him than father or mother, if all his thoughts and all his love should centre in 
thee, and he should suffer the priest to lay his right hand in thine, and plight thee his 
troth to all eternity, then his soul would melt into thy body, and thou too shouldst 
have thy portion in the blessedness of mankind. He would give thee a soul and yet 
retain his own. But this can never be; the very thing that we, in the sea here, think 
so beautiful—thy fish’s tail—is deemed ugly upon earth; there one must have two 
stout props, that they call legs, to be thought beautiful.” Then the little mermaid 
sighed and looked sadly at her fish’s tail. 

‘* Let us be merry,” said the old queen, ‘‘leap and dance in these three hundred 
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years that we have to live ; that is long enough, in sooth! Afterwards we can rest all 
the better. To-night we are to have a court ball.” 

And it was a splendid one, such as is never seen upon earth. The walls and the 
ceiling of the great ball-room were of thick but transparent glass. Over a hundred 
huge shells, rosy red and grass green, stood in rows on each side, filled with a blue 
fire that lit up the whole hall, and shone through the walls, so that the sea outside 
was illuminated, and one could see the countless fishes, great and small, that swam 
up against the glass walls ; on some the scales gleamed purple, on others like silver 
and gold. Through the midst of the hall flowed a broad stream, and on it the mermen 
and mermaids danced to their own sweet singing. People in this world have no such 
lovely voices. The little mermaid sang more beautifully than any of them, and the 
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‘“*EVERY MOMENT THE WITCH CAST SOMETHING FRESH INTO THE CAULDRON.” 


whole court clapped, with hands and tails ; then for a moment her heart beat joyfully, 
for she knew she had the loveliest voice of any on the earth or in the sea. But very 
soon she thought again of the world above ; she could not forget the gracious prince, 
or her own sorrow that she had not an immortal soul like his. So she glided out of 
her father’s castle, and while all within was joy and merriment, she sat sadly in her 
little garden. Then she heard the sound of the bugle echoing through the water, and 
thought, ‘‘ Surely, now he is sailing above me, on whom all my heart is set, and in 
whose hand I would fain lay my life’s happiness. I will dare all to win him—him and 
an immortal soul! While my sisters are dancing yonder in my father’s castle, I will 
go to the sea-witch, whom I have always feared so sorely. It may be she can counsel 
and help me.” 

So the little mermaid went out of her garden towards the raging whirlpools, for 
behind them the sea-witch dwelt. She had never gone that way before; no flowers 
or sea-grass grew there, only the bare, gray sand stretched away towards the whirl- 
pool, where the water spun round like foaming mill wheels, and sucked everything it 
could lay hold of down into the deep. She must go right through the midst of this 
merciless whirlpool to reach the kingdom of the sea-witch, and then for a long way 
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the only path lay across a bed of warm bubbling mud—this the witch called her turt- 
moor. Beyond it stood her house, in the midst of a strange forest, where all the 
trees and shrubs were polypes—half animals and half plants. They looked like many- 
headed serpents growing out of the ground ; their branches were long, slimy arms, 
with fingers like writhing worms, and each separate limb kept up a ceaseless undulation 
from root to tip. They coiled round everything that they could lay hold of in the sea, 
and let it go no more. The little mermaid stood still in affright before them, her 
heart beat with terror, she had almost turned back—but then she thought of the prince, 
and of the human soul, and took courage. She bound her long floating hair closely 
round her head, that the polypes might not catch her by it ; then she crossed her hands 
over her breast and shot forwards, as fast as a fish may shoot through water, in 
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‘*SHE GAZED AT HIM MILDLY, AND YET SO SADLY WITH HER DEEP BLUE EYES,” 


between the hideous polypes that stretched their writhing arms and fingers out after 
her. She saw how each of them held something he had got hold of, held it with hun- 
dreds of little arms, as fast as with iron bands. Men, who had lost their lives at sea 
and had sunk down to the deep, now peered out, white skeletons, from the polypes’ 
embrace. Ships’ anchors and chests they held fast, and the bones of land animals, 
and of one little mermaid that they had caught and strangled. This seemed to her 
the most horrible of all. Presently she came to a wide, marshy clearing in the forest, 
where huge, fat water-snakes crawled and writhed, showing their ugly, whitish bellies. 
In the midst of the clearing stood a house built of the gleaming bones of shipwrecked 
men ; and there sat the sea-witch, letting a toad eat out of her mputh, just as people 
let little canary birds peck sugar from between their lips. She called the hideous, fat 
water-snakes her little chicks, and let them crawl about her. 

‘*T know what thou wouldst,” said the sea-witch. ‘‘ Thou art, indeed, a fool, but 
shalt have thy way, for it will bring thee to misery, my pretty princess. Thou wouldst 
fain be rid of thy fish’s tail and have two props instead, like those men have to walk 
upon, that the young prince may fall in love with thee, and so thou mayst win him and 
an immortal soul!” Then the witch laughed, loud and horribly, so that the toad and 
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the snakes fell to the ground, where they lay and wriggled. ‘‘ Thou art come just in 
time,”” she went on; ‘‘ to-morrow, after sunrise, I could not have helped thee for 
another year. I will prepare a drink for thee, and thou must swim to land with it, 
before sunrise, and sit on the shore and drink it ; then thy fish’s tail will vanish away, 
and shrivel up to what men call legs. But it hurts, it is as though a sharp sword 
should pierce thee through. All who see thee will say thou art the fairest mortal they 
have ever beheld. Thou wilt still have thy gliding walk, no dancer ever moved as 
lightly as thou shalt ; but every step will be like treading on sharp knives, and as 
though the blood must flow. If thou wilt suffer all this, then I will help thee.’ 

**Yes,” said the little mermaid, with trembling voice, and she thought of the 
prince and of the immortal soul. 
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‘*SHE DANCED ON AND ON, ALTHOUGH EVERY TIME HER FOOT TOUCHED THE GROUND, IT WAS AS IF 
SHE TROD ON SHARP KNIVES.” 


‘* But, remember,” said the witch, ‘‘ whenonce thou hast this mortal form, thou 
canst never become a mermaid again, never return through the water to thy sisters, 
and to thy father’s castle ; and if thou dost not win the love of the prince so that he 
forgets father and mother for thy sake, so that he cleaves to thee with body and soul, 
and suffers the priest to join your hands that you may become man and wife, then 
thou wilt win no immortal soul. The first morning after he has wedded another, thy 
heart will break and thou shalt become foam on the water.” 

**] will do it,” said the little mermaid, and grew pale as death. 

‘* But thou must pay me too,” said the witch, ‘‘ and what I ask is no trifle. Thou 
hast the loveliest voice of any here at the bottom of the sea, and doubtless thou dost 
think to bewitch him with it ; but this voice thou must give to me. I will have the 
best of thy gifts in return for my costly drink. I must pour my own blood into it, 
that it may be sharp as a two-edged sword.” 

‘** But if thou wilt take my voice away,” said the little mermaid, ‘* what shall I have 
left ?” 

‘* Thy beautiful form,” the witch made answer, ‘‘ thy graceful movements, and thy 
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speaking eyes—surely thou canst bewitch a man with these! Well, is thy courage 
gone? Stretch out thy little tongue that I may cut it off in payment, and then thou 
shalt have the precious drink.” 

‘* So be it,” said the littie mermaid, and the witch put her cauldron on the fire to 
brew the magic drink. 

‘*Cleanliness is a fine thing,” said she, and scoured out the cauldron with the 
snakes, which she had knotted together ; then she wounded her own breast and let 
the black blood drop in. The smoke rose up in such strange and awful forms that, 
at sight of them, the heart grew chill with fear. Every moment the witch cast some- 
thing fresh into the cauldron, and when it reached boiling point the sound was as the 

















‘THEY RODE TOGETHER THROUGH THE SWEEr-SMELLING WOODs.” 


weeping of a crocodile. At last the drink was ready; it looked like the clearest 
water. 

‘*There it is,” said the witch, and cut off the little mermaid’s tongue ; so she 
was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. 

** If the polypes should catch hold of thee as thou goest through my forest,” added 
the witch, ‘‘ do but cast one drop of this drink upon them, and their limbs will fly into 
a thousand pieces.” But there was no need for the little mermaid to do this; the 
polypes shrank frcm her in affright when they saw the gleaming drink, that shone in 
her hand like a glittering star. So she quickly passed through the wood, and the 
moor, and the raging whirlpool. She could see her father’s castle ; the torches in the 
great hall were extinguished, and doubtless every one was asleep, but she was afraid 
to go in to them now that she was dumb and about to leave them for ever. She felt 
as though her heart would break. She crept into the garden and plucked a blossom 
from each of her sister’s flower-beds, then, kissing her hand countless times as she 
looked back upon the castle, she rose up through the deep blue sea. 

The sun was not yet risen when she reached the prince’s palace, and began to 
mount the splendid marble stair. The moon still shone clear and beautiful. The 
little mermaid drank the sharp, burning drink, and it was as though a two-edged 
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sword pierced her delicate body through ; she fainted away and lay as one dead, 
When the sun rose over the sea she came to herself, and felt a sharp pain, but right 
before her stood the beautiful young prince. He fixed his deep black eyes upon 
her, so that she cast down her own, and then became aware that her fish’s tail was 
gene, and that she had instead a pair of the prettiest little white legs that a maiden 
can have. But she was quite naked, wherefore she veiled herself with her long, thick 
hair. The prince asked her who she was, and how she had come thither ; she gazed 
at him mildly and yet so sadly, with her deep blue eyes, for she could not speak. 
Then he took her by the hand and led her into the palace. Every step she took was, 
even as the witch had warned her, like treading on sharp knives, but she bore it gladly, 
and stepped by the prince’s side as light as a soap bubble, so that he and every one 
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‘‘ONE NIGHT HER SISTERS CAME UP ARM IN ARM.” 


else marvelled at the graceful, gliding motion. Now she had rich garments of silk 
and gauze to wear ; she was fairer than any one in the palace, but she was dumb, and 
could neither speak nor sing. Beautiful slave girls, clothed in silks and gold, came 
and sang before the prince and his royal parents; one sang better than all the rest, 
and the prince clapped his hands and smiled upon her. Then the little mermaid was 
very sorrowful ; she knew that she could have sung far more beautifully, and thought, 
‘* If he could only know that I have given away my voice for ever and ever to be 
beside him!” Presently the slaves danced airy and graceful dances, to the sound of 
splendid music ; then the little mermaid lifted her beautiful white arms, rose on tip- 
toe, and glided over the floor, dancing as none had danced before ; her beauty became 
more apparent with every motion she made, and her eyes spoke more deeply to the 
heart than the song of the slave girls. Every one was entranced by it, above all the 
prince, who called her his little foundling ; and she danced on and on, although every 
time her foot touched the ground it was as if she trod on sharp knives. The prince 
said that she must stay beside him always, and they suffered her to sleep on a velvet 
cushion outside his door. He had boy’s clothes made for her, so that she could go 
riding with him. They rode through the sweet-smelling woods, where the green 
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boughs brushed their shoulders, and little birds sang among the young leaves. She 
climbed the highest mountains with the prince, although her tender feet bled so that 
every one could see it, but she only laughed, and followed him, till they could see the 
clouds sailing away beneath them, like a flock of birds on the wing toward distant 
lands. When they were at home in the palace, she would go out on to the broad 
marble stair at night, when all the others were asleep ; it cooled her burning feet to 
stand in the cold sea-water, and there she thought on those whom she had left in the 
deep below. 

One night her sisters came up, arm in arm; they sang mournfully as they swam 
over the water ; then she beckoned to them, and they recognized her, and told her 
how deeply she had grieved them all. After this they met every night, and once, far 
out, she even saw her old grandmother, who had not risen to the surface of the sea 
these many years, and the sea-king, too, was there, with his crown upon his head ; 
they stretched out their hands towards her ; but did not venture so near the land as 
her sisters. 

The prince grew fonder of her day by day ; he loved her as one loves a dear, sweet 
child, but he never so much as dreamed of making her his queen—and yet she must 
be his wife, or she could not win an immortal soul, and on his wedding morning must 
be turned into foam upon the sea. ‘‘ Dost thou not love me best of them all?” the 
little mermaid’s eyes seemed to say, when he took her in his arms and kissed her fair 
forehead. 

‘* Yes, I love thee best,” the prince replied, ‘‘ for thou hast the tenderest heart of 
them all, and thy devotion is the truest. Then, too, thou art like a young maiden 
whom I once saw, but shall surely never find again. I was on a vessel that was 
wrecked, and the waves cast me up near a holy temple, in which young maidens 
performed the sacred offices ; the youngest of them found me upon the shore, and 
saved my life. I saw her but twice; she is the only onein the world I could love. 
Yet thou art like her, and almost thou dost banish her image from my heart. She is 
vowed to the sacred temple ; therefore, perchance, my kind fate hath sent thee to me, 
and we will never part.” 

‘*Ah me! he does not know that it was I saved his life,” thought the little mer- 
maid. ‘‘I carried him over the waves to the forest where the temple stands, and hid 
beneath the sea-foam, and watched for some one tocome to him. I saw the fair maiden 
whom he loves better than me.” And the mermaid sighed heavily, for weep she could 
not. ‘‘ Yet he said the maiden was vowed to the sacred temple, she can come out 
into the world no more, and they will never meet again ; but I am beside him, and see 
him every day. I will cherish him, love him, give up my life for him.” : 

But soon they said the prince was to be married; the beautiful daughter of a 
neighbouring king was to be given him to wife. A splendid ship was fitted up, that 
the prince might travel and see the country of the neighbouring king—so it was said, 
but in truth, it was that he might visit the king’s daughter. A great train of courtiers 
was to follow him. The little mermaid shook her head and smiled; she knew the 
prince’s thoughts better than all the rest did. ‘‘I must travel,” he had said to her, 
‘*T must see the beautiful princess, my parents require it of me; but they will not 
compel ime to bring her home as my bride. I cannot love her. She is not like the fair 
maiden in the temple, whose image thou dost recall to me. Should I ever choose a 
bride, rather would I choose thee, my dumb foundling with the speaking eyes.” And 
he kissed her rosy mouth, played with her long hair, and laid his head against her 
heart, so that the little heart dreamed of human happiness, and of an immortal soul. 
‘* Thou dost not fear the sea, my dumb child,” he said, as they stood on the splendid 
ship that was to take them to the country of the neighbouring king ; and he told her 
of storms and calms, of the strange fish that dwell in the deep, and of all that divers 
have seen there. She smiled at his stories; she knew so much better than any one 
else what happened at the bottom of the sea. In the still moonlit night, when every 
one, except the pilot at the helm, was asleep, she sat on the bulwarks and gazed down 
through the clear water ; she fancied she caught a glimpse of her father’s castle ; on 
the topmost tower stood her old grandmother with the silver crown on her head, 
straining her eyes upward through the rushing currents towards the ship’s keel. Then 
her sisters‘rose above the water and looked at her sorrowfully, and wrung their white 
hands ; she beckoned to them, smiled, and tried to tell them that all was well with her, 
but just then the cabin-boy drew near, and her sisters dived under, so that he thought 
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the white gleam he saw was but foam on the sea. Next morning the ship sailed into 
the harbour of the neighbouring king’s magnificent city. All the bells rang from the 
loftiest towers, trumpets were blown, and files of soldiers stood at arms with flying 
colours and glittering bayonets. Every day there was some new festivity. Balls and 
assemblies succeeded each other, but the princess was not yet there; she was being 
trained up far away, they said, in a sacred temple, where she was acquiring all royal 
graces. At last she came. The little mermaid was very anxious to see the beauty of 
this princess, and she was fain to acknowledge that a fairer vision she had never beheld. 
What a clear and delicate skin, and behind the long, dark lashes, what a pair of true 
and tender blue eyes. ‘‘ Thou art she,” said the prince, ‘* she that saved me as I lay 
like one dead upon the shore!” And he took his blushing bride to his heart. ‘* Ah, 
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*“THE LITTLE MERMAID WAS DRESSED IN SILKS AND GOLD, AND HELD UP THE BRIDE’S TRAIN,” 


me! I am too happy,” he said to the little mermaid. ‘* The best that I ever dared hope 
for is fulfilled. Thou wilt rejoice over my joy, for thou art a truer friend to me than 
all the rest.” And the little mermaid kissed his hand, and thought that even now she 
could feel her heart breaking. Would not his wedding morning see her die, and change 
into foam upon the sea? The church bells rang a merry peal, and the heralds rode 
through the streets announcing the betrothal. On all the altars fragrant oil was burnt 
in costly silver lamps. The priests swung their censers, and bride and bridegroom 
clasped hands, and the bishop gave them his blessing. The little mermaid was dressed 
in silks and gold, and held up the bride’s train ; but her ears did not hear the festal 
music, her eyes did not see the sacred ceremony, she thought only of the night that 
should be her death, and of all that she had lost in this world. 

That self-same evening the bride and bridegroom went on board the ship; the 
cannon thundered, the flags waved, and in the midst of the deck had been pitched a 
magnificent tent, all purple and gold, furnished with rich soft cushions ; here the bridal 
pair were to sleep through the cool, still night. 

The sails swelled to the breeze, and the ship glided smoothly, almost without mo- 
tion, over the glassy sea. When it grew dark, many-coloured lamps were lighted, 
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and the sailors danced gaily on the deck. The little mermaid thought of her first 
rising from the sea, when she had seen just such another gay and splendid sight. 
And she, too, joined in the whirling dance, and hovered and flitted, as the swallow 
flits when it is pursued, and there was a storm of marvelling applause, for none had 
ever seen her dance so wondrously. Each step cut her tender feet like sharp knives, 
but she felt it not—the pain that pierced her heart was sharper far. She knew that 
this was the last night she should see him, for whom she had left her brethren and 
her home, for whom she had given up her glorious voice, and endured, day by day, un- 
speakable anguish, though he never even dreamed it all the while. It was the last night 
she should breathe the same air with him, or look upon the deep sea and the starlit 
heavens ; an eternal night, a night unbroken by thought or dream lay in store for her, 
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‘* ONCE MORE WITH FAST DIMMING EYES SHE GAZED UPON THE PRINCE.” 


who had no immortal soul, nor could ever hope to win one. And all was joy and 
merriment on the ship till long past midnight, and she laughed and danced, with the 
thought of death in her heart. The prince kissed his beautiful bride, and her hand 
rested amid his dark hair, and with arms entwined they went to rest together in the 
splendid tent. All was quiet on board the ship, only the pilot stood by the helm ; the 
little mermaid leaned her white arms on the bulwarks and looked towards the east for 
the dawn ; she knew that the first sunbeam would be her death. Then she saw her 
sisters rise from the deep ; they were as pale as she, their beautiful long hair waved 
in the wind no more, it was cut off. 

‘* We have given our hair to the witch, to bring help to thee, that thou mayst not 
die this night. She has given us a knife; here it is ; dost see how sharp? Before the 
sun rises thou must plunge it into the heart of the prince, and when his warm blood 
flows upon thy feet they will grow together into a fish’s tail, and thou wilt be a mer- 
maid once more, and canst yet come down to us and live out thy three hundred years, 
ere thou turn to foam upon the water. Make haste! Either he must die, or thou, 
before the sun rises. Our old grandmother sorrows so, that her white hair has fallen, 
as ours did under the witch’s scissors. Kill the prince, and come back. Make haste! 

v 
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Dost thou not see the red streaks in the sky? But a few moments, and the sun will 
be up and thou must die.” And they breathed forth a heavy mournful sigh and sank 
beneath the waves. 

The little mermaid drew back the purple curtain of the tent and saw the beautiful 
bride lying with her head upon the prince’s breast ; she bent down and kissed his 
smooth brow, then looked along the sky, where the red dawn shone brighter and 
brighter, glanced at the sharp knife, and fixed her eyes again upon the prince. He 
murmured in his sleep the name of his bride. She only, then, was in his thoughts! 
The knife trembled in the mermaid’s hand. But suddenly she cast it from her, far 
over the waves; they shone red where it fell, as though drops of blood had spurted 
from the water. Once more with fast dimming eyes she gazed upon the prince, then 
she sprang from the ship into the sea, and felt herself melt into foam upon the waves. 
The sun rose from the sea, its beams fell warm and mild upon the cold sea-foam, and 
the little mermaid felt nothing of death. She saw the bright sun, and above her 
hovered hundreds of beautiful transparent beings ; she could see the ship’s white sails 
through them, and the rosy clouds in the sky ; their speech was music, but so ethereal 
that no human ear could catch the sound, even as no mortal eye could behold them. 
Without wings, and merely by virtue of their ethereal quality, they floated in the. air. 
The little mermaid saw she had a form like these, that was gradually rising from the 
foam. 

‘* Whither am I going?” she asked, and her voice sounded like that of the other 
beings, so spiritual, that no earthly music could give back the sound. 

‘* To the daughters of the air,” replied the rest. ‘‘The mermaid has no undying 
soul, and can never have one, unless she win the love of a mortal; her eternal being 
depends upon another’s will. The daughters of the air, too, have no immortal soul, 
but they can, by kindly deeds, win one for themselves. We fly to hot countries, where 
the sultry breath of pestilence slays men, and waft refreshing breezes thither. We 
carry the scent of the flowers through the air, and spread balm and healthfulness 
abroad. When we have striven, for three hundred years, to do all the good we may, 
we too are given an immortal soul, and have our portion in the blessedness of man- 
kind. Thou, poor little mermaid, hast striven with all thy heart after the same good ; 
thou hast suffered and endured, thou art arisen to the spirits of the air, and now 
thou canst by good deeds win for thyself, after three hundred years, an immortal 
soul.” 

And the little mermaid looked upon God’s sun with transfigured eyes—eyes in which 
for the first time she felt the tears rising. 

On the ship there was stir and life again ; she saw the prince and his beautiful 
bride seeking for her, they looked mournfully at the rippling foam, as if they knew 
she had cast herself into the deep. Unseen she kissed the bride’s fair brow, and 
wafted towards the prince a refreshing breeze, then she floated upwards with the other 
daughters of the air upon the rose-red clouds that sailed across the sky. 

‘* After three hundred years we shall float thus into the realms of heaven!” 

‘* And we may even sooner enter there,” whispered one of the daughters of the 
air. ‘* Unseen we glide into the dwellings of men, where children are, and for every 
good child we find, who is the joy of its parents and deserves their love, God shortens 
our time of trial. The child does not know when we fly through the room; and if we 
may but smile with joy over it, a year is counted off from our three hundred ; but if 
we see a naughty, graceless child, we must needs shed tears of sorrow, and every 
tear adds a day to our season of probation.” 
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ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
With Illustrations by WALTER PAGET. 


l. 


Nhl ae HE man who played the disturbing part in the two quiet lives hereafter 
named—no great man, in any sense, by the way—first had knowledge 
‘ay of them on an October evening in the city of Melchester. He had 
been standing in the Close, vainly endeavouring to gain amid the 
darkness a glimpse of the most homogeneous pile of medizval 
architecture in England, which towered and tapered from the damp 
uN ‘w and level sward in front of him. While he stood the presence of 
the Cathedral walls was revealed rather by the ear than by the eyes; 
he could not see them, but they reflected sharply a roar of sound which entered the 
Close by a street leading from the city square, and, falling upon the building, was 
flung back upon him. 

He postponed till the morrow his attempt to examine the deserted edifice, and 
turned his attention to the noise. It was compounded of steam barrel-organs, the 
clanging of gongs, the ringing of hand-bells, the clack of rattles, and the undistin- 
guishable shouts of men. A lurid light hung in the air in the direction of the tumult. 
Thitherward he went, passing under the arched gateway, along a straight street, and 
into the square. 





He might have searched Europe over for a greater contrast between juxtaposed 
scenes. The spectacle was that of the eighth chasm of the Inferno as to colour and 
flame, and, as to mirth, a development of the Homeric heaven. A smoky glare, of 
the complexion of brass-filings, ascended from the fiery tongues of innumerable 
naphtha lamps, affixed to booths, stalls, and other temporary erections which crowded 
the spacious market-square. In front of this irradiation scores of human figures, 
more or less in profile, were darting athwart and across, up, down, and around, like 
gnats against a sunset. 

Their motions were so rhythmical that they seemed to be moved by machinery. 
And it presently appeared that they were moved by machinery indeed ; the figures 
being those of the patrons of swings, see-saws, flying-leaps, above all of the three 
steam roundabouts which occupied the centre of the position. It was from the latter 
that the din of steam-organs came. 

Throbbing humanity in full light was, on second thoughts, better than ecclesiology 
in the dark. The young man, lighting a short pipe and putting one hand in his 
pocket, to throw himself into harmony with his new environment, drew near to the 
largest and most patronized of the steam-circuses (as the roundabouts were called by 
their owners). This was one of brilliant finish, and it was now in full revolution. 
The musical instrument in the midst, to whose tones the riders revolved, directed 
its trumpet-mouths of brass upon the young man, and the long plate-glass mirrors 
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set at angles, which revolved with the machine, flashed the gyrating personages and 
hobby-horses kaleidoscopically into his eyes. 

It could now be seen that he was unlike the majority of the crowd. He was a gentle- 
manly young fellow, one of the species found in large towns only, and in London par- 
ticularly, built on delicate lines, well, though not fashionably dressed, and appeared to 
belong to the professional class. Yet he had nothing square or practical about his look, 
much that was curvilinear and sensuous ; he would have been called a man not alto- 
gether typical of the middle-class male of a century wherein sordid ambition is the 
master-passion that seems to be taking the time-honoured place of love. 

The revolving figures passed before his eyes with an unexpected and quiet grace 
in a throng whose natural movements did not suggest gracefulness or quietude as a 
rule. By some contrivance there was imparted to each of the hobby-horses a motion 
which was really the triumph and perfection of roundabout inventiveness—a galloping 
rise and fall, so timed that, of each pair of steeds, one was on the spring while the 
other was on the pitch. The riders were quite fascinated by these equine undulations 
in this most delightful fair-day-game of our times. There were riders as young as 
six, and as old as sixty years, with every age between. At first it was difficult to 
catch a personality, but by and by the observer’s eyes centred on the prettiest girl out 
of the several pretty ones revolving. 

It was not that one with the light frock and light hat whom he had been at first 
attracted by ; no, it was the one with the brown cape, crimson skirt, light gloves and— 
no, not even she, but the one behind her; she with the black skirt, grey jacket, 
black and white hat and white cotton gloves. Unmistakably that was the prettiest girl. 

Having finally selected her, this idle spectator studied her as well as he was able 
during her each brief transit across his visual field. She was absolutely unconscious 
of everything save the act of riding : her features were rapt in an ecstatic dreaminess ; 
for the moment she did not know her age or her history or her lineaments, much less 
her troubles. He himself was full of vague latter-day glooms and popular melancholies, 
and it was a refreshing sensation to behold this young thing then and there, absolutely 
as happy as if she were in a Paradise. 

Dreading the moment when the inexorable stoker, grimily lurking behind the 
glittering rococo-work, should decide that this set of riders had had their pennyworth, 
and bring the whole concern of steam-engine, horses, revolving mirrors, steam 
trumpets, drums, cymbals, cornets, dulcimers and other kinds of music to pause and 
silence, he waited for her every reappearance, glancing indifferently over the inter- 
vening scenes, including the two plainer girls, the old woman and child, the two 
youngsters, the newly-married couple, the old man with a clay pipe, the sparkish 
youth with a ring, the young ladies in the chariot, the pair of journeyman-carpenters, 
and others, till his select country beauty followed on again in her place. He had 
never seen a fairer product of nature, and at each round she made a deeper mark in 
his sentiments. The stoppage then came, and the sighs of the riders were audible. 

He moved round to the place whereon he reckoned she would alight ; but she 
retained her seat. The empty saddles began to refill, and she plainly was deciding to 
have another turn. The young man drew up to the side of her steed, and pleasantly 
asked her if she had enjoyed her ride. 

**Oh yes!” she said, with dancing eyes. ‘‘It has be’n quite unlike anything | 
have ever felt in my life before!” 

It was not difficult to fall into conversation with her. Unreserved—too un- 
reserved—by nature, she was not experienced enough to be reserved by art, and after 
a little coaxing she answered his remarks readily. She had come to live in Melchester 
from a village on the Great Plain, and this was the first time that she had ever seen a 
steam-circus ; she could not understand how such wonderful machines were made. 
She had come to the city on the invitation of Mrs. Harnham, who had taken her into 
her household to train her as a servant, if she showed any aptitude. Mrs. Harnham 
was a young widow-lady, who had been Miss Edith White before she married, living 
in the country near the speaker’s cottage, and was now very kind to her through 
knowing her in childhood so well. She was even taking the trouble to educate her. 
Mrs. Harnham was the only friend she had in the world, and since the loss of Mr. 
Harnham some fifteen months ago, had wished to have her near her in preference to 
anybody else, though she had only lately come ; allowed her to do almost as she liked, 
and to have a holiday whenever she asked for it. The husband of this kind young 
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lady had been a rich wine-merchant of the town, but Mrs. Harnham’s uncle lived 
temporarily with her now ; in the daytime you could see the house from where they 
were talking. She, the speaker, liked Melchester better than the lonely country, and 
she was going to have a new hat for next Sunday that was to cost fifteen-and- 
ninepence. 

Then she inquired of her acquaintance where he lived, and he told her in London, 
that ancient and smoky city, where everybody lived who lived at all, and died because 
they could not live there. He came into Wessex two or three times a year for 
professional reasons ; he had arzived from Wintoncester yesterday, and was going on 
into the next county patie 
in a day or two. 
For one thing he 
did like the country 
better than the 
town, and it was 
because it contained 
such girls as she. 

Then the pleas- 
ure-machine started 
again, and, to the 
light-hearted _ girl, 
the figure of the 
handsome young 
man, the market- 
square with _ its 
lights and crowd, 
the houses beyond, 
and the world at 
large, began moving 
round as_ before, 
countermoving in 
the revolving mir- 
rors on her right 
hand, she being as 
it were the fixed 
point in an undu- 
lating, dazzling, 
lurid universe, in 
which loomed for- 
ward most promi- 
nently of all the 
form of her late in- 
terlocutor. Each 
time that she ap- 
proached the half of 
her orbit that lay ‘* ‘IT IS MINE,’ SHE SAID.” 
nearest him they 
gazed at each other with smiles, and with that unmistakable expression which means 
so little at the moment, yet so often leads up to such passion, heart-ache, union, 
disunion, devotion, overpopulation, drudgery, discontent, resignation, as none can 
foretell. 

When the horses slowed anew he stepped to her side and proposed another heat. 
‘*Hang the expense for once,” he said, ‘‘ I'll pay.” 

She laughed till the tears came. 

‘* Why do you laugh, dear ?” said he. 

‘* Because—you are so genteel that you must have plenty o’ money, and only say 
that for fun!” she returned. 

‘‘Ha-ha!” laughed the young man in unison, and gallantly producing his money 
she was enabled to whirl on again. 

As he stood smiling there in the motley crowd, with his pipe in his hand, and clad 
in the rough pea-jacket and wideawake that he had put on for his stroll, who would 
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have supposed him to be Charles Bradford Raye, Esquire, stuff-gownsman, educated 
at Wintoncester, called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, now going the Western Circuit, 
merely detained in Melchester by a small arbitration after his brethren had moved on 
to the next county-town ? 


Il. 


The square was overlooked from its remoter corner by the house of which the young 
girl had spoken, a dignified residence of considerable size, having several windows on 
each floor. Inside one of these, on the first floor, the apartment being a large drawing- 
room, sat a lady, in appearance from twenty-eight to thirty years of age. The blinds 
were still undrawn, and the lady was absently surveying the weird scene without, her 
cheek resting on her hand. The room was unlit from within, but enough of the glare 
from the market-place entered it to reveal the lady’s face. She was what is called an 
interesting creature rather than a handsome woman; dark-eyed, thoughtful, and 
mobile-lipped. 

A man brusquely entered the room from behind and came forward. 

** Oh, Edith, I didn’t see you,” he said. ‘‘ Why are you sitting here in the dark ?”’ 

‘**T am looking at the fair, Uncle Stephen,” replied the lady in a languid voice. 

‘*Oh! Horrid nuisance every year! I wish it could be put a stop to.” 

‘*] like it.” 

‘*H’m. There’s no accounting for taste.” 

For a moment he gazed from the window with her, for politeness sake, and then 
went out again. 

In a few minutes she rang. 

‘* Hasn’t Anna come in?” asked Mrs. Harnham. 

**No m’m.” 

‘* She ought to be in by this time. 1 meant her to go for ten minutes only.”’ 

‘** Shall I go and look for her, m’m?” said the housemaid alertly 

‘*No. It is not necessary : she is a good girl and will come soon.” 

However, when the servant had gone Mrs. Harnham arose, went up to her room, 
cloaked and bonneted herself, and proceeded down stairs, where she found her uncle. 

‘* | want to see the fair,” she said; “‘and I am going to look for Anna. I have 
made myself responsible for her, and must see she comes to no harm. She ought to 
be indoors. Will you come with me?” 

‘* Oh, she’s all right. I saw her on one of those whirligig things, talking to her 
young man as Icamein. But I'll go if you wish, though I’d rather go a hundred 
miles the other way.” 

‘* Then please do so, uncle. -I shall come to no harm alone.” 

She left the house and entered the crowd which thronged the market-place, where 
she soon discovered Anna, seated on the revolving horse. As soon as it stopped Mrs. 
Harnham advanced and said severely, ‘‘ Anna, how can you be such a wild girl? 
You were only to be out for ten minutes.” 

Anna look blank, and the young man, who had dropped into the background, came 
to her assistance. 

‘* Please don’t blame her,” he said very politely. ‘‘It is my fault that she has 
stayed. She looked so graceful on the horse that I induced her to go round again. 
I assure you that she has been quite safe.” 

‘*In that case I'll leave her in your hands,” said Mrs. Harnham, turning to retrace 
her steps. 

But this for the moment it was not so easy todo. Something had attracted the 
crowd to a spot in their rear, and the young widow, caught by its sway, found herself 
pressed against Anna’s acquaintance without power to move away. Their faces were 
within a few inches of each other, his breath fanned her cheek as well as Anna’s. 
They could do no other than smile at the accident; but neither spoke, and each 
waited passively. Mrs. Harnham then felt a man’s hand clasping her fingers, and 
from the look of consciousness on the young fellow’s face she knew the hand to be 
his : she also knew that from the position of the girl he had no other thought than 
that the imprisoned hand was Anna’s. What prompted her to refrain from undeceiv- 
ing him she could hardly tell. Not content with holding the hand, he playfully slipped 
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two of his fingers inside her glove, against her palm. Thus matters continued till 
the pressure lessened, but several minutes passed before the crowd thinned sufficiently 
to allow Mrs. Harnham to withdraw. 

‘* How did they get to know each other, I wonder?” she mused as she retreated. 
‘Anna is really very forward—and he very nice.” 

She was so greatly struck with the young barrister’s manner, voice, with the 
fascination of his touch, that instead of re-entering the house she turned back again 
and observed the pair from a screened nook. Really she argued (being little less im- 
pulsive than Anna herself) it was very excusable in Anna to encourage him, however 
she might have contrived to make his acquaintance; he was so gentlemanly, so 
fascinating, had such beautiful eyes. The thought that he was several years her 
junior produced a sigh. 

At length the couple turned from the roundabout, towards the door of Mrs. 
Harnham’s house, and the young man could be heard saying that he would accom- 
pany her home. Anna certainly had found a lover, apparently a very devoted one. 
Mrs. Harnham was quite interested in him. When they drew near the door of the 
wine-merchant’s house, a comparatively deserted spot by this time, they stood invis- 
ible for a little while in the shadow of a wall, where they separated, Anna going on 
to the entrance, and her acquaintance returning across the square. 

‘*Anna,” said Mrs. Harnham, coming up. ‘I’ve been looking at you. That 
young man kissed you at parting, I am almost sure.” 

‘* Well,” stammered Anna, ‘‘he said, if I didn’t mind—it would do me no harm, 
and, and, him a great deal of good!” 

‘* Ah, I thought so! And he was a stranger till to-night ? ” 

‘*Yes ma’am.” 

‘* Yet I warrant you told him your name and everything about yourself?” 

‘* He asked me.” 

‘* But he didn’t tell you his?” 

‘*Yes ma’am, he did,” cried Anna victoriously. ‘‘It is Charles Bradford, of 
London.” 

‘* Well, if he’s respectable, of course I’ve nothing to say against your knowing 
him,” said her mistress, prepossessed, in spite of general principles, in the young 
man's favour. ‘*But I must reconsider all that, if he attempts to renew your ac- 
quaintance. A country-bred girl like you, who has never lived in Melchester till this 
month, who had hardly ever seen a black-coated man till you came here, to be so 
sharp as to capture a young Londoner like him !” 

‘*]T didn’t capture him. I didn’t do anything,” said Anna, in confusion. 

When she was indoors and alone Mrs. Harnham thought what a highly qualified 
and chivalrous young man Anna’s companion had seemed. There had been a magic 
in his wooing touch ; and she wondered how he had come to be attracted by the girl. 

The next morning the emotional widow went to the daily service in Melchester 
cathedral. In crossing the Close through the fog she again perceived him who had 
so interested her the previous evening, gazing up thoughtfully at the high-piled archi- 
tecture of the nave: and as soon as she had taken her seat he entered and sat down 
in a stall opposite hers. 

He did not particularly heed her ; but Mrs. Harnham was continually occupied 
with him, and wondered more than ever what had attracted him in her unfledged 
young maid-servant. The widow was almost as unaccustomed as the maiden herself 
to the end-of-the-age young man, or she might have wondered less. Raye, having 
looked about him awhile, left abruptly, without regard to the service that was pro- 
ceeding ;-and Mrs. Harnham—lonely, impressionable young creature that she was— 
took no further interest in praising the Lord. She wished she had married a London 
man who knew the subtleties of love-making as they were evidently known to him 
who had mistakenly caressed her hand. 


The calendar at Melchester had been light, occupying the court only a few hours ; 
and the assizes at Casterbridge, the next county town on the Western Circuit, having 
no concern for Raye, he had not gone thither. At the next again they did not open 
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till the following Monday, trials to begin on Tuesday morning. In the natural order 
of things Raye would have arrived at the latter place on Monday afternoon; but it 
was not till the middle of Wednesday that his gown and grey wig, curled in tiers, in 
the best fashion of Assyrian bas-reliefs, were seen blowing and bobbing behind him 
as he hastily walked up the High Street from his lodgings. But though he entered 
the assize building there was nothing for him to do, and sitting at the blue baize table 
in the well of the court, he mended pens with a mind far away from the case in 
progress. Thoughts of a frivolous flirtation, on which a week earlier he would not 
have believed himself capable of wasting his time, threw him into a state of dis- 
satisfaction. 

He had contrived to see again the pretty rural maiden Anna, the day after the fair, 
had walked out of the city with her to the earthworks of Old Melchester, and feeling 
a violent fancy for her had remained in Melchester all Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday ; 
by persuasion obtaining walks and meetings with the young girl six or seven times 
during the interval ; had in brief, won her heart entirely. 

He supposed it must have been owing to the seclusion in which he had lived of 
late in town that he had given way so unrestrainedly to a passing fancy for a young 
creature so charmingly inexperienced, who had placed herself so trustingly in his 
hands. Much he deplored trifling with her feelings for the sake of kisses upon 
her red lips; and he could only hope that she might not live to suffer on his 
account. 

She had begged him to come to her again; entreated him; wept. He had 
promised that he would do so, and he meant to carry out that promise. Awkward 
as such unpremeditated attachments were, the interspace of a hundred miles—which 
to a girl of her limited capabilities was like a thousand—would effectually hinder this 
summer fancy from greatly encumbering his life ; while thought of her simple love 
might do him the negative good of keeping him from idle pleasures in town when he 
wished to work hard. His circuit journeys would take him to Melchester three or 
four times a year ; and then he could always see her. 

The pseudonym, or rather partial name, that he had given her as his, had been 
spoken on the spur of the moment, without any ulterior intention whatever. He had 
not afterwards disturbed Anna’s error, but on leaving her he had felt bound to give 
her an address at a stationer’s not far from his chambers, at which she might write to 
him under the initials ‘‘C. B.” 

In due time Raye returned to his London chambers, having called at Melchester on 
his way and spent a few additional hours with his fascinating child of nature. In town 
he lived monotonously every day. Often he and his room were inclosed by a tawny 
fog from all the world besides, and when he lighted the gas to read or write by, his 
situation seemed so unnatural that he would look into the fire and think of that simple 
girl at Melchester again and again. Often, oppressed by absurd fondness for her he 
would enter the dim religious nave of the Law Courts because it was something like 
her cathedral, elbow other juniors habited like himself, and like him unretained ; edge 
himself into this or that crowded court where a sensational case was going on, just 
as if he were in it, though the police officers at the door knew as well as he knew 
himself that he had no more concern with the business in hand than the patient 
idlers at the gallery door outside,‘ who had waited to enter since eight in the morning 
because, like him, they belonged to the classes who live without working. But he 
would do these things to no purpose, and think how greatly the characters in such 
scenes contrasted with the pink and breezy Anna. 

An unexpected feature in that peasant maiden’s conduct was that she had not as yet 
written to him, though he had told her she might do so if she wished. Surely a young 
creature had never before been so reticent in such circumstances. At length he sent 
her a brief line, positively requesting her to write. There was no answer by the return 
post, but the day after a letter in a neat feminine hand, and bearing the Melchester 
post-mark, was handed to him by the stationer. 

The fact alone of its arrival was sufficient to satisfy his imaginative sentiment. He 
was not anxious to open the epistle, and as a matter of fact did not read it for nearly 
half an hour, anticipating readily its terms of affectionate retrospect and tender adjura- 
tion. When at last he turned his feet to the fireplace and unfolded the sheet, he was 
surprised and pleased to find that neither extravagance nor vulgarity were there. It 
was the most charming little epistle he had ever received from woman. To be sure 
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the language was simple and the ideas were slight ;. but it was so self-contained ; so 
purely that of a young girl who felt her womanhood to be enough for her dignity that 
he read it through twice. Four sides were filled, and a few lines written across, after 
the fashion of former days ; the paper, too, was common, and not of the latest shade 
and surface. But what of those things? He had received letters from women who 
were fairly called ladies, but never so sensible, so human a letter as this. He could 
not single out any one sentence and say it was at all remarkable or clever ; the ensemble 
of the letter it was which won him ; and beyond the one request that he would come 
and see her again soon there was nothing to show her sense of a claim upon 
him. 

To write again and develop a correspondence was the last thing Raye would have 
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‘*IT WAS A MOST CHARMING LITTLE EPISTLE.” 


preconceived as his conduct in such a situation ; yet he did write a short, encouraging 
line or two, signed with his pseudonym, in which he cheeringly promised that he would 
try to see her again some day, and would never forget how much they had been to each 
other during their short acquaintance. , 


IV. 
To return now to the moment at which Anna, at Melchester, had received Raye’s 
letter. 

It had been put into her own hand by the postman on his morning rounds. She 
flushed down to her neck on receipt of it, and turned it over and over. ‘It is mine?” 
she said. 

‘“Why, yes, can’t you see it is?” said the postman, smiling as he guessed the 
nature of the missive and the cause of the confusion. 

‘*Oh, yes, of course,” replied Anna, looking at the letter, forcedly tittering, and 
blushing still more. 

Her look of embarrassment did not leave her with the postman’s departure. She 
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opened the envelope, kissed its contents, put away the letter in her pocket, and 
remained musing, till her eyes filled with tears. 

A few minutes later she carried up a cup of tea to Mrs. Harnham in her chamber. 
Anna’s mistress looked at her, and said: ‘‘ How dismal you seem this morning, 
Anna. What’s the matter?” 

‘*T’m not dismal, I’m glad; only I—— 

‘* Well?” 

‘*T’ve got a letter—and what good is it to me, if I can’t read a word in it?” 

‘* Why, Ill read it, child, if necessary.” 

‘* But this is from somebody—I don’t want anybody to read it but myself!” Anna 
murmured. 

‘**T shall not tell anybody. Is it from that young man?” 

‘**T think so.” 

Anna slowly produced the letter, saying, ‘‘ Then will you read it to me, ma’am ?” 

This was the secret of Anna’s embarrassment and flutterings. She could neither 
read nor write. She had grown up under the care of an aunt by marriage. at one of 
the lonely hamlets on the Great Plain where, even in days of national education, there 
had been no school within a distance of two miles. Her aunt was an ignorant woman ; 
there had been nobody to investigate Anna’s circumstances, nobody to care about her 
learning the rudiments ; though, as often in such cases, she had been well fed and clothed 
and not unkindly treated. Since she had come to live at Melchester with Mrs. Harnham, 
the latter, who took a kindly interest in the girl, had taught her to speak correctly, in 
which accomplishment Anna showed considerable readiness, as is not unusual with 
the illiterate ; and soon became quite fluent in the use of her mistress’s* phraseology. 
Mrs. Harnham also insisted upon her getting a spelling and copybook, and beginning 
to practise inthese. Anna was slower in this branch of her education, and meanwhile 
here was the letter. 

Edith Harnham’s large dark eyes expressed some interest in the contents, though, 
in her character of mere interpreter she threw into her tone as much as she could of 
mechanical passiveness. She read the short epistle on to its concluding sentence, 
which idly requested Anna to send him a tender answer. 

‘*Now—you'll do it for me, won’t you, dear mistress?” said Anna eagerly. 
** And you'll do it as well as ever you can, please? Because I couldn’t bear him to 
think I am not able to do it myself. I should sink into the earth with shame if he 
knew that!” 

Deep concern filled Mrs. Harnham’s eyes at perceiving how the girl’s happiness 
hung on this quickly matured attachment. She blamed herself much for not interfering 
in a flirtation which had so unsettled the pretty little creature, though at the time of 
seeing the pair together she had a feeling that it was hardly within her province to nip 
young affection in the bud. However what was done could not be undone, and it 
behoved her now, as Anna’s only protector, to help her as much as she could. To 
Anna’s eager request that she, Mrs. Harnham, should compose and write the answer 
to this young London man’s letter, she felt seriously bound to accede, to keep alive his 
passion for the girl if possible; though in other circumstances she might have 
suggested the cook as an amanuensis. 

A tender reply was thereupon concocted, and set down in Edith Harnham’s hand. 
This letter it had been which Raye had received and delighted in. Written in the 
presence of Anna it certainly was, and on Anna’s humble note-paper, and in a 
measure indited by the young girl; but the life, the spirit, the individuality, were 
Edith Harnham’s. 

‘** Won't you at least put your name yourself?” she said. ‘‘ You can manage to 
write that by this time?” 

**No, no,” said Anna, shrinking back. ‘‘I should do it so bad. He'd be 
ashamed of me, and never see me again!” 

The note, so prettily requesting another from him, had, as we have seen, power 
enough in its pages to bring one. He declared it to be such a pleasure to hear from 
her that she must write every week. The same process of manufacture was accord- 
ingly repeated by Anna and her mistress, and continued for several weeks in succession ; 
each letter being penned and suggested by Edith, the girl standing by; the 
answer read and commented on by Edith, Anna standing by and listening 
again. 


” 


She stopped to stifle a sob. 
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Late on a winter evening, after the despatch of the sixth letter, Mrs. Harnham 
was sitting alone by the remains of her fire. Her uncle had retired, and she had fallen 
into that fixity of musing which takes no count of hour or temperature. The state of 
mind had been brought about in Edith by a strange thing which she had done that 
day. For the first time since Raye’s visit Anna had gone to stay over a night or two 
with her cottage friends on the Plain, and in her absence had arrived, out of its time, 
a letter from Raye. To this Edith had replied on her own responsibility, from the 
depths of her own heart, without waiting for her maid’s return and collaboration. 
The pleasure of writing to him what would be known to no consciousness but his, was 
great, and she had in- 
dulged herself therein. 

Why was it a pleasure ? 

Edith Harnham led 
a lonely life. Influenced by 
the belief of the British 
parent that a bad marriage 
with its aversions is better 
than free womanhood with 
its interests, dignity, and 
leisure, she had consented 
to marry an elderly wine- 
merchant as a fis aller, at 
the age of seven-and- 
twenty—some three years 
before this date—to find 
afterwards that she had 
made a mistake. He had 
died, and she had still re- 
mained a woman whose 
deeper nature had never 
been stirred. 

She was now clearly 
realizing that she had be- 
come possessed to the 
bottom of her soul with 
the image of a man to 
whom she was hardly so 
much as a name. From 
the first he had attracted 
her by his looks and 
voice ; above all by his 
wooing touch; and with ‘‘*1 WISH HE WAS MINE!’ SHE MURMURED.” 
these as generators, the 
writing of letter after letter, and the reading of their tender answers, had in- 
sensibly developed on her side an emotion which fanned his ; till there had resulted 
a magnetic reciprocity between the correspondents, notwithstanding that one of them 
wrote in a character not her own. 

They were her own impassioned and pent up ideas—lowered to monosyllabic 
phraseology in order to keep up the disguise—that Edith put into letters signed with 
another name, much to the shallow Anna’s delight, who, unassisted, could not for the 
world have conceived such pretty fancies for winning him, even had she been able to 
write them. Edith found that it was these, her own foisted-in sentiments, to which 
the young barrister mainly responded. The few sentences occasionally added from 
Anna’s own lips made apparently no impression upon him. 

The letter-writing of that day Anna never discovered ; but Mrs. Harnham did not 
venture to repeat the luxury of not consulting her. On Anna’s return the next 
morning she declared she wished to see her lover about something, and begged Mrs. 
Harnham to ask him to come. This Mrs. Harnham did, although she had written but 
such a short time previously ; and the result was that Raye sent a hasty note to say 
how much he was won by her sweetness ; it made him feel that he must run down for 
a day to see her as requested. 
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But a week later the girl came to her mistress’s room with another note, which, 
on being read, informed her that after all he could not find time for the journey. Anna 
was grieved, but by Mrs. Harnham’s advice strictly refrained from reproaches or 
bitterness on account of this disappointment ; one thing being imperative—to keep 
the young man’s romantic interest in Anna alive. Rather, therefore, did Edith, in the 
name of her protégée, request him on no account to be distressed at all about his inability 
to come. She desired above everything to be no weight upon him in his career, no 
clog upon his high activities. He must write tenderly as ever, and when he should 
come again on the Spring circuit it would be soon enough to see him. 

Anna’s own feelings had not been quite in accord with these expressions, but the 
young widow’s judgment had ruled, and Anna had acquiesced. ‘‘ All I want is, that 
niceness you can so well put into your words, my dear, dear mistress, and that I can’t 
make up out of my own head, though I mean it and feel it exactly when you’ve written 
it down.” 

Occasionally, when one of these letters had been sent off, and Edith Harnham was 
left alone, she would bow hérself on the back ot her chair and weep. 

‘*] wish he was mine—I wish he was!” she murmured. ‘‘ Yet howcan I say such 
a wicked thing !” 


V. 

The damps of winter, aggravated, perhaps, by her secret heart-sickness at her lover’s 
non-appearance, made Anna unwell, and by her own choice she went for a while to the 
cottage on the Piain. This arrangement led to a consultation with her mistress as to 
how the correspondence should be carried on; and in the girl’s sheer inability to 
continue personally what had been begun in her name, and in the difficulty of their 
acting in collaboration as heretofore, she requested Mrs. Harnham—the only friend 
she had in the world—to receive the letters and reply to them off-hand, sending them 
on afterwards to herself on the Plain, where she might get some friend to read them 
to her at least, though disqualified from replying because of the handwriting. Anna 
and her box then departed for the Plain. 

Thus it befel that Edith Harnham found herself in the strange position of having to 
correspond, under no supervision, witha man not her lover, in terms which were those 
of a devoted sweetheart, the man being one for whom, mainly through the sympathies 
involved in playing this part, she secretly cherished a predilection, subtle and imagin- 
ative truly, but strong and absorbing. She opened each letter, read it, as if intended 
for herself, and replied from the promptings of her own heart and no other. 

Throughout this correspondence, carried on in the girl’s absence, the high-strung 
Edith Harnham lived in the ecstasy of fancy: the vicarious intimacy engendered such 
a flow of passionateness as was never exceeded. For conscience’ sake Edith sent on 
each of his letters to Anna, and, at first, exact copies of her replies ; but later on 
these so-called copies were much abridged, and consisted of heads rather than of 
details. 

Though selfish, and, superficially at least, infested with the self-indulgent vices of 
society, there was a substratum of honesty and fairness in Raye’s character. He had 
really a tender regard for the country girl, and it grew more tender than ever when 
he found her capable of expressing the deepest sensibilities in the simplest words. 
He meditated, he wavered; and finally resolved to consult his sister, a maiden lady 
much older than himself, of lively sympathies and good intent. In making this con- 
fidence he showed her some of the letters. 

‘* She seems fairly ladylike,” Miss Raye observed. ‘‘ And bright-minded. One is 
drawn out towards her, in spite of one’s self, poor thing.” 

The upshot of the discussion was that though he had not been directly advised to 
do it, Raye wrote, in his real name, what he would never have decided to write on his 
own responsibility ; namely that she should not suffer for his sake; he would come 
down in the Spring and marry her. 

This bold acceptance of the situation was made known to Anna by Mrs. Harnham 
driving out immediately to the cottage on the Plain. Anna jumped for joy like a little 
child. And crude directions for answering appropriately were given to Edith Harnham 
who on her return to the city promptly carried them out, with warm intensifications. 
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‘‘Oh!” she groaned, as she threw down the pen. ‘‘ Anna—poor good little fool 
—hasn’t intelligence enough to appreciate him! How should she? While I—have 
neither lover nor child.” 

It was now February. The correspondence had continued altogether for four 
months ; and the next letter from Raye contained incidentally a statement of his posi- 
tion and prospects. He said that, in offering to wed her he had, at first, contemp- 
lated the step of retiring from a profession which hitherto had brought him very slight 
emolument, and which, to speak plainly, he had thought might be difficult of practice 
after his union with her. But the unexpected mines of brightness and warmth that 
her letters had disclosed to be lurking in her sweet nature had led him to abandon 
that somewhat sad prospect. He felt sure that, with her powers of development, 
after a little private training in the social forms of London under his supervision, and 
a little help from: a governess if necessary, she would make as good a professional 
man’s wife as could be desired, even if he should rise to the woolsack. Many a Lord 
Chancellor’s wife had been less intuitively a lady than she had shown herself to be in 
her lines to him. - 

‘* Oh—poor fellow, poor fellow !” mourned Edith Harnham. 

Her distress now raged as high as her infatuation. It was she who had wrought 
him to this pitch—to a marriage which meant his ruin; yet she could not, in mercy to 
her maid, do anything to hinder his plan. Anna was coming to Melchester that week, 
yet she could hardly show the girl this last reply from the young man ; it told too much 
of the second individuality that had usurped the place of the first. 

Anna came, and her mistress took her into her own room for privacy. Anna began 
by saying with some anxiety that she was glad the wedding was so near. 

‘“*O Anna!” replied Mrs. Harnham, ‘‘I think we must tell him all—that I have 
been doing your writing for you—lest he should not know it till after you became his 
wife, and it might lead to dissension and recriminations—” 

‘*O mis’ess dear, mis’ess—please don’t tell him now !” cried Anna in deep distress. 
“If you were to do it, perhaps he would not marry me; and what should I do then? 
It would be terrible wnat would come to me! And I am getting on with my writing, 
too. I have brought with me the copybook you were so good as to give me, and | 
practise every day, and though it is so, so hard, I shall do it well at last, I believe, if I 
keep on trying.” 

Edith looked at the copybook. The copies had been set by herself, and such progress 
as the girl had made was in the direction of fac-simile of her mistress’s hand. But even 
if Edith’s flowing caligraphy were reproduced, the inspiration would be another thing. 

**You do it so beautifully,” continued Anna, ‘‘ and say all that I want to say, so 
much better than I could say it, that I do hope you won’t leave me in the lurch just 
now !” 

‘Very well,” replied the kindly widow. ‘‘ But [—but I thought I ought not to 
go on.” 

** Why?” 

Her strong desire to confide her sentiments led Edith to answer truly : 

‘* Because of its possible effect upon me.” 

‘* But it can’t have any !” 

“* Why, child?” 

‘Because you are in mourning for your husband!” said Anna with lucid 
simplicity. 

‘*Of course it can’t,” said her mistress hastily ; yet glad, despite her mourning, 
that two or three outpourings and responses still remained to her. ‘* But you must 
concentrate your attention on writing your name as I write it here.” 


” 


VI. 

Soon Raye wrote about the wedding. Having decided to make the best of what 
he feared was a piece of compassionate folly, he had acquired more zest for the grand 
experiment. He wished the ceremony to be in London, for greater privacy. Edith 
Harnham would have preferred it at Melchester ; Anna was passive. His reasoning 
prevailed, and Mrs. Harnham threw herself with mournful zest into the preparations 
for Anna’s departure. In a last desperate feeling that she must at every hazard be in 
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at the death of her dream, and see once again the man who by a species of telepathy 
had exercised such an influence on her, she offered to go up with Anna and be with 
her through the formalities—‘‘ to see the end of her,” as her mistress put it with forced 
gaiety ; an offer which the girl gratefully accepted ; for she had no other friend capable 
of playing the part of companion and witness, in the presence of a gentlemanly bride- 
groom, in such a way as not to hasten an opinion that he had made an irremediable 
social blunder. 

It was a muddy morning in March when Raye alighted from a four-wheel cab at 
the door of a registry office in the S.W. district of London, and carefully handed 
down Anna, and her companion Mrs. Harnham. Anna looked attractive in the some- 
what fashionable clothes which Mrs. Harnham had helped her to buy, though not 
quite so attractive as, when an innocent child, she had appeared in her country gown 
on the back of the wooden horse at Melchester Fair. 

Mrs. Harnham had come up this morning by an early train, and a young man—a 
friend of Raye’s—having met them at the door, all four entered the registry office 
together. Till an hour before this time Raye had never known the wine merchant’s 
widow, except at that first casual encounter, and in the flutter of the performance 
before them he had little opportunity for more than a brief acquaintance. The contract 
of marriage at a registry is soon got through ; but somehow, during its progress, 
Raye discovered a. strange and secret gravitation between himself and Anna’s 
friend. 

The formalities of the wedding being concluded the four went in one cab to Raye’s 
lodgings, newly taken in a cheap suburb in preference to a house,the rent of which he 
could ill afford just then. Here Anna cut the little cake which Raye had bought at a 
pastrycook’s on his way home from Lincoln’s Inn the night before. But she did not 
do much besides. Raye’s friend was obliged to depart almost immediately, and when 
he had left the only ones virtually present were Edith and Raye, who exchanged ideas 
with much animation, insomuch that the conversation was theirs alone, Anna being as 
a domestic animal who humbly heard but understood not. Raye seemed startled at 
awakening to this fact, and began to feel dissatisfied with her inadequacy. 

At last, more disappointed than he cared to own, he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Harnham, my 
darling is so flurried that she doesn’t know what she is doing or saying. I see that 
after this event a little quietude will be necessary before she gives tongue to that tender 
philosophy which she used to treat me to in her letters.” 

They had planned to start early that afternoon for Tunbridge Wells, to spend a 
few opening days of their married life there, and as the hour for departure was 
drawing near Raye asked his wife if she would go to the writing-desk in the next room 
and pen a little note to his sister, who had been unable to attend through indisposition, 
informing her that the ceremony was over, thanking her for her kind presents, and 
hoping to know her well now that she was the writer’s sister as well as Charles’s. 

‘* Say it in the pretty poetical way you know so well how to adopt,” he added, ‘‘ for 
I want you particularly to win her, and both of you to be dear friends.” 

Anna looked uneasy, but departed to her task, Raye remaining to talk to their 
guest. Anna was a long while absent, and her husband suddenly rose and went 
to her. 

He found her still bending over the writing-table, with tears brimming up in her 
eyes ; and he looked down upon the sheet of note-paper with some interest, to discover 
with what tact she had expressed her good-will in the delicate circumstances. To his 
surprise she had progressed but a few lines, in the characters of a child of eight. 

‘* Anna,” he said, ‘‘ what’s this ?” 

‘** It only means—that I can’t do it any better! 

‘*Eh? Nonsense!” 

‘I can’t!” she insisted, with miserable, sobbing hardihood. ‘* I—I—didn’t write 
those letters, Charles! I only told Aer what to write! But I am learning, oh! so 
fast, my dear, dear husband! And you'll forgive me, won’t you, for not telling you 
before?” She passionately clasped his waist and laid her face against him. 

He stood a few moments, abruptly turned, and shut the door upon her, rejoining 
Edith in the drawing-room. She saw that something untoward had been discovered, 
and their eyes remained fixed on each other 

‘* Dol guess rightly ? ” he asked, with sad quietude. ‘‘ You were her scribe through 
all this ?” 


she answered, through her tears. 
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‘** It was necessary,” said Edith. 

‘‘ Did she dictate every word you ever wrote to me?” 

‘** Not every word.” 

‘* In brief, very little?” 

‘** Very little.” 

‘*You wrote a great part of those pages every week from your own concep- 
tions, though in her 
name?” 

*T 

“Did you ever 
write any of the 
letters when you were 
alone, without com- 
munication with 
her ?” 

‘* | did.” 

He turned to the 
bookcase, and leant 
with his hand over his 
face; and Edith, 
seeing his distress, be- 
came white as a sheet. 

‘*“You have de- 
ceived me — ruined 
me!” he murmured. 

‘*Oh, don’t say 
it!’ she cried, jump- 
ing up and putting 
her hand on_his 
shoulder. ‘‘I can’t 
bear that!” 

‘* Delighting me 
deceptively ! Why 
did you do it—why 
did you?” 

‘*I began doing it 
in kindness to her. 
How could I do other- 
wise than try to save 
such a simple girl 
from misery? But I 
admit that I continued 
it for pleasure to my- 
self.” 

Raye looked up. 
‘* Why did it give you 
pleasure ?” he asked. 

‘*] must not tell,” ‘**] THINK I HAVE ONE CLAIM UPON YoU.’” 
said she. 

He continued to regard her, and saw that her lips suddenly began to quiver under 
his scrutiny, and her eyes to fillanddroop. She started aside, and said that she must 
go to the station to catch the return train: could a cab be called immediately ? 

But Raye went up to her, and took her unresisting hand. ‘‘ Well, to think of 
such a thing as this,” he said. ‘*Why, you and I are friends—lovers—by 
correspondence.” 

‘** Yes; I suppose.” 

** More.” 

‘** More?’ 

‘‘ Plainly more. It is no use blinking that. Legally I have married her—God 
help us both !—in spirit | have married you, and no other woman in the world!” 

**Hush!” 
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‘* But I will not hush! Why should you try to disguise the full truth, when you 
have already owned half of it? Yes, it is between you and me that the bond is—not 
between me andher! Now I'll saynomore. But I think I have one claim upon you.” 

She did not say what, and he went up to her, drew her towards him, and bent over 
her. ‘‘ If it was all pure invention in those letters,” he said, emphatically, ‘‘ give me 
your cheek only. If you meant what you said, let it be lips. It is for the first and 
last time, remember.” 

She put up her mouth, and he kissed her long. ‘‘ You forgive me?” she said, 
crying. 

aes. 

‘** But you are ruined!” 

‘* What matter!” he said shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ It serves me right.” 

She withdrew, wiped her eyes, entered and bade good-bye to Anna, who had not 
expected her to go so soon, and was still wrestling with the letter. Raye followed 
Edith downstairs, and in three minutes she was in a hansom driving to the Waterloo 
station. 

He went back to his wife. ‘‘ Never mind the letter, Anna, to-day,” he said gently. 
‘*Put on your things. We, too, must be off shortly.” 

The simple girl, upheld by the sense that she was indeed married, showed her 
delight at finding that he was as kind as ever after the disclosure. She did not know 
that before his eyes he beheld as it were a galley, in which he the fastidious urban 
was chained to work for the remainder of his life, and she the unlettered peasant 
chained to his side. 

Edith travelled back to Melchester that day with a face depicting her miserable 
sense of the end of her impassioned dream. When at dusk she reached the Melchester 
station her uncle was there to meet her, but in his perfunctoriness and her preoccupa- 
tion they did not see each other, and she went out of the station alone. 

She walked mechanically homewards without calling a fly. Entering, she could 
not bear the silence of the house, and went up in the dark to where Anna had slept, 
where she remained thinking awhile. She then returned to her drawing-room and not 
knowing what she did crouched down upon the floor. 

‘*T have ruined him!” she kept repeating. ‘‘I have ruined him ; because I would 
not deal treacherously towards her!” 

In the course of half-an-hour a figure opened the door of the chamber. 

‘* Ah—who’s that ?” she said, starting up, for it was dark. 

‘* Your Uncle Stephen—who should it be?” said the worthy merchant. ‘‘I missed 
you at the station. Did you see Anna safely tied up? I hope so, for her own sake.” 

** Yes—Anna is married,” she murmured. 

Simultaneously with Edith’s journey home Anna and her husband were sitting at 
the opposite windows of a second-class carriage which sped along to Tunbridge In 
his hand was a pocket-book full of creased sheets closely written over. Unfolding 
one after another he read them in silence, and sighed. 

‘*What are you doing, dear Charles?” she said timidly from the other window, 
and drew nearer to him as if ‘he were a god. 

‘* Reading over all those tender letters to me signed ‘ Anna,” he replied with dry 
resignation. 
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